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Globe -Wernicke  Filing  Equipment 
promotes  those  simple  systems  of  filing 
that  make  for  efficiency.  The  famous 
Safeguard  Method  of  filing  was  originated 
by  the  Globe- Wernicke  Co.,  for  use  with 


Slol>c^Vcrt)tcl<c 

Filing  Equipment 

The  Globe 


Wernicke  Safeguard 
Method  makes  your  files  a  live  index  of  your  business  and 
keeps  your  every  record  and  letter  quickly  and  surely  accessible. 

The  Safeguard  System  provides  for  both  important  and  un¬ 
important  papers  by  keeping  the  important  _ _ 

names  always  in  evidence  on  tab  folders  on 
the  right  of  the  file  and  the  miscellaneous 
papers  filed  in  alphabetical  folders  on  the  left 

If  interested  in  a  more  economical,  more  efficient 
filing  system,  visit  your  local  Globe-Wemicke  dealer. 

He  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency 
with  which  your  office  filing  can  be  accom- 
plished  by  use  of  Globe-Wemicke  equipment. 

Write  to  us  for  “Filing  and  Finding  Papers”  No.  9. 


The  SloW^miekc  Co. 


Mfrt.  Of  Sectional  Bookcatee  And  Filing  Cabinete 

Cincinnati 

Branch  Stores.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,Wa8hington,D.C. 


Ct  -  Combine  artistic  desig^ns  with  economy  and  lifelong  usefulness.  They 

'.nished  in  styles  to  harmonize  with  the  furniture  of 
Sectl  -t  ■ii-  'k'-  Bookcase  Catalog  No.  9-A  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 
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High  Standards 
Moderate  Prices 

These  ARE  FEATURES  OF 
THE  JEWELRY  HOUSE  OF 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  3712  Street 
New  York 

Their  Mail  Order  Departhent 

IS  EVER  AVAILABLE  TO  Ol]T  OFTO\VN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  picture 
of  this  little  lady 
emphasizes  ferce- 
fiilly  what  we  say 
about - - 

Mellins  Food 


'"Oopcfc.ti,  Kotisos, 


Mellins  Food, properly  prepared, possesses 
the  food  properties  that  are  correct  for 
your  baby’s  growth  and  development. 

(Jet  a  bottle  of  Mellins  JTood  today 
and  satiny  yourself  of  its  superiority^. 

Mellins  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

63  riicdaL-^  und  diplomas  haw  bmi  awarded  to  c  Vlcllin^  7ood  Jbr  supcrioriti^ 
during  its  ri«aH,v  <30  i^^ars  .of  success  in  all  parts  of  Hic  Ubrid 
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“It  Is  the  Greatest  Bracer  in  the  World" 


How  Advertising  Often  Keeps  Your  Manu¬ 
facturer  From  Yielding  to  **The  Easier  tFaf* 


HE  other  day  one  of  our  best -known 
advertisers  opened  his  heart  and  made 
some  remarks,  so  fresh  and  helpful,  that 
we  pass  them  on  to  our  readers. 

They  will  give  you  a  new  notion  of  what  is  be¬ 
hind  the  regular  advertisements  which  you  see 
here  month  after  month. 

If  we  don’t  name  the  advertiser  and  his  “prod¬ 
uct,”  it  is  because  what  he  says  applies  equally 
to  other  regular  advertisers. 

He  said;  “If  I  didn’t  increase  my  sales  at  all 
next  year,  I  should  keep  on  advertising  just  for 
its  effect  on  myself  and  on  my  work. 

“I  don’t  mean  for  the  sake  of  any  silly  vanity  at 
seeing  our  name  in  print.  But  I  do  mean  that  I 
have  discovered,  since  I  first  began,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  an  inward  as  well  as  outward  effect.  It 
has  a  mighty  back-action  on  our  own  methods 
and  standards  of  work. 

“Of  course,  I  began  to  advertise  so  as  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  quality  of  our  product.  I  keep  on, 
naturally,  for  the  same  reason — lest  the  present 
public  should  forget,  and  lest  to-morrow’s  public 
should  never  know. 

“But  underneath  that  good  and  necessary  reason 
for  my  advertising,  I  say,  there  is  the  effect  of  the 
advertising  upon  myself,  and  upon  my  officers 
and  employees. 

“It  b  the  greatest  bracer  in  the  world. 

“There  b  one  temptation  which  frequently 
dogs  the  steps  of  a  good  many  manufacturers. 
That  temptation  comes  at  the  time  when  it  is 
necessary  to  figure  how  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 


“For  we  all  want  to  make  a  decent  margit; 
profit.  ^ 

“If  not  more  profit,  at  least  we’ve  got  to  red^ 
how  not  to  come  out  with  less  profit,  ('ompetiii' 
b  at  us  like  a  bunch  of  gnawing  rats.  When  a  am 
goes  to  sleep  at  night  he  wonders  which  competita 
b  going  to  cut  under  hb  price  in  the  morning. 

“WTien  it  isn’t  competition,  it  is  anxiety  aboc 
the  market.  For  apparently  no  reason  at  aO  tk 
bottom  suddenly  drops  out,  and  sales  next  moml 
may  sink  away  below  the  same  month  of  lastyai 

“To  meet  these  conditions,  which  houndaiiinr 
ufacturer  like  a  nightmare,  there  are  only  tn 
ways  out. 

“One  way  is  the  temptation  I  speak  of.  km 
may  be  tempted  to  pare  off  a  little  here  andi 
little  there  on  the  quality  of  his  product,  lli 
a  mean  temptation,  which  makes  a  proud  m) 
ashamed.  But  it  sometimes  takes  real  grit  to 
withstand  it. 

“The  other  way  is  to  stay  up  nights  and  fipat 
how  to  get  greater  efficiency.  How  to  savetk 
workman’s  wasted  time.  How  to  get  more  m- 
chines  on  the  same  floor-space.  How  to  introdm 
more  effective  methods  all  through  the  shop.sos 
to  get  better  results  at  less  cost.  Then  thep# 
isn't  the  goat. 

“But  this  last  way  is  the  hard  way.  It’s  thetig 
of  war,  and  it  tugs  every  day  at  a  man’s  buk- 
works.  If  he  lets  up  on  his  intellectuals,  he  i 
bound  to  go  slumping  into  ‘the  easier  way’ofjs 
cheapening  the  quality. 

“There  is  where  his  advertising  proves  out  £ 
his  bracer. 

“For  his  advertising  has  put  an  obligation  on  lit 
trade-marked  product.  He  has  told  the  pubk 
(^Read  the  rest  of  this  on  pafjti] 
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The  Hamilton  Watch  has  character.  It  gains  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  its  owners.  The  qualities  of  accuracy,  durability, 
reliability,  that  put  the  Hamilton  in  such  high  esteem  on  American 
railroads,  will  impress  you  soon  after  you  begin  to  carry  it 

Here  are  five  men  who  operate  fast  trains  on  a  great  railroad,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul.  All  of  them  have  carried  Hamilton 
Watches  for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 


Fn^inerr 


_ _  _ _  _ „ _  _  _  hogineer 

Cco.  Cleveland  J.  W.  Cook  Pritchard  F.  M.  Kelley  4>  T.  Foie; 

Over  one>half  (56^)  of  the  Railroad  Men  on  American  Railroads 
where  Official  Time  Inspection  it  maintained  carry  Hamilton  Watches. 


Write  for 
The  Timekeeper” 

It  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  various 
Hamilton  models  and 
is  a  book  well  worth 
reading  if  you  are 
L  thinking  of  buying  a 
m  fine  watch. 


Hamilton  Watches  are 
made  in  correct  sizes 
for  men  and  women 
and  sold  by  jewelers 
everywhere.  Move¬ 
ments  only  are  $12.25 
and  upward.  Complete 
tvatches,  certain  sizes, 
are  $3S.S0  to  $150.00. 
Ask  your  jeweler 
about  them;  also  about 
fitting  your  present 
watch  case  with  a 
Hamilton  movement. 


HAMILTON 

WATCH 

COMPANY 

Dept.  B 
LancaMer 
Peantylvania 
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“It  Is  the  Greatest  Bracer  in  the  World” 


OA'er  and  over  that  his  stuff  is  dependable;  that  it 
is  all  he  claims  for  it.  His  name,  his  honor  as  a 
manufacturer,  is  at  stake.  He  can’t  escape  that 
obligation  in  any  way  except  by  a  lie. 

“If  he  slumps,  his  jig  is  up.  That’s  the  end  of 
him.  He  has  got  to  quit  pretending  to  be  anybody 
in  particular.  Down,  down  he  goes  into  the  army 
of  the  Has-l>eens. 

“Now,  do  you  see  Avhat  I  mean  by  saying  I 
would  keep  on  advertising  simply  for  its  effect  on 
myself?” 

“Yes.”  our  friend  went  on,  “there’s  another 
reason,  too.  And  I  guess  the  second  reason  has 
e\'en  more  of  a  punch  than  the  first.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  makes  us  want  to  beat  our  own  record  as  to 
the  quality  of  our  goods. 

“Can’t  you  understand,  man,  whal  it  means  to 
feel  that  your  name  on  your  trade-mark  is  known 
everywhere  ? 

“Every  man  of  us  in  the  whole  concern  is  proud 
of  being  a  part  of  that  name,  and  of  being  a  part 
of  that  general  heave.  EA’ery  officer,  every  foreman, 
every  worker  down  the  line,  and  every  girl  in  the 
office,  has  a  feeling  of  pride  at  being  one  individual 
in  producing  a  thing  which  all  intelligent  people 
know  about. 


“.\11  of  them  look  in  the  magazines  to  see  tk 
advertisement.  They  say,  ‘That’s  me.’  Ik 
advertisement  braces  every  one  of  them  who  las 
any  real  ambition.  It  puts  them  on  their  mettlt 
It  makes  them  inventive.  It  makes  them  keew 
to  improve  their  own  work. 

“.\nd  that  means  an  improving  quality  of  tk 
product  all  the  time. 

“Yes,  sir,  whenever  I  get  blue  at  business  oafr 
tions,  and  feel  like  slicing  my  advertising  appfo- 
priation,  as  some  fellows  do  when  business  pB 
the  jim-jams,  I  just  don’t  dare  to  stop  for  fear  d 
the  degenerating  effect  on  myself  and  on  myp»- 
pie  if  we  should  cease  to  see  our  old  flag  flyini- 

“.\nd  then  I  wish  that  the  readers  of  my  adw-i 
tisements  could  once  realize  what  a  steady  braJj 
my  advertising  is  to  me  myself  and  to  my 
concern,  for  keeping  up  the  quality  of  our 
and  for  trying  to  improv'e  that  quality.”  * 
* 

That  last  sentence  has  a  big  interest  in  it  for » 
readers  of  Everybody’s.  It  is  the  voice  not  onlj 
of  the  sturdy  advertiser  who  spoke,  but  of  hiffl- 
dreds  more  whose  advertisements  you  see  here. 
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Dollsur  Watch 


60.000 
Dealers 
SeU 
the 
IngersoU 
at  the 

Same 

Price 


No  matter  where  you  go  you  will  find  one  of  the  60,000  Ingersoll 
dealers  near  you — and  a  complete  line  of  Ingersoll  watches  at 
standard  prices. 

Your  dollar  will  buy  the  same  Ingersoll  on  Broadway  that  it 
buys  in  Kalamazoo — and  the  same  guaranteed  service  that 
has  made  the  Ingersoll  the  watch  of  34  millions. 

Whether  you  know  everything  or  nothing  of  watch  construc¬ 
tion,  you  are  absolutely  protected  when  you  buy  an  Ingersoll. 
Remember  that  behind  the  promise  of  service  and  quality  stands 
the  Ingersoll  guarantee  that  has  backed  34  million  watches. 
The  five  models  are : 

“The  Watch  that  made  the  dollar  famous”  $1.00 

The  Eclipse— ■  thia  Bedel  fer  Bca  .  $1.50  The  Midget— a  Bedel  ier  weBca  sad  tuts  $2  00 

The  Junior — a  sbsII  thia  Bedel  watch  .  $2.00  The  Wrist  Watch — far  aMa  sad  weBea  .  $2.50 

Send  for  the  Ingersoll  booklet,  "Pointers,”  it’s  free 

Robt  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  27  Ashland  Building,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


mr.  ”  -  ■■■  im 


ee  your  aichitect  no! 

That  step  insures  your  greater' 
satisfaction  in  the  home  youbuill 
this  Spring.  Ask  him  abouf 

Hy-tex  BUCK 

the  facing-material  which  gives  the  utmost  of  beauty, 
permanence,  fire-safety  and  comfort  in  all  extremes  of 
weather.  And  gives  them  to  you  at  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  long  run. 

The  booklets  mentioned  below  tell  you  of  the  superiority  of  Hy-tex 
and  its  adaptability  to  all  styles  and  sizes  of  homes. 

“Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building" — a  handsome,  64-page  book 
illustrated  in  colors  explains  these  savings  in  detail.  Sent  for  ten  cents. 
“Suggettions  for  Small  Hy-tex  Hornet"  is  a  booklet  of  helpful 
plans  for  homes  of  moderate  cost  Sent  for  four  cents.  Write  for 
these  booklets  today. 

HYDRAUUC  PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  £2  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Branch  Offices:  Baltimore*  Md.;  Chicaeo.  Ill.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Davenport. 
la.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York 
City;  Omaha*  Neb,;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washinctun,  D,  C.  SKT* 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed. 
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Turn  to  page  4. 
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Thp  Partitinn  nf  Pnlsmil  greatest  tragedies  in  History, 

llli:  rm  llllUll  U1  ruiaiiu  accomplished  by  the  three  mon¬ 

archies,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  represented  in  this  illustration  by  the  three  crowned  ea^rles. 
Poland  is  shown  hy  the  (alien  soldier,  the  Has  of  his  country  trailintt  in  thedust.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  is  defending 
the  soldier,  trying  to  beat  back  the  crowni'd  powi'rs.  The  burning  tire  brands,  the  hatti-red  walls,  the  broken  cannon, 
the  burning  cities  in  the  distance,  all  serve  to  illustrate  this  event.  This  illustration  from  Kidpath’s  History  is  only  one 
of  2,000  in  the  complete  work  and  illustrates  but  one  event  of  all  the  thousands  in  the  world-famed  publication. 


Ridpath’s  Historym  World 


AVE  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment 
'  only  in  direct  letters.  A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  ^ 
printed  on  the  lower  corner  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  off  the  coupon, 
write  your  name  and  address  ])lainly  and  mail.  We  do  iiot  publish  our 
special  low  (trice  fortlie  reason  Dr.  Rid  path’s  widow  derives  her  su|)ix)rt 
from  tlie  royalty  on  tliis  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price  broadcast 
would  cause  injury  to  the  sale  <»f  future  editions.  ^ 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

^  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  PLgypt  were  built; 
down  through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea’s 
ffrandeur  and  Assyria’s  ma^rniticence;  of  Babylonia’s 
wealth  and  luxury;  of  (ircek  and  Roman  splendor; 
of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of  French  KJ  • 
clcgancu  and  British  imwi-r.  to  tlu^  dawn  of  yesterday.  He 

every  race,  every  nation,  every  time  and  1 

holds  you  spellbound  hy  its  wondertul  eloquence. 


46  Page  Booklet  FREE 


Wj  will  mail  t 
forty-six  page 
without  any  obli^ration 
buy.  It  will  show  Ric 
fully  beautiful  style, 
great  historical  events 
were  happening  befori 
carries  y«Hi  with  him  tr 
of  old;  to  meet  kings 
warriors;  to  sit  in  the 
to  march  against  S 
dark-skinned  followers;  to 
seas  with  Drake:  to  c 
globe  with  Magellan.  He  < 
interest  with  supreme  n  l 
the  heroi'S  of  history  re 
women,  and  about  them  1 
and  fall  of  empires  in  such 
that  history  becomes  as 
esting  as  the  greatest  of  f 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  hi  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Col'r.  Life  Pub,  Co. 


What  is  this  man  saying? 


“  Don’t  hang  me,  boys,  until  after  the 
Proper  Number  of  Life  comes  out.” 


Which  will  be  on  Tuesday,  March  3rd,  at  high 
noon.  In  the  meantime,  are  you  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  only  wreekly  paper  in  the  United 
^  States  that  dares  publish,  not  only  the  Proper 

Number,  but  also  a  real  Humorous  Number, 
a  coming  in  April?  Are  you,  we  repeat, 
j  1 1  copy  a  regular  subscriber?  (See  coupon 

^  V  of  the  opposite).  We  are  not  asking  you 
Miniature  now  to  obey  that  impulse  and 
Life  will  be  become  one.  We  wouldn’t 
sent  you  free  do  such  an  impolite 
for  a  two-cent  (and  unnecessary) 

stamp.  *  Any  ad-  thing.  For  one 

dress.  Full  of  jokes  year  it’s  Li 

and  pictures.  Colors.  more.  „ 


Encloid 
/  find  On 
Dollar  (Ca 
nadian  $■.>]■ 
Foreign  $i.jf). 
Send  Lin 
three  monthi  It 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers; 
subscription  renewed  at  this  rate. 


LIFE,  14  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
One  YearSS.90,  (C — ndiim  $5.52,  Foreign  ttH)  > 


The  advertisements  in  Everj’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  iwge  4. 


MMMUtKt. 


Terra-cotta 


a  triiiiiiph  itf  tlie  hook-maker ’h  art. 


j4atfrr> 


Fall  of  Babylon 


It  was  at  the  famous  fi-ast  of  Bi'lsharzar.  Kins  of  Babylon,  that 
the  propIn  t  Daniel  road  the  awful  dictum— "'Mone,  Mono.  Tokol 
Upharsin.”  That  nisht  Cyrus  and  his  army  capturod  the  city,  but 
not  until  thousands  of  years  later  was  unearthed  the  inscribed 
cylinder  that  told  the  real  story  of  the  "Fall  of  Babylon.”  This 
curious  account,  which  is  very  different  from  the  popular  version, 
is  but  one  of  many  thousand  "original  documents"  contained  in 


now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  seneral  public.  This  remarkable  Library  has  previously  been  sold  by  subscription, 
but  by  purchasins  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an  absolutely  unheard  of  reduction. 
Therefore  we  are  able  to  otfer  a  few  si'ts  to  EVERYBODY’S  readers  at 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN 


Send  ns  the  nttaelied  eniiixm  AT  ONCE  niicl  we  will  tell  you  liow  to  set  the  l.ihrary 
on  EASY  MtlNTHI.Y  PAYMENTS,  and  mail  you  FREE  a  book  of  rare  doeuiiieiits 
•howins  eurioiis  iiiseriptious  of  the  Aueleiits.  Kememiter  there  are  only  a  liiiiite<l 
nnuiber  of  sets  so aet  qiiiekly.  Mail  the  eoupoii  NOW.  Y'ou  assume  no  ohiisatioii. 
XosaleHiiiaii  will  eall.  The  hook  is  FREE.  < 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  reyolutionizinir  modern  thouKht.  It's  turning  upside 
down  old  notions  and  ideas.  It  eives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  know!-  ^  . 

edge  on  ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  HUM.VN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  doram 
ti  today— the  inside  facts  which  the  averatte  person  has  never  even  heard  of.  iB| 

OVER  too  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  10  years  Katherine  the  contents  of 
this  great  work.  .Ancient  and  remote  and  forKotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the  ] 

globe  Were  uncovered,  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun-  _  ■ 

baked  bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  ransacked  the 
hidden  literature  of  every  age.  ancient,  mediaeyal  and  mode  rn.  to  find  the  "origi- 
aal documents”  that  shaped  the  civilizations  and  iiiHuimced  the  thought  and  life 
of  tlk' world.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before. 

Vou'tl  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians  .SOOO  B.  C.,  had  a  Bible?— Do 
^  know  that  the  .Assyrian  literature  gives  the  story  of  the  Creation?— 

Bo  you  know  that  books  and  newspapers  were  printed  in  .Asia  thou-  UL 
nnds  of  years  before  printing  was  invented  by  Gutenberg?— Did  » — 

lOU  ever  read  Columbus' log  of  his  great  voyage.’— Do  ^ 

you  know  that  there  occurred  in  Mediaeval  England  the  first 
ireat Socialistic  protest?— Do  you  know  by  what  unique  pro-  ^ _ 

cess  Harvey  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood? — Do  ^  > 

^u  know^who  Machiavelli  was.  or  what  world  famous  treatise 

YOITLL  FIND  THEM  ALL— and  thousands  of  others  equal-  J 

has  curious  and  important— in  the  Library  of  Original  Sources. 

Every  document  is  in  theexact  wordsof  theoriginal. translated:  m 

every  contribution  is  from  the  actual  eyewitness  or  person  who 
^  part;  every  idea  is  in  the  words  of  the  thinker,  investigator, 

JACK  LONDON  SAYS;-"It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself.  A 

I  certainly  never  could  spare  these  books  from  my  sh**lves.”  exilian  i 

10 sumptuous,  mnssive  volumes,  hiximl  in  rleli,  deep  aVtotv . 

PNl  Moroeeo!  full  luige  illiistnitioiis,  pure  silk  heiid- 
Muds,  printed  ill  liirge  elear  type  on  linmlmmle  paper, 


^5j  Rcscara  Dqg  1 

Jh  MUwaikcc.  Wis. 

y  Srnd  nit  tht  FREE 
^ Qy ^  book  of  rare  docu- 
ments.  showinj;  curious 
r  ^  Inscriptions  of  The  An- 
Qy^  cients,  and  tell  me  of  your 
wsy  payment  offer,  f  as!>ume 
4to  oblii^tion,  the  l>ook  and  all 
^  you  send  me  is  to  lie  /ref,  and 
no  salesman  is  to  call. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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First  cost 
the  only  cost 


A  Warning  that  can  not  fail 


Reliability  is  of  first  importance  in  a 

warning  signal.  Your  safety  depends 

upon  it.  Public  safety  demands  it. 

Reliability  in  the 

Long  Horn  means  j||| 

the  certainty  gain-  HI 

ed  by  the  com- 

plete  elimination 

of  all  electrical 

devices. 


With  this  absolute  reliability  goo 
the  added  value  of  a  horn  thatco4 
positively  nothing  to  maintain.  ] 

G  Flexible  as  d* 
human  voice,  as- 
der  the  ope 


The  Ung  Horn  "Leava  no 
IS  a  mechanical, 

hand -driven  warning  signal  with 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Its  me¬ 
chanism  is  entirely  self-contained. 


'Leaves  nothing  to  chance 


G  human  voice,  as- 

der  the  ope 
complete  conoos 
Made  from  testd 
Kyi  materials,  madi^ 

jy^H  ine-cut,  harde^A 

to  chance"  gears,  ball- 

ingvibrator, 
resisting  construction  throug 
Prices  $10  to  $18.  Write  n 
Branch  for  booklet. 


Sold  and  Guaranteed  b\f  the 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Marketen  of  Brake  Limiw,  SpaA  Pluia,  EJedric  L,ampa,  Speedctnctera,  Homa,  Fire  Extinguiahcra, 
Dry  Battcriei,  Vaporizera.  Aulo  Locka,  Fuaea,  Tapes,  Etc. 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingbam 

Boston 


Bufalo 

CKariotte 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

O^cUnd 

ColumUa 


Houghton 
Houston 
indianapoKa 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angelm 
Louisville 


Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark.  N.  J. 
New  Orleans 
New  York 


Omaha 
PhiladelpKia 
Pittsburgh 
PortUnd,  Ore 
Rochester 
St  Louis 

Youngstown 


St.  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 


COVERS 
THE  CON 


The  CaudUn  H.  W.  Johne-MuiTiDe  Coaptnjr,  Lkl.,  Tcroalo,  MocUnel,  Wiaaipeg.  Vaocourer 


•The  advertiionent^  in  Everybody’s  Magaane  ere  indexed,  r  Turn  torpage  4. 
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$150,000  Was  Paid 
by  the  Public  to  Hear  Just  One 
1  of  These  Great  Lectures 

Wendell  Phillips,  who  delivered  it,  is  dead;  he  can  never  be  heard 
f  again,  but  his  marvelous  oration  has  been  preserved  for  you,  together 
with  the  equally  great  efforts  of  hundreds  of  the  most  wonderful  speakers 
and  lecturers  the  world  has  ever  known,  in  these  10  beautiful  volumes  of 

Modern  Eloauence 


Fv*W  Every  speech,  lecture,  and  address  is  complete;  each  one  is  acknowledged  to 
nulll^  be  the  greatest  ever  delivered  on  a  particular  subject.  You’ll  find  that  this 
unequalled  work  contains  the  most  entertaining  and  profitable  reading  ever 
gathered  in  one  set  of  books.  It  voices  the  opinions,  ideas  and  experiences 

r/  of  the  leading  intellects  of  their  time;  it  combines  the  brilliancy,  fascination 
and  style  of  the  great  classics,  and  like  them  the  more  often  it  is  read  the  more 
interesting  it  becomes. 

Renowned  statesmen,  authors,  scholars,  scientists,  explorers  and  soldiers,  through  its 
pages,  deliver  to  you,  whenever  and  wherever  you  wish,  the  epoch-making  orations  that 
moved  audiences  and  nations,  that  gained  them  fame  and  fortune.  It’s  like  hearing  the 
greatest  speeches  and  lectures  ever  made  without  stirring  from  your  chair. 


What  This  Great  Work  Contains 


300  After-Dinner  Speeches  by 

Joseph  H.  ChoAte,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  James  G.  Blaine.  Wm.  M.  Kvarts,  John  Hay, 
plivrr  Wendell  Holmes.  Sir  Henry  Irvin*,  Chaunrey  M.  Depew.  Henry  Wanl 
neecher.  Mark  Twain,  Henry  W.  Grady.  Joseph  Jenerson.  Rubt.  G/  Inirersoll. 


neecher,  Mark  Twain.  Henry  W.  Grady,  Joseph  Jenerson.  Rubt.  G/  Inirersoll. 
pfl  8etb  l^w.  Aib^  J.  Beverid*e.  Wo^row  Wilson,  etc. 

ISO  Great  Addresses  by 

ldT»aii  Abbot,  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Rufus  Choate, 
laeadore  Roosevelt.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Jonathan  P.  Doliver.  Edward  Enleston. 
WilHm  E.  Gladstone.  Claries  l'>ancis  Adams.  John  L.  Bi^ldinir.  Joseph  Chmber- 
I  hda.  Grover  Cleveland.  Kinher  Ames.  Lawrence  Barrett.  Henry  DnammoM.  James  A. 
[  GarAeM.  Hamilton  Wri*ht  Mable.  Wilham  Jennincs  Bryan,  etc. 

60  Classic  and  Popular  Lectures  by 

Qiarles  A.  Dana.  Kobt.  J.  Burdette.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Canon  Farrar,  John  B. 
jjoaah.  Andrew  Lanir.  Wendell  l^illips.  Joah  Billinn.  John  Tyndall.  Geo.  William 
Carm,  Artemus  WaA.  Paul  DuChaillu,  John  R.  Goraon,  Newell  Dwi^t  Hillis,  John 
Morley,  John  Ruekin,  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Wu  Tin*  Fan*,  etc. 

200  Short  Stories  and  Anecdotes  by 

I  Twain.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace  Porter,  Champ  Clark.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Joba  M  Allen,  etc. 


A  Wonderful 
Bargain 

60.000  sets  of  Mfvlem  KU-quence  ^vere  sold  at  a 
fiffure  much  hitcher  than  ours  l<eff're  we  scoured  the 
few  remainintr  sets  of  the  wonderful  de  Luxe  evlition 
at  a  sale.  We  are  no*  offerintf  these  while  they  last 
at  an  insisni/icant  fritt  that  you  can  easily  afford 
to  |>ay.  Send  us  the  attached  coupon  by  return  mail 
and  we  will  name  this  price  and  tell  you  how  you  can 
irrt  the  lKM>ks  on  <(tsy  mcntkly  maits.  We  will 
also  send  you 

Hpiiry  W,  Gratly*}*  Great  L-eeture— 
•‘The  Uaee  Prt»l>leiir'-t'ltEE 

Reprinted  from  the  work  itself.  Champ  Clark  says— 
**The  most  famous  ufterMltaaer  speeeh  wtthla  the  mem* 
arr  af  any  IHIa*  man.**  Sendinjtthe  coupon  places  you 
umler  noolJifration  to  buy.  If  you  are  interested,  tear  it 
off  and  send  it  NOW.  Don’t  wait.  The  offer  is  limit^. 


Modern  Eloquence 

consists  of  10  larsre.hand* 
some  volumes  l>ound  in 
rich,  red  three-quarters 
morocco:  with  attractive 
design  stamped  in  gold 
leaf  on  the  hacks.  Print  • 
ed  in  clear,  legible  Cax- 
ton  Old  Style  type  on 
t>cautiful  white  paper. 
Profuse  illustrations  on 
photogravure  on  Japan¬ 
ese  vellum  ami  each  vol¬ 
ume  is  gold  topped.  It’s 
a  set  that  would  prove  a 
notable  addition  to  the 
ffnrst  library  in  the  land. 


FI  This  Coupon  For  Free  ~ 
Lecture  ev,.m4| 

I  GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  &  CO..  ■ 

I  Dept.  25,  Ohio  Building.  Chicago.  I 

Please  send  me  free  lecture  an^l  full  description  fl 
I  of  Nfixlem  Eloquence  with  spe«.ial  pri^-es  and  terms.  | 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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If 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUNDED  IN  ltt4 


CORT 
P  H  O' 


The  University  of  Chicago 

^  ^  addition  to  resident 

I  I  lyi  p  work,  offers  aUoinstruc- 
^  ^  *v»  correspondence. 

Q'PITI^V  For  detailed  in. 

I  IJ  Iff  ff  formstioo  address 


I  Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successiully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pktta-EnfraviM  and  Tlu^-Calar  Wark 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  be* 
come  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue— NOW ! 

II.MNOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
940  W'ubasli  Avenue,  Efflnnham,  Illinois 


attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  La 
stammering  school  in  the  norld,  employ  ing  tW 
natural  method.  My  methoil  has  successfully  uwSi 
and  thousands  of  others  during  the  p.ist  nine  yew 
sing-songing  or  time-beating.  If  let  run,  staiiunering  will  «reckyw| 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  paw  b|W , 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 


Ut>tl|Mlififrtu.mrtt-WBtefiSc>MlhrS>i«ffm.liL.<12linlSt.Mw^ 


the  new  profession 
Ti-ee  Sui'iery 


Not  overcrowded,  and  oders  splendid  and 
unusual  opportunities  to  honorable  yountt 
men.  Ages  20  to  28.  Students  must  have 
attended  high  school,  be  physically  sound, 
and  of  good  character.  After  completing 
two  years’  course,  good  men  make  large 
annual  incomes.  Positions  guaranteed  to 
good  men  after  graduation.  Every  city, 
park,  orchard  and  private  estate  needs  an 
Expert  Tree  Surgeon.  Positions  open 
also  with  established  companies  or  State 
and  National  Governments.  Special  at¬ 
tention  to  Fruit  Growing.  Tuition  mod¬ 
erate,  including  first  year’s  board.  We 
pay  salary  st'cond  year.  Write  promptly 
for  full  particulars,  .\ddrcss  the  Secretary. 
V  DAVrV  INSTITUTE  OF  TNEE  SUReERV, 
■t  Box  SOB,  Kont.  OMo 


NO  MORE 


Thousands  have  been  successfully 
treated  under  my  instruction.  Es¬ 
tablished  twenty  years.  Ingest, 
best  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  world.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  200-page  book.  **The  Origin  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering.**  with  good  advice,  FREE. 
George  Andrew  l.ewln.  139  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 


taught  bv  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet.  **  WRIT- 
ING  For  profit,**  tells  how;  gives  proof. 

THORNTON  WE^'T,  Editor-in-Chief. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  ^HR^H 
Pept.  87,  Indianapolis,  Ind. _ 

Investigate  the  Single  Tax 

“The  Sing^le  Tax:  What  It  Is.” — Georp. 
‘‘The  Single  Tax  and  the  Farmer.” — Shtamu. 
‘‘The  Single  Tax  and  the  Business  Man.”— 

All  three  booklets  and  The  Public,  the  paper  wii 
the  Single  Tax  point  of  view,  13  weeks  for  25  ctW 

_.THE  PUBLIC,  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  CHICAGO^ 

Press  Your  Trousers  over  ni|ht  at 


-  I  a  Connected  with  Mr. 

Charles  Frohman’t 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

■IffiEQfllAnmUfl  FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT 

9SSSSSSSBSBB^^!9  Proideot 

For  Calaloaae  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY,  ROOM  ISI,  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Georgia,  Gainesville. 


Brenau  College  Conservatory 

Among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  College  of  highest  grade; 
conserv'atory  in  affiliation.  The  South’s  representative  among  Na- 
tio^l  Colleges  for  women.  Students  from  thirty  states.  Catalogue 
and  booklet.  “The  Brenau  Girl.**  on  request. 

_ New  York.  New  York  Cit>%  61  East  77th  Street. 


.poiSIaiia  ai 

life 


The  Finch  School 

Boarding  and  Dav  School  for  Girls.  Intermediate.  Upper  School 
and  Post  Graduate  Departments.  Technical  ^hool  includes  domes* 
tic  training,  secretarial  course,  book-binding,  etc. 
_ Mrs.  Jessica  Finch  Cost.ravb,  Principal. 


Sixty-fifth  Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 


B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  wfth  elective  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for  self-support. 
Faculty  in  cloee  touch  with  the  grirls.  Choeen  body 
of  students.  Health  and  safety  paramount.  Pure 
air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  camnus.  New  fire¬ 
proof  dormitory,  electric  lisht.  steam  heat.  Good 
table.  Catalogrue.  Box  106. 


GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Paas. 
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COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


.  i  M  iM  9W  «'hat  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can>  J 
--ii|n.nto|IJ5.00or  more  (ter  ueek,  as  illustrator 
roflBoaist.  My  practical  system  of  )>ersonal  in-  (t 
'  **  j|  lessons  1^*  mail  will  'develop  your  talent. 
•^years'  successful  work  for  ne\\s|>a()ers  / 
iiin^iziaes  qualines  me  to  teach  you. 

ScmI  Be  yotir  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
iMpsud  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 

of  draw  ini's  showing  )>ossibilities  for  YOU.  V 

TB  LANDON  SCHOOL 

im  SdMfield  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 


S3 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


IMMU  are  In  nil  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
a«k,  life  positions,  cungeulsl  surroundings,  promotions  on 
i«lt,Sllort  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 

tbouiands  appointed  yearly.  Both  sexes.  Xo  political 
liIL  Nearly  SdO.OtN I  clasHitled  positions.  Common  school  edu- 
cadMMfflcleQt.  Full  lnf(»rmatloD  and  questions  used  by  the 
ClTfllsrvlce  Commission  free. 


IAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CaSctfore.  Cartoon.  Comic.  Commercial,  Fash- 
1.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating 
fls  by  Buil.  Copy  this  sketch  and  send  it  to 
•s*tt  liz  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
-  drawings  and  illustrated  l>ook  explaining 
^cowses. 


the  boston  school  of  drawing 

35E  Bsylitoa  Street  Bestoa,  Msm 


LANGUAGES 


Oerman— French— Rnfrilah- 
Italian— Spaninh 

(Y  toy  otber  Untruas^  quicklv  sod 

rstllv  by  ritber  the  CTUntler  ur  PUk  Coriina- 
I'b'iM  Metbtid  M  Writ*  fi>r  frw« 

bt«k!et  today;  t«.Tin#nt  plan. 


-  -- 
Cortina 
Phone 


Certiaa  Acadcay  o(  Laaaaatct 
1016  Jleeen  Hide-.  IttOU  Broadway,  eer*  4 8tk  <4  ,  If. 


We  will  teach  you  by  correspondence 
the  most  fascinating  and  protltable 
profession  in  the  world.  Send  for  our 
beautiful  prospectus.  It's  FKt:i:. 
rAOK-I>.\VlS  SCHOOL 
Jiddress  {  l>ept.  iW  page  Bldg.,  Chicago 
/ttrcJlceiDepU  l»0.\aMaa8t.,Bi.l.M 


URN  $1,000  TO  $5,000  A  YUR 

We  will  teach  you  to  ahigh  grade 
Salesman  in  eight  weeks  by  mail  and 
assure  you  definite  propositions  from  a 
large  number  of  reliable  firms  offering  oppo^- 
nities  to  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning. 
No  former  experience  required.  W rite  today  for 
particulars,  large  list  of  good  openings  and  testi. 
monials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are 
now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month. 

Address  nearsst  office.  Dept.a 
Natleiial  SaUsmen’s  Training  Aaaoclatlan 

n«r  VoHi  K..mM  cay  Sail  rrMCIsco 


700-710  Peoples  Gu  Bldg. 
Chicago.  Ill 


Oh,  for  a  Memory ! 

TMtflclenry  in  any  line  of  work  depeodn,  not 
■tkti  you  have  learned,  but  on  n-hat  you  re¬ 
enter.  A  raady.  dasaadaM.  nanarr  t.  tka  kay  ta 
ZZ^Hla.  Our  Niemory  and  Mind  Tralnlnu 
ai^nie,  apeedy,  Hure:  mak&i  you  quick  and 
(•Uni  In  thought  and  speech.  Our  free 
mtM.  “Weal's  Ideal  Memory  SyNteni.' 
tefeko*,  fives  proof :  also,  how  to  obtain  tree 
tUltlYOtaodanl  Dictionary. 

Ih  ht  haa  Am’ a.  Dept-  07.  ladisBapolis.  lad. 


STUDY 

LAW 

HT 

HOME 


The  Original  School  and  the  Oreatest 

24  years  of  vital  legal  training— training 
that  has  made  masters  and  won  highest 
endorsement.  Graduates  are  practicing 
in  every  state.  Complete  College  Courses 
covering  every  legal  matter  prepared  and 
taught  by  experts.  Especially  for  ambi¬ 
tious  young  men  with  limited  time  and 
money.  Write  for  catalogand"evidence." 

8PRR6UE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LOW 

98 1  Am«rleafi  Building,  Dntrolt,  Mieh. 


BIGOO.OO  the  hrjt  six  mo-  ths  of  my  practice.' 


BOOK 
COl PON 


FREE 


different  from  all  other  methuds,  so  easy  any  one  can  leaii 
quickly  douMe— TREBLE— your  speed  and  income.  Send  for 


onder  KxpeitFse^J 


Bk  CTHDY  drawing  at  home  under  KxpeitFse^- 
We  have  iuccemful  students  in  every  pvt- 
the  world.  Turn  your  Talont  Into  msasvi  ^ 
ShidentM  arefiUing  hi<7h  $alaried  positio-i, 
eucc'easful  teaching.  Endorsed  hy  high  anthar.r% 
IK  CourscHt  In  Commercial  and  IllnstratirsDnvift 
Teachers’Normal  and  Applied  Art.  Profit  orC^iD^ 
Thorouctily  Kciuipp^  Roaldonco  ScM 
Artitt*9  Out/it  FREK  to  Enroied  StudtOtt 

SCHOOL  OF  AFfLIED  MT.752  Applied  Art  Bldg., BatUtCnSM 


te;ich 

I  t>crson.nlly  by  mail.  14 

ve.irb  hutces&ful  teaching.  Htg 
^  heUt  for  men  and  women.  You  can 

Earn  S18.(H>  to  945.00  a  \V€N>k. 

Cnatord.  B.  <'..  writM;  ••£art>««l  fjin*.)*)  •bt)« 
fa'.iac  eounc.'*  Write  i44a;  fur  eatal<s,  •amptet,  etc 

I>etr«ilt.  S<>hool  of  l.etterlng, 

J.  STRONtt.  F.  under  !■.  i'  l»T»»2  Unr-lt.  Wii 


TIIArS  AIX  HE  HAIVT  TO  AN* 
Now.  we  will  give  you  aay 
—or  a  lot  of  free  ttnlf  if  you  answ«f4« 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  ntake  you  rkk 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  devdop 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you 
naaej,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  witk  St* 
in  stamps  for  partfedia  af  eariaaas  aal  ^ 
lesaaa  i^ate,  and  let  us  explain. 

IR[  W.  1.  EVA.'VS  SCH9M  «  (UWa 


Sixty  handy  law  volumes.  The  ONLY  complete  aeries  of  law 
text  books  KVEK  PHKPAKED  FOB  COUKESPONOENOE 
INSTRUCTION.  Written  et<pecially  for  the  American  School 
of  Correspondence  by  56  of  America's  sreateat  legal  authoritiea, 
including  deans  and  profeaaors  in  leading  resident  law  achoola, 
judges  of  federal  and  state  courts  and  prominent  practicing 
attorneys.  HARVARD.  YALE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  CHICAGO, 
WISCONSIN.  ILLINOIS,  MICHIGAN,  and  other  great  universi¬ 
ties  have  oontribute<l  to  this  wonderful  aggregation  of  legal  talent. 
Ko  other  school  can  furniHh  tb(*se  remarkable  law  texts.  Farsupe- 
rior  to  studying  from  a  "Law  Library"  or  "Cyclopedia  of  Law.^* 

-  America's 


Newest  and  Best 


New 

Pocket 

Size 

Text 

Books 

Yours 

With 

This 

Great 

New 

Law 

Coarse 


Law  Ckiorse 


The  Ia,it  word  in  Americul 
Law  and  Practice.  Eiery 
branch  of  the  law  thorouichir 
covered.  Stripped  of  all  non- 
enaential.  and  uaeleM  tech* 
nicalitiea.  Written  in  plain, 
Himple,  easily  understood 
IsnKuaee.  All  legal  terms 
thoroughly  explained  and 
made  perfectly  clear.  100% 
efficiency  in  law  instruction. 
Simplicity  of  method  make, 
it  possible  for  yon  to  get 
ALL  the  knowledge  con¬ 
tained  in  the  complete 
couiw.  Handy  pocket  site 
text  books  enable  yon  to 
study  under  any  and  ml  con¬ 
ditions.  Have  your  lesson 
always  in  your  pocket.  Take 
advantage  of  every  spare 
moment.  Savestime.  Means 
quicker  admission  to  the  bar- 

The  World's 


ers.  Enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  having  graduated  a  higher 
xiereentage  of  its  students  than  any  other  correspondence  school 
in  the  world.  Pre-eminently  the  b^  school  for  YOU, 


Bar  ExaminaUon  Gnarantee 
Tk  AMrioa  SdwsI  af  Cafropaad- 
«K  paiulea  ta  mack  lad  wtnet 
yn,«illMat  iddiliiail  eipasc.  if 
jaa  U  la  pan  Ike  kar  cuana- 
aiiM  alcr  caaglitMf  Ike  Ml 


Big  48*Page  Book  FREl 


iWHYs  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST 


Short-Story  Writi 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  histon’,  form. 
and  writing  of  the  Khsrt-Ktdrj.  taught  by 
Eteswets,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine.  Ootr  m 
hHHtirfd  H>mt  .T/w/fv  Courstt  un>1fr  pr^/tsurt  * 
Harvard,  Broirn,  Cor  mil  and  Uadittg  colUgtt. 

«&0-Psce  ratalsg  Kree.  Write 

The  Home  Correepondcnce  SdRHi 

hepi.  t4H,  KpHsfffleld.  NaM. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


THE  UNIVERSE  AT  ONE’S  ELBOW 


SUBSCRIBERS  SAY: 

“A  comfortable  book  to  live  with.” 

‘Inpoasible  to  improve  on  these  volumes.” 
Tractkally  faultless.” 

“A^jlendkl  travelling  companion.” 

Ddighted  with  both  form  and  substance.” 
“Amperb  example  of  bookmaking.” 

The  best  investment  around  this  house.” 
“Acme  of  perfection  in  bookmaking.” 

"An  unprecedented  thing.” 

*A  work  in  a  class  by  itself.” 

‘Sboold  grace  the  shelves  of  every  home, 
pffice,  or  public  library.” 

"Hoet  attractive  in  every  way.” 

“Avenuine  sense  of  pleasure.” 

The  price  is  astonishingly  low.” 

“Equal  to  our  highest  expectations.” 

‘AB  that  it  is  represented.” 

Trah,  full,  and  a  thing  of  beauty.” 

Hw  in  handling  and  economy  of  space.” 
The  improvement  is  almost  indescribable.” 
Teanty  and  lightness  of  the  volumes.” 
Tadiapensable  to  every  active  intellect.” 

“An  epochal  contribution  to  literature.” 
"Equally  English  and  American.” 

.  Aatgnished  to  find  all  promises  fulfilled.” 
"Wightful  fireside  companions.” 

The books  in  their  new  form  are  perfec- 
•  tion.” 

“A  great  comfort.” 

^Advantages  of  lightness  and  small  bulk.” 
“A  daily  inteUectual  delight.” 

“Eeaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 

“So  complete  and  yet  so  concise.” 

A  tremendous  advance.” 
trdy  international.” 
p^hing  else  to  compare  with  it.” 

^*ands  without  a  single  rival.” 

Most  perfect  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Tt  is  simply  indispensable.” 

Expectations  met  in  every  way.” 

T  have  ordered  two  more  sets.” 

^ospectus  fails  to  do  justice  to  it.” 
Tyfection  in  bookmaking.” 
j^^tle  short  of  marvellous.” 

"Orthy  of  its  high  traditions.” 


120  West  32nd  Street, 
New  York. 


To  the  Reader  of  this  Ma^zine: 

A  fanner  in  a  one-room  shack  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany. 

A  newsman  in  Toronto. 

The  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 

These  and  50,000  other  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  every  walk  of  life — 
rich  and  poor— have  bought  the  new  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannioa. 

Were  you  as  rich  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  or 
so  poor  that  $5  a  month  meant  actual  sac¬ 
rifices,  you  could  not  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  On  the  following  pages  you  will 
find  photographs  of  subscribers  of  all 
classes,  from  riilers  to  wage-earners.  To 
each  of  them  the  new  Britannioa  has  proved 
of  practical  daily  value. 

Before  the  sale  is  closed  and  the  price 
advanced,  we  want  you  to  realize  what  the 
possession  of  this  incomparable  work  will 
mean  to  you  in  your  business,  or  in  your 
home.  Let  us  send  you,  free  by  mail,,  a 
beautifully  illustrated  prospectus  of 
250,000  words,  which  costs  us  50  cents  a 
copy  to  print  and  mail.  It  will  perhaps 
give  you  a  new  idea  as  to  why  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannioa  is  "the  most  successful 
book  of  our  time." 


Yours  faithfully. 

The  Manager. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Prairie  home  of  MRS.  C.  C.  GRAY  Farmer,  Sturgis,  So.  Dakoli 
Suburiber.  No. 


Photo.  Bieber 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  11.  OF  GERMANY 


HEREVER  the  English  lang^is 
read  you  will  find  the  new  edition  of 
Britannica. 


It  is  the  one  univeral 
source  of  authoritative  information  wherever 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  spread.  Itish 
temational  in  its  scope,  its  origin  and  itssak. 

For  nearly  150  years  the  Britannica  has 
occupied  a  unique  position  among  booh 
It  is  as  valuable  and  as  much  usS  in  the 
palace  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  as  it  is  in  the 
White  House. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  (h 
tribution  of  the  present  new  edition  is  not 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  sold  in  every  d# 
ized  country,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  appealed 
as  a  necessity  to  every  class.  Kings,  et 


Photo,  ly  S  Campbell 

THE  POTALA,  LHASSA 
Home  of  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet 


out  it.  Business  and  professional  men  have 
equally  recognized  its  value  to  them.  And 


CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN,  ESQ. 

District  Attorney,  New  York  County,  at  his  desk 
in  his  office 
Subscriber ^  No.  24^t 


thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  humWer 
walks  of  life,  to  whom  the  expenditure  of 


$5.00  a  month  was  a  serious  matter,  havehe 
grudged  themselves  other  purchases  and  «»• 
centrated  their  book  money  upon  acquirin? 
this  work,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  eth 
cational  forces  ever  devised. 

Why  Does  This  Work  Mean  So  Much 
to  So  Many? 

(1)  It  contains  material  not  to  be  found  elsewheft 
such  as  the  new  discoveries  in  all  tK 
sciences:  new  inventions  and  devices; 


The  ever^hifting  camp  of  MR.  £.  A.  BAUGHAN, 
»  construction  engineer  in  Georgia 
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T.  Y.  VOSIHKAWA  daughter  OF  A.  E.  McGILL 

ist  Servant,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

Swheriitr,  Nt.  3St7^4  United  Gold  Mines,  Congress,  Aria. 


ners  in  Many  Lands 

It  is  the  most  complete  work  of  reference  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  index  of  500,000  entries 
enables  the  reader  to  secure  instantly  an  answer 
to  any  specific  question.  The  569  maps  are  also 
Mexed,  there  being  no  less  than  125,000  gazetteer 
entries. 

The  New  Britannica  is  more  than  an  encyclo* 
paedia;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  library  of  440  vol¬ 
umes  of  100,000  words  each,  for  its  text  consists  of 
more  than  44,000,000  words.  By  means  of  the 
supplementary  volume  “Courses  of  Reading  and 
sidy”  the  owner  of  Britannica  has  a  choice  of 
66  different  reading  courses,  so  that  if  he  desires 
he  can  use  the  Britannica  either  for  casual 
reading  on  such  subjects  as  history,  literature, 
questions  of  the  day,  etc.,  or  for  systematic  study 
of  any  of  the  arts,  sciences,  or  industries. 

For  150  years,  Britannica  has  been  synonymous 
with  authority.  Swinburne,  the  great  English 
poet,  said  when  he  was  invited  to  contribute  to 
the  9th  edition  that  the  greatest  compliment 
tbt  could  be  paid  to  a  man  of  letters  is  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  contribute  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica.  The  fifteen  hundred  specialists  from 
twenty-one  countries  who  co-operated  to  produce 
the  present  new  work  number  among  them  the 
world’s  greatest  authorities,  including  eight  win¬ 
ners  of  the  world’s  Nobel  prize. 

The  use  of  India  paper  (characterized  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Aked  as  “an  inspiration  of  genius”)  re¬ 
duces  the  weight  and  bulk  by  two-thirds.  A  vol¬ 
ume  of  1,000  pages,  printed  on  India  paper,  is  only 
one  inch  thick,  and  so  light  that  it  may  be  held 
easily  in  one  hand.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  where  the  reader  turned  once  to  the  bulky 
volumes  of  previous  editions,  he  will  turn  twenty 
times  to  the  thin  handy  volumes  of  the  present 
uew  edition. 


A.  E.  ALXADADO 

Standing  on  the  right  of  group  of  his  fellow 
miners  in  the  Homestake  Mine,  South  Dakou 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  at  his  editorial 
desk  in  the  office  of  The  Outlook,  New  York 


SACHI  PRASANNA  MUKHERJEE 
Bengalee  Zemindar,  Calcutta.  Two  volumes  of 
the  Britannica  are  on  the  table 


Photo,  Beach 

HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  BOURNE 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
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PkotOf  G»  Kalkar 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 
Novelist  and  Poet 
Stiiscriier  in  England,  No.  2012 


VILHJALMUR  STEFANSSON 

Leader  of  the  Canadian  Arctic 
Expedition,  who  took  a  set  of  the 
Ennclopzdia  Britannica,the  only 
work  of  reference  in  his  equipment 


Photo,  LangfUr 

GUGLIELMO  MARCO*! 
Inventor  of  the  Marconi  systen  of 
telegraphy 

Snitcriier  in  England,  ^ 


A  Few  of  the  50,000  Owners  (continued) 


(6)  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Bri- 
tannica  the  publishers  were  enabled  to  manufacture  simul¬ 
taneously  no  less  than  50,000  sets,  or  1,450,000  volumes, 
thus  reducing  manufacturing  costs  to  a  minimum  and 
making  possible  the  low  introductory  price.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  would  not  have  b^n  able  to  afford  the 
Britannica  if  this  edition  had  been  published  at  the  price 
of  the  last  edition,  namely,  $7.50  a  volume,  were  able  to 
take  quick  advantage  of  the  present  low  prices  and  easy 
terms  of  payment. 

^  Closing  of  the  subscription  lists. — The  sale  at  the  present 
^  pn^es  was  closed  in  England  on  December  20,  and  the  prices 
''  raised.  The  demand  for  the  work  in  this  country  consequent  up- 
•  on  the  impending  increase  in  price  was  such  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  another  5,000  copies.  These 
c^not  be  ready  for  delivery  until  the  month  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  sale  will  be  closed,  and  the  price  advanced  $29  a  set. 

A  Wonderful  Book  Revealed  by  a  Wonderful 
"Prospectus — Sent  Free  by  Mail 
On  receipt  of  your  inquiry,  we  will  promptly  for 
ward  you  free,  by  mail,  a  beautiful  illustrated  pros 
pectus  containing  250,000  words.  .  This  “book  about 

a  book”  is  12  inches  deep, 
i  9  inches  wide,  and  con 
I  I  I  tains  specimens  of  the 

j  M.™,.,.  E..Tdop«di.  I  :  famous  India  paper,  colored 

I  120  w...  32nd  s.™..  I  :  full  page  illus 

I  NnwYorkCit,  I  i  trations,  colored  maps, 
p.„„  «nd ...  b,  .  !  i  and  a  complete  d^rip 

^  copy  of  your  large  muxtrated  pros-  |  tlOn  01  3.  WOrk  WhlCh  IS 

j  I  i  the  most  remarkable  book 

I  -  i  I  of,  the  age. 

^  Street _  | 

I  aty - j  j  The  Manager,  Ency- 

I  clopaedia  Britannica 


Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  mr 


Corporatioi 


JOSEPH  A.  ARM>IR0 

For  17  years  a  seller  of  rit» 
in  the  streets  of  Toroeta  j 
chaser  of  a  copy  of  the 
impression,  sheepskin  bis«< 
Snitcriier,  No.  14/11 


111 ; 


and  Power, 

Vim  an  dVigor^ 

ALL  YOURS!  Strength 
that  is  more  than  mere 
muscular  strenjjth.  The 
Etren^h  of  perfect  health. 


'  abundant  nerve  force — the  | 
^  strength  of  keen  relish  is 
now  within  your  reach 
through  vibration !  Nine  out 
rm  I  of  ten  people  are  only  half 

/  alive.  How  about  yourself? 
/  If  you  only  knew  how  much 
'  vibration  would  do,  you  wouldn’t  go 
another  day  without  trying  it.  Send  the  free  coupon 
(or  the  big  new  book  that  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Use  This  Camera 
10  Days  FREE 


same, address  and  occupation  on  coupon  below, 
and  the  new  Naco  Folding  Pocket  Camera 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  Parcel  Post.  this 
Itamera  for  ten  days,  see  how  splendidly  it 
[works,  note  the  new  method  for  inserting  roll 
Wms,  no  thumb  holds.  Can  be  loaded  and 
Moaded  in  daylight— no  dark  room  necessary. 

Naco  is  equipped  with  the  famous 
iWoUensak  “Victus”  shutter,  working  up  to 
^00  of  a  second.  High  grade  Rapid  Sym- 
Metrical  lens.  This  is  an  ideal  Camera^  Takes 
post  card  size  picture,  3*4  X  5V4  in. 
plMsure  or 


rc  picluic,  A  uyj  111.  Use  it  for 

, _ _r  profit;  take  pictures  for  making 

money  or  for  fun  or  stud]^.  It  is  a  great  pas¬ 
time  and  a  liberal  education. 

If,  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  you  find  it’s  just 
the  Camera  you  want,  send  us  $2.00  and  then 
$2.00  a  month  for  nine  months — $20.00  in  all. 
If  you  do  not  want  it,  simply  return  the 
Camera  at  our  expense.  You  run  no  risk. 

This  is  the  Greatest  Camera 
Offer  Ever  Made  in  America 

I  This  celebrated  Naco  Folding  Camera  has 
■ever  sold  for  less  than  $20.00  cash  anywhere 
[in  the  world;  that’s  the  standard  price.  This 
i  it  the  first  time  you  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
'lanity  of  buying  this  high  grade  Camera  on  the 
[caiy-payment  plan. 

bpecial  Film  Offer 

^  Tea  will  seed  one  or  more  rolls  of  films  to  , 
l^oot  thh  amera.  and  we  are  makiniT  a  o' 

^■dal  offer:  Send  us  50c  and  we  will 
gi^rou  a  roll  of  films  that  will  take  6 
Alter  you  have  taken  the 
■pres,  send  the  roll  to  us  and  w 
■A  ffrvelop  and  print  them  and 
■id  them  to  you  without  any 
■pUon.il  charge.  Fill  out 
^BbConpon  Today  and  try 
BfckwnderfulNac.i  lor  10 
llnrsfeee.  We  will  send 
M>you  prepaid.  You  >0' 
risk  at  all. 

WiiAL  CAMERA 

OMfAWY,  Name 


trial.  Feel  its  health-giving 
vibrations  for  yourself. 
Don’t  be  weak.  You  can 
be  strong  and  healthy  if 


you  will  by  using  the  White  1 

Cross  Electric  Vibrator. 

tor  nod  ita  Attachments. 

Vibration  Is  Life 


It  will  chase  away  the  years  like 
magic.  Every  nerve,  every  fibre,  of 

your  wliolo  body  will  thoroughly  tingle  with 
the  force  of  your  own  awakened  power, 
k  Rich,  red  blood  wilt  be  sent  coursing 
V  tbrougli  every  vein  and  artery,  you  will 
b<'  made  over— new  from  head  to  foot. 
You’ll  sleep  the  lu  altli  giving  restful 
sleep  like  you  us<‘d  to  and  awaken  refreshed, 
keen  for  the  day’s  activi-  Jw— ■■■■ 
ties.  Your  self-respect  ^ 
i‘vt*n  ^^ill  bt*  incrcflsud  m  •  fxif%c*T*D/\nj 
k  a  hundredfold.  /  UNDSTROM 


COUPON 

NATIONAL 
CAMFRA  <’<>. 
141*3  f  TieMtiillt  St. 
S'!'.  FOl  IS,  MO. 
Send  me  fvir  ten  da>-s*  free  trial 
Naco  Camera.  If  I  am  satisfied 
W’ith  it,  I  will  sen<l  you  fJ.OO  as 
first  payment,  ami  then  fJ.OO  per 
month  for  nine  months.  H  1  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the  camera.  I  will  fetum  it 
to  you  within  ten  ila>s  at  your  expense, 
tl  enclose  50c  for  your  special  film  offer.) 


Address 


Ocenr^tion 
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Kindly  mention  Everj'body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \nsiting  your  dealer. 
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Beauty  Box  FREE 

AA/^  want  a  million  more  women  to  know  how  correct  and  deliKhtful  are  Mua,. 
VV  Complexion  Beautitiers.  Consequently  we  make  this  most  liberal  offer. 
Here’s  a  dainty  miniature  selection  of  our  DeLuxe  Preparxtioni.  These  Cn* 
Powders  and  Soaps  are  the  finest  obtainable  in  this  country.  Over  1100  ihoia., 
recommend  them.  Over  2(XIU  Cosmeticians  use  them.  They  are  the  dcliik  ’ 
many  thousands  of  fastidious  ladu's.  The  splendid  Motor  Cream  protects  Ihtai 
against  wind  and  weather.  Lettuce  Cleansing  Cream  is  called  "the  world's 
cream.”  Marinello  Soap  is  daintily  scented,  delightful  for  face  and  hands.  Maritit 
^  CO  ^  Powder  is  the  softest,  most  delicately  shaded  face  powder  chemists  can  pnxfcl 

The  **BeaHty  Booh'*  la  free  with  the  Beauty  Box.  It  gives  psgss 
of  the  Marinello  socrots  ol  caring  lor  tho  comploxlon,  hands  and  hair. 
Send  one  dime  and  a  hvo  cent  stamp  to  help  pay  postage  and  packh^ 
Th*  Marinallo  Company,  Dapt.  38,  Mallora  Bide.,  Chicaco,  M^k 


n  oommission-Nevef  need  new  ribs-Never  need  new  plsnks-^ver  need  calking.  Uesigi 
ed  by  Expert  Naval  Architects.  Gxaraateed  Ibrelawlr  Arslan  Psartare-Built  of  heavily  ra 
ranixed.  tough  steel  pistes  like  Government  Torpedo  Boats-Fitted  mlh  siMi^t 
eompartmenta  like  Life  Boats.  Equipped  with  BterUng  4  Cycle  and  Pierce- 
Budd  and  Ferro  2  Cycle  Hotors-Never  stall-Never  balk-Bxhaust  silently 


MULLINS  STEEL  BOATS  CAN  T  SIMK 


under  water-Fw  Safety-Speed^ 'omfort  and  Enjoyment  there's  nothing  can  equal  a 
Haillai  BMt.  Send  for  beautiful  book  illustrated  in  color-lt't  Fr»e. 

THK  Wo  He  MCLLINS  COo  The  Warld**  LarfiMit  BbbI  Builder*.  104  Fraaklla  Str^t,  SalrB*  OkU 


Detroit  MjaSi^e  Engine 

•  ST\d  C  ^  tJses  Gasoline  L-<  ij  or  Kerosentl 


Dealers  Profit 


on  any  of  our  6  models,  with  outfits  com* 
plete.  LockwoiKl'Ash  Motors  sold  from 
Uctor)'  to  user,  and  ever>’  one  guaranteed 
{ur  a  year. 

SO  llayt  Trial— Will  Skip  .tt  Oaee 
frrifriit  paid.  it  muM  )4«8M  .ti>u  or  Msd 
it  iBck  at  our  eiprcMr.  1  ^  H.  H. 
and  ■•utflt  eomplBt*  $:>i'>.2.W8  clear  caTioc 
of  11-1.211.  INirt  touiaelf  oa  oMdur  boatiof 
and  tbe  l««  «raf  to  bur  motor*  1*t  •cod* 
lae  t<>da,T  fur  «Kir  l>«autiful  new  catalua. 
U«t  bury— tbe  acaai'ti  «ili  arioa  b*  bcrc. 

MM'liWOOI».4sH  NOTOK  (M). 
84S  llartBB  MU»  JarktBBe  Mlek. 


or  1 '/a  H.P  Outfit 
'^0(3  Complete.  Freight  Paid 


BemnnttraW 
Agent  wanted  i 
In  each  bi>at>  V 
log  ciimmunity. 
Special  wbulesala 

Srice  on  first  out* 
katild.  Amaring 

fuel  iryector  aarea 
BALP  operating 
er«t.  gieei  more 


(OF  COURSE) 

BECAUSE  IT’S  “THE  WOOD  ETERNAL” 
&  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS  &  LASTS 


On  the  Minute 

By  GEORGE  RANDOLPH  CHESTER 

nERE’S  a  thrilling  story  of  New  York  life  in  an  entirely  new 
vein  by  Walling  ford' s  creator.  Could  you  guess  what  the 
slapping  of  a  panhandler’s  face  had  to  do  with  $100,000  graft  and  the 
sale  of  a  railroad?  Imagine  such  apparently  separate  and  distinct 
events  being  the  basis  for  a  dramatic,  thrilling  story.  This  corking 
yarn  is  in  the  March 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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This  probably  is  the  most  important 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

ever  made  to  the  nation  at  large  by  any  part  of  the  American  Lumber  Industry,  which,  as 
the  well-informed  know,  is  the  second  largest  manufacturing  industry  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  degree  of  importance  is  due,  primarily,  to  the  impressive  character  of  tlie  FACTS  about 
Douglas  FIR  and  Washington  Red  Cedar  (not  to  omit  West  Coast  Hemlock  and  Spruce). 

TheU.S.  Government  Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  88,  June  17,  1911,  describes  Douglas  FIR  as 

“PROBABLY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  AMERICAN  WOODS” 

Douglas  FIR  is  the  most  universally  adaptable  wood  available  on  two  continents.  Its  export 
trade  is  tremendous.  It  is  just  coming  into  its  own  in  its  native  land. 

Ih  proportion  to  iu  weight,  Douglas  FIR  is  by  all  odds  the  STRONGEST  wood  that  grows  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  makes  it  the  prime  choice  of  experienced  buyers  for  all  structural 

Srposes.  The  great  fir  trees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  yield  squared  timbers  up  to  4  ft.  square 
100  ft  long — or  3  ft.  square  by  over  150  ft.  long. 

Douglas  FIR  is  the  world's  chief  reliance  for  masts  and  spars  of  historic  splendor  and  perfection.  The 
new  yacht  of  Emperor  Wilhelm  is  equipped  with  the  product  of  the  undersigned. 

HR  is  the  economic  necessity  of  the  modem  builder  of  great  factories  and  warehouses.  It  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  most  skillful  freight-car  builders  in  the  world.  A  freight-car  of  FIR  weighs  6.000  imunds  less  than  its  exact 
counterpart  built  of  the  second-best  wood  for  this  purpose — and  the  FIR  freight-car  is  the  stronger.  This  is 
significant  to  every  user  of  sturdy  timber  for  any  sort  of  purpose.  (Store  up  this  point — it  may  be  valuable 
to  YOU  some  day). 

Washington  Red  Ced.\r — “the  moth-proof  wood" — is  pre-eminent  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  users, 
for  shingles,  siding  and  other  exterior  uses,  as  well  as  for  closet-lining,  moth-proof  receptacles,  etc.  Western 
Hemlock  (a  totally  different  wood  from  “eastern"  hemlock)  is  a  splendid  farm  lumber  —  thoroughly  dependable 
and  easily  worked.  Spruce  is  a  splendid  “buy”  for  its  special  utilities. 

Dougkas  FIR,  however,  not  only  has  the  signal  values  and  extraordinary  qualities  suggested  above,  but  it 
has  been  accurately  described  as 

“AMERICA’S  FUTURE  TIMBER  RELIANCE.” 

FIR  is  the  only  great  native  wood  whose  annual  cut  is  not  diminishing.  Its  yearly  production  is  over 
5.000,000,000  board-feet,  and  at  that  rate  (if  no  reforestation  whatever  should  occur)  the  standing  timber  will 
l**t  *50  years  more.  Future  famine  there  may  be  in  some  spwes  of  lumber — ^but  not  in  FIR. 

This  means  perpetual  variety  of  choice  —  unvarying  maintenance  of  dependable  grading  —  certainty  of 
supply  —  promptitude  of  delivery,  of  any  kind  and  in  any  quantity  —  and  automatic  surety  of  prices  below 
^^'i^^lative  values,  compared  with  other  lumbers. 

From  cottages  and  art-doors  to  freight-cars,  from  delicate  interior  panelling  to  foundation  sills  and  fac- 
beyond  argument  and  beyond  competition,  the  greatest  ALL-UTILITY  wood  that  grows. 

^  And,  compared  with  the  modern  “substitutes*'  for  wood,  for  various  uses,  FIR  is  impregnable  in  its 
merits  and  its  economic  desirability. 

.  Following  announcements  will  be  informative  in  special  directions,  conservative  in  statement  and  thoroughly 
dependable  in  every  detail  of  suggestion.  FOLLOW  THEM  CAREFULLY.  Building  material  claims  are  important 
►  enoi^h  to  deserv’e  more  analysis  than  many  people  give  them.  Money  unwisely  spent  in  building  is  not 
qmckly  recoverable  —  errors  of  judgment  (due  to  hasty  inference  in  place  of  personal  investigation)  are 
Hard  to  correct — and  costly. 

WRITE  US  IX  DETAIL  of  your  needs  and  hopes.  We  have  a  Service  Bureau  of  unlimited  resources.  No 
question  too  slight  to  answer  —  no  demand  too  big  to  meet.  Ask  us  for  appropriate  literature  —  samples  —  advice. 

You  will  be  glad  you  did.  Address 

WEST  COAST  LmiBER  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

717  XA.CX>1m£A.  XA.CX>AdA»  WASBmOXON 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


American  School 

L  of  Correspondence.  Chicago.  USA 


That  coupon 


ave  me  my 


“It  s  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I  was  just 
where  you  are  now.  My  work  was  unpleas¬ 
ant;  my  pay  was  small.  I  had  my  mother  to 
take  care  of,  and  it  was  tough  sledding  trying 
to  make  ends  meet.  I  hadn’t  had  much 
schooling.  I  didn’t  know  enough  to  fill  any 
better  job  than  the  one  I  had. 

“One  day  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the 
American  School.  It  told  how  other  men  got 
better  positions  and  bigger  salaries  by  taking 
their  courses.  I  didn’t  see  how  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  could  benefit  me,  but  as  long  as  it 
didn’t  cost  anything  to  mark  the  coupon  I 
thought  it  was  worth  investigating  at  least. 
I  marked  the  coupon  and  sent  it  in  on  the 
next  mail. 

“That  waa  two  yean  ngo,  and  now  I'm  drawing 
more  monoy  every  week  than  I  uted  to  get  in  a 
month.  *  ’ 

If  you  want  a  better  Job,  it  yon  want  ntore  congenial 
work,  if  you  want  a  salary  that  will  put  you  in  the  elate 
where  you  belong— 

SIGN  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW 


Has  the  World's 
Master  Memory 


Let  Him 
Improve  Yours 


Ftiix 

ran  inatantlT  a 
the  i>opalaM  t 

any  place  h  k 

world  of  Ml 

orrr;  he  can  (rive  without  hesitation  the  data  «fk| 
and  death  of  the  p«at  men  of  history;  he  hai  Itt 
facts  and  figures  stored  away  in  his  brain.  Httei 
simple  system  that  enables  him  to  remember  ail  tkat 
should  remember.  He  w  ants  to  teach  it  to 

\r  I  I  woU  he  able  to  recaD  Namet,  Faco,  Da 
TtJU  Telephone  and  Stroal  Numben- 

I  I  can  lemember  the  taGent  Facta  in  a  Bid 
I  anything  die  yon  lead— aitei  one  nadw 

\/  I  I  can  inatantly  recnlcd  impoitanl  Baaaa  ai 
1  F*rnlraaional  Facta  oi  Memoranda— 

I  I  can  become  a  dear  thinker  and  in  PaUc  Ssa 
I  Vw  ing  get  a  him  graap  on  what  yon  dniRSn 


**  Mr.  Berol'a  method  has  helped  my  roeroory  ia  rm, 
way.  1  uae  it  every  day  and  its  po—ibilitiet  aro  ofnaf 
up  to  me  more  and  more  aa  1  put  it  more  and  moat  an 
prartiv^.  1  can  not  begin  to  eatimale  ita  value  to  na.*- 
cnaa.  A.  STSBatbs.  C'arnegM  Hall.  New  York  City. 

The  Berol  Mail  Course  in  Memory  Trainlnt  re.: ' 
only  a  few  spare  moments  daily.  Ask  to^l^,  n  i 
postal  card,  for  free  full  partirulara.  Address, 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Ogpt.  S2Z  NmYiAA 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

Check  the  course  you  want  and  mail  the  coupon  now 


AscricM  Sc^mI  sf  CflfrnptsfaKCp  Chictftp  U.S.A.  ■ 

I  Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  bow  I  caa  qualify  for  I 
'  the  position  marked  **Xt^  F\cr>'body's  2-14  * 


BECOm 

/  A 

S  1  4  School  of  N'-- 

i  I  has  trained  ’.I 

I  I  of  women  in  that  M 

%  3  homes  to  earn  W 

\  #  $25  a  week  as  oiflo 

V  Send  for  acoRr 

“How  I  Becaaei 
Nuroe”  and  OiiYn 
Book— 24K  pages »  . 

actual  experiences  of  Chautauqua  Nurses. 

Forty.right  tpecinifn  lesson  pages  sent  free  to  all  raftast 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nunmi 

281  Main  Street  Tlurteenlh  Year  Jamestowa.K>^ 


•Eleetriaal  Enrlneer 
•Elee.  Ughl  *  Power  Sapt. 
.EleetrinU  WIiwsmui 
•Telephone  Expert 
•Arehiteet 

•BnlMlar  Centraeter 
•Arehiteetnml  Brafteiian 
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Sing,  smile -and  soothe  your 
WRIGLEYSk. 


of  itk'imiuei  It 
keeps  ^our  mouth 


/  pure|  and  cool 
and  Votir  thro 
^  refreshed* 

Ji  brightens  teeth, 
^  sharpens  the 


idds  digestion. 


IVs  clean,  pure, 
healthful  If  h*a 


WRIGLEirS, 
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Not  "Raised 
With  Yeast 


a  loaf  of  white 
flour  bread  with 
yeast  —  but  you 

can’t  ‘‘raise”  healthy,  robust  American 
youngsters  in  that  way.  The  best  food 
for  growing  boys  and  girls  is 


Shredded  Wheat 


It  contains  no  yeast,  no  fats,  no  chemicals  of 
any  kind  —  just  pure,  whole  wheat,  steam - 
cooked,  shredded  and  baked.  The  crisp,  brown 
Biscuits  are  not  only  deliciously 
appetizing,  but  they  encourage 
thorough  chewing,  which  makes 
them  better  than  porridges. 


Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit*  (heated  in  the  oven 
to  restore  crispne**)  eaten  with  hot  milk  or  cream, 
Vfill  supply  all  the  energy  needed  for  a  half  day’s 
work.  Deliciously  nourishing  and  wholesome  when 
eaten  in  combination  with  canned  peaches  or  other 
canned  or  preserved  fruits,  baked  apples,  stewed 
prune*  or  sliced  bansma*.  Try  toasted  TRISCUIT, 
the  shredded  wheat  wafer,  for  luncheon,  with  butter 
or  cheese. 


It’s  All  in  the  Shreds' 


THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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ICTORIAL  GUIDE  to  AMERICA 


I  THE  ATTENTION  OF  TOURISTS  IS  ESPECIALLY  CALLED  TO  THIS  MID-FEBRUARY  SCENE  IN  DENVER, 
COLORADO,  WHERE  WOMEN  ARE  SUFFERED  TO  VOTE.  THE  PICTURE  SHOWS  OCEAN  AVENUE,  LOOKING 
north  toward  the  NEW-POST  OFFICE  FROM  THE  SAILORS*  MONUMENT.  YOSEMITE  RAPIDS  COULD 
rtOBABLY  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  DISTANCE  WERE  THERE  NOT  SO  MANY  BUILDINGS  TO  OBSTRUCT  THE 
'lEW.— H.  G.  D. 
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in  two  forms 


itvner  Kinds  ^ 

|q{  PoYxsVw 
\  Mvd  OC^' 


We  are  now  making  Bon  Ami 
in  both  Powder  and  Cake  form 
so  that  you  can  have  it  which¬ 
ever  way  you  like. 

In  either  form  it  is  the  same 
old  reliable  Bon  Ami! 

Just  as  the  cake  is  the  only  mineral 
soap  you  dare  use  on  plate  glass  and 
nickel,  etc.,  so  Bon  Ami  Powder  is 
the  only  powder  you  dare  use  on 
such  fine  shining  surfaces. 

Think  of  a  cleansing  powder  which 
you  can  use  fearlessly  on  plate  glass, 
knowing  that  it  won’t  scratch  1 

Use  scouring  soaps  and  powders  to 
scour  with;  use  Bon  Ami  to  polish 
with.  With  its  fine  white  lather,  it 
makes  things  shine— bath-tubs,  mir¬ 
rors,  windows,  nickel,  brass,  copper, 
tin,  tile  and  white  enamel. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  carry  Bon  Ami 
Powder  yet,  make  him  get  it  for  you. 


10c  in 
either  form 


**LHe  the  thick 
that's  nenvly 
hatched. 

Bon  Ami  has 
never  scratched. 


THE  BON  AMI 
COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 
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LITTLE 

EVE  ED  CARTON 

hj 

>  ,  8leanor  Halloivell  ylhboll 


‘MOLLY  MAKE-BELIEVE,"  "THE  WHITE 
LINEN  NURSE,"  ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY  R.M.  CROSBY 


THE  FIRST  CH.\PTER:  On  the  veranda  of  a  summer-resort  hotel  Mr.  Edgarton  was 
quizzing  young  Mr.  Barton  on  his  standards  in  picking  out  girls.  But  Mr.  Barton  didn’t 
know  Mr.  Edgarton’s  name,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  quite  freely  characterized  Mr. 
Eidgarton’s  daughter  as  dowdy,  plain,  and  wholly  uninteresting.  A  very  few  minutes  after  he 
found  out  the  dismaying  trath,  Mr.  Edgarton  contrived  to  send  his  daughter  Eve  and  Mr. 
Barton  off  riding  together. 

.\t  once  Barton’s  surprises  began.  Eve  rode  without  touching  the  reins  with  her  hands,  leaving 
her  arms  free  to  carry  a  huge  bundle  of  papers.  She  took  along  an  extra  horse,  saddled  but  rider¬ 
less.  She  rode  over  the  roughest  roads,  at  top  speed,  on  that  broiling  hot  day.  .\nd  at  last,  in 
her  drawly  little  voice,  she  asked  Mr.  Barton  to  go  home. 

He  started,  finally.  But  almost  at  once  a  furious  storm  broke,  and  Barton  dashed  back  on  the 
path  Eve  had  taken.  Just  for  a  moment  he  saw  her,  and  then  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  him 


0HEN  Barton  recovered 
the  two  severed  parts  of 
his  consciousness  again 
and  tried  to  pull  them 
together,  he  found  that 
the  Present  was 
strangely  missing. 

The  Past  and  the  Fu¬ 
ture,  however,  were  perfectly  plain 
to  him.  He  was  a  young  stock- 
broker!  He  remembered  that  quite 
^tinctly!  And  just  as  soon  as  the 
immediate  dizzy  mystery  had  been 
cleared  up  he  would,  of  course,  be 
a  young  stock-broker  again!  But  ‘  \ 
between  this  snug  conviction  as  to 
the  Past,  this  smug  assurance  as  to 
the  Future,  his  mind  lay  tugging 
and  shivering  like  a  mar.  under  a 
split  blanket.  Where  in  creation 
1 


was  the  Present?  Alternately  he  tried  to 
yank  both  Past  and  Future  across  the 
chilly  interim. 

“There  was — a — green  and  white  piazza 
corner,”  vaguely  his  memory  reminded 
him.  “Never  again!”  some  latent  determi¬ 
nation  leaped  to  mock  him.  And  there 
had  been — some  sort  of  an  argument — with 
a  drollish  old  man — concerning  all 
homely  girls  in  general  and  one  ver\’ 
specially  homely  little  girl  in  par- 
jWP  ticular.  And  the — very  specially 
^  homely  little  girl  in  particular  had 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  man’s — 
daughter!  —  “Never  again!”  his 
original  impulse  hastened  to  reas- 
^  sure  him.  And  there  had  been  a 

\  J  horseback  ride — with  the  girl.  Oh, 

yes — out  of  some  strained  sense  of 
1  — of  parental  humor — there  had 
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been  a  forced  horseback  ride.  And  the 
weather  had  been — hot — and  black — and 
then  suddenly  very  yellow. — Yellow?  Yel¬ 
low?  Dizzily  the  word  began  to  whir 
through  his  senses — a  prism  of  light,  a  fume 
of  sulphur! — Yellow? — Yellow? — What  was 
yellow?  What  was  anything?  Where  was 
anything?  Yes!  That  was  just  it!  Where 
was  anything? 

Whimperingly,  like  a  dream-dazed  dog, 
the  soul  of  him  began  to  shiver  with  fear. 
Oh,  ye  gods!  If  returning  consciousness 
would  only  manifest  itself  first  by  some  one 
indisputable  proof  of  a  still  undisintegrated 
body,  some  crisp,  reassuring  method  of  out¬ 
lining  one’s  corporeal  edges,  some  sensory 
roll-call,  as  it  were,  of — head,  hands,  feet, 
sides!  But  out  of  oblivion,  out  of  space 
abysmal,  out  of  sensory  annihilation,  to 
come  vap)oring  back — back — back,  headless 
— armless — legless — trunkless,  conscious  on¬ 
ly  of  consciousness,  uncertain  yet  whether 
the  full  awakening  prove  itself — this  world 
or  the  next — ! — As  scared  of  heaven — as 
of  hell—!  As - 

Then  very,  very  slowly,  with  no  realiza¬ 
tion  of  eyelids,  with  no  realization  of  lifting 
his  eyelids.  Barton  began  to  see  things. 
And  he  thought  he  was  lying  on  the  soft 
outer  edges  of  a  gigantic  black  pansy,  star¬ 
ing  blankly  through  its  glowing  golden  cen¬ 
ter  into  the  droll,  sketchy  little  face  of  the 
pansy. 

And  then  suddenly,  with  a  jerk  that 
seemed  almost  to  crack  his  spine,  he  sensed 
that  the  blackness  wasn’t  a  pansy  at  all,  but 
just  a  round,  earthy  sort  of  blackness  in 
which  he  himself  lay  mysteriously  prone. 
And  he  heard  the  wind  still  roaring  furiously 
’way  off  somewhere.  And  he  heard  the 
rain  still  drenching  and  sousing  ’way  off 
somewhere.  But  no  wind  seemed  to  be 
tugging  directly  at  him,  and  no  rain  seemed 
to  be  splashing  directly  on  him.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cavernous  golden  crater  of  a 
supernatural  pansy  there  was  just  a  per¬ 
fectly  tame  yellow  farm-lantern  balanced 
adroitly  on  a  low  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
mysterious  round  blackness. 

And  in  the  sallow  glow  of  that  pleasant 
lantern-light  little  Eve  Edgarton  sat  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground  with  a  great  pulpy 
clutter  of  rain-soaked  magazines  spread  out 
all  around  her  like  a  giant’s  pack  of  cards. 
And  diagonally  across  her  breast  from 
shoulder  to  waistline  her  little  gray  flannel 
shirt  hung  gashed  into  innumerable  ribbons. 


To  Barton’s  blinking  eyes  she  looked  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strange  and  untidy.  But  nothing 
seemed  to  concern  little  Eve  Edgarton 
except  that  spreading  circle  of  half-drowned 
papers. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake — wha — ght  are  you— 
do’?’’  mumbled  Barton. 

Out  from  her  flickering  aura  of  yellow 
lantern-light  little  Eve  Edgarton  peered 
forth  quizzically  into  Barton’s  darkness. 
“Why — I’m  trying  to  save — my  poor  dear 
— books,”  she  drawled. 

“Wha — ght?”  struggled  Barton.  The 
word  dragged  on  his  tongue  like  a  weight  of 
lead.  “Wha — ght?”  he  persisted  desper¬ 
ately.  “Wh — ere? — For — Heaven’s  sake— 
wha — ght’s  the  matter — with  us?” 

Solicitously  little  Eve  Edgarton  lifted 
a  soggy  magazine-page  to  the  lantern’s 
warm,  curving  cheek. 

“Why — we’re  in  my  cav’e,”  she  confided. 
“In  my  very  own — cave — you  know — that 
I  was  head^  for — all  the  time.  We  got— 
sort  of — struck  by  lightning,”  she  started  to 
e.xplain.  “We - ” 

“Struck  by — lightning?”  gasped  Barton. 
Mentally  he  started  to  jump  up.  But  phys¬ 
ically  nothing  moved.  “My  God!  I’m  para¬ 
lyzed!”  he  screamed. 

“Oh,  no — really — I  don’t  think  so,” 
crooned  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

With  the  faintest  possible  tinge  of  reluc¬ 
tance  she  put  down  her  papers,  picked  up  the 
lantern,  and,  crawling  over  to  where  Barton 
lay,  sat  down  cross-legged  again  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  and  b«gan  with  mechan¬ 
ically  alternate  fist  and  palm  to  rubadub- 
dub  and  thump-thump-thump  and  stroke- 
stroke-stroke  his  utterly  helpless  body. 

“Oh — of — course — you’ve  had — an  aw¬ 
fully  close  call!”  she  drummed  resonantly 
up>on  his  apathetic  chest.  “But  I’ve  seen 
— three  lightning  people — a  lot  worse  off 
than  you!”  she  kneaded  reassuringly  into 
his  insensate  neck-muscles.  “And — they— 
came  out  of  it — all  right — after  a  few  days!” 
she  slapped  mercilessly  into  his  faintly  con¬ 
scious  sides. 

Very  slowly,  very  sluggishly,  as  his  circu¬ 
lation  quickened  again,  a  horrid  suspicion 
began  to  stir  in  Barton’s  mind;  but  it  took 
him  a  long  time  to  voice  the  suspicion  in 
anything  as  loud  and  public  as  words. 

“Miss — Edgarton!”  he  plunged  at  last 
quite  precipitately.  “Miss  Edgarton!  Do 
I  seem  to  have — any  shirt  on?” 

“No — you — don’t  seem  to,  exactly’,  Mr. 


Little  Eve  Edgarton 


Barton,”  conceded  little  Eve  Edgarton.  “Why,  yes — of  course,”  drawled  little 

“And  your  skin - ”  Eve  Edgartpn.  “And  your  skin - ”  Im- 

From  head  to  foot  Barton’s  whole  body  perturbably  as  she  spoke  she  pushed  him 
strained  and  twisted  in  a  perfectly  futile  down  flat  on  the  ground  again  and  began, 
effort  to  raise  himself  to  at  least  one  elbow,  with  her  hands  edged  vertically  like  two  slim 
“Why,  I’m  stripped  to  my  waist!”  he  stam-  boards,  to  slash  little  blissful  gashes  of 
mered  in  real  horror.  consciousness  and  pain  into  his  frigid  right 
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arm.  “You  see — I — had  to  take  both  your 
shirts,”  she  explained,  “and  what  was  left  of 
your  coat — and  all  of  my  coat — to  make  a 
soft — strong  rope  to  tie  round  under  your 
arms — so  the  horse  could  drag  you.” 

“Did  the  roan  dr — ag  me — ’way  up 
here?”  groaned  Barton  a  bit  hazily. 

With  the  faintest  possible  gasp  of  sur¬ 
prise  little  Eve  Edgarton  stopped  slashing 
his  arm  and,  picking  up  the  lantern,  flashed 
it  disconcertingly  across  his  blinking  eyes 
and  naked  shoulders.  “The  roans  are  in — 
heaven,”  she  said  quite  simply.  “It  was 
Mother’s  horse  that  dragged  you  up  here.” 
As  casually  as  if  he  had  been  a  big  doll  she 
reached  out  one  slim  brown  finger  and  drew 
his  under  lip  a  little  bit  down  from  his 
teeth.  “My!  But  you’re  still  blue!”  she 
confided  frankly.  “I  guess  perhaps  you’d 
better  have  a  little  more  vodka.” 

Again  Barton  struggled  vainly  to  raise 
himself  on  one  elbow.  “Vodka?”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

Again  the  lifted  lantern-light  flashed  dis¬ 
concertingly  across  his  face  and  shoulders. 

“Why,  don’t  you  remember — anything?” 
sighed  little  Eve  Edgarton.  “Not  any¬ 
thing — at  all?  Why,  I  must  have  worked 
over  you  two  hours — artificial  respiration, 
you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — before 
i  even  got  you  up  here!  My!  But  you’re 
hea\’y!”  she  reproached  him  frowningly. 
“Men  ought  to  stay  just  as  light  as  they 
possibly  can — so  when  they  get  into  trouble 
and  things — it  would  be  easier  for  wom¬ 
en  to  help  them.  Why,  last  year  in  the 
China  Sea  —  with  father  and  five  of  his 
friends - ” 

A  trifle  shiveringly  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  “Oh,  well,  never  mind  about 
father  and  the  China  Sea,”  she  retracted 
soberly.  “It’s  only  that  I’m  so  small,  you 
see,  and  so  flexible — I  can  crawl  round  most 
anywhere  through  p)ort-holes  and  things — 
even  if  they’re  capsized.  So  we  only  lost 
one  of  them — one  of  father’s  friends,  I 
mean;  and  I  never  would  have  lost  him — 
if  he  hadn’t  been  so  heavy,” 

“Hours?”  gasped  Barton  irrelevantly. 
With  a  wry  twist  of  his  neck  he  peered  out 
through  the  darkness  to  where  the  freshen¬ 
ing  air,  the  steady,  monotonous  slosh-slosh- 
slosh  of  rain,  the  pale,  intermittent  flare  of 
stale  lightning,  proclaimed  the  opening  of 
the  cave.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  what  time 
is  it?”  he  cried. 

“Why,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said 


little  Eve  Edgarton.  “But  I  should  guess  it 
might  be  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock.  Are 
you  hungry?” 

With  infinite  agility  she  scrambled  to  her 
knees  and  went  darting  off  on  all  fours  like 
a  squirrel  into  some  mysterious,  clattery 
comer  of  the  darkness,  from  which  she 
emerged  at  last  with  one  little  gray-flannel 
arm  crooked  inclusively  around  a  whole 
elbowful  of  treasure. 

“Th — ere,”  she  crooned.  “Th — ere.— 

Th— ere.— Th— ere.” 

Only  the  soft  earthy  thud  that  accom¬ 
panied  each  “Th — ere”  pointed  the  slight¬ 
est  significance  to  the  word.  The  first  thud 
was  a  slim,  queer,  stone  flagon  of  vodka. 
W’anly,  like  some  far  pinnacle  on  some  far 
Russian  fortress,  its  grim  shape  loomed  in 
the  sallow  lantern-light.  The  second  thud 
was  a  dust-colored  basket  of  dates  from 
some  green-spotted  Arabian  desert.  V’ague- 
ly  its  soft  curving  outline  merged  into 
shadow  and  turf.  The  third  thud  was  a 
battered  old  drinking-cup — dully  silver, 
mysteriously  Chinese.  The  fourth  thud 
was  a  big  glass  jar  of  frankly  American 
beef.  Altogether  familiarly,  altogether  re¬ 
assuringly,  its  sleek  sides  glinted  in  the  flick¬ 
ering  flame. 

“Sup> — per,”  droned  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

As  tomboyishly  as  a  miniature  brigand 
she  crawled  forward  again  into  the  meager 
square  of  lantern-tinted  earth  and,  yanking 
a  revolver  out  of  one  boot-leg  and  a  pair  of 
scissors  from  the  other,  settl^  herself  down 
with  sudden  utterly  unassailable  girlishness 
to  jab  the  delicate  scissors-points  into  the 
stubborn  tin  top  of  the  meat-jar. 

As  though  the  tin  had  been  his  own  flesh 
the  act  goaded  Barton  half  upright  into  the 
light — a  brightly  naked  young  Viking  to  the 
waist,  a  vaguely  shadowed  equestrian  Fash¬ 
ion  Plate  to  the  feet. 

“Well — I  certainly — never  saw  anybody 
like  you — before!”  he  glowered  at  her. 

With  equal  gravity  but  infinitely  more 
deliberation  little  Eve  Edgarton  returned 
the  stare.  “I  never  saw — anybody — like 
you — before — either,”  she  said  enigmat¬ 
ically. 

In  one  single  jerk  Barton  winced  back  into 
the  darkness.  “Oh,  I  say,”  he  stammered. 
“I  wish  I  had  a  coat!  I  feel  like  a — like  a 
fool!” 

“Why — why?”  demurred  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton  perplexedly.  Out  from  the  yellow 
heart  of  the  p>ansy-blackness  her  small. 
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grave,  gnomish 
face  peered  after 
him  with  pristine 
frankness.  “Why 
—  why  —  I  think 
you  look — nice,” 
said  little  Eve 
Edgarton. 

With  a  really 
desperate  effort 
Barton  tried  to 
clothe  himself  in 
facetiousness  if 
in  nothing  else. 

“Oh,  very'  well,” 
he  grinned  feebly. 

“If  you  don’t 
mind — there’s  no 
special  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  I 
should.” 

Vaguely,  blur- 
rishly,  like  a  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  stained- 
glass  window,  he 
began  to  loom  up 
again  into  the 
lantern  light. 

There  was  no  em¬ 
barrassment  cer¬ 
tainly  about  his 
hungei,  nor  any 
affectation  at  all 
connected  with 
his  thirst.  Chok¬ 
ingly  from  the 
battered  silver 
cup  he  gulped 

down  the  scorching  vodka.  Ravenously  he  sip,  the  sK’  jest  of  the  smoking-room,  th( 
attacked  the  salty’  meat,  the  sweet,  cloying  w’hispered  excitement  of  the  kitchen — al 
dates.  the  sophisticated  old  worldlings  hoping  in 

Watching  him  solemn-eyed  above  her  differently’  for  the  best,  all  the  unsophisti 
ow’n  intermittent  nibbles,  the  girl  spoke  out  cated  old  prudes  hoping  ecstatically’  for  th 
quite  simply  the  thought  that  was  upper-  worst! 

most  in  her  mind.  “This  supper’ll  come  in  “If  we  have  to  stay  out  here  all  night?’ 
mighty  handy,  v.on’t  it,  if  we  have  to  be  he  repeated  wildly’.  “For  Heaven’s  sake 
out  here  all  night,  Mr.  Barton?”  what  will  y’our  father  say.  Miss  Edgarton?’ 

“If  we  have  to — be  out  here — all  night?”  “W’hat  w’ill — father  say?”  yawned  litti 

faltered  Barton.  Ev’e  Edgarton.  Thuddingly  she  set  dowi 

Oh,  ye  gods!  If  just  their  afternoon  ride  the  empty  beef-jar  and  turned  again  to  he 
together  had  been  hotel  talk — as  of  course  mysterious  books  and  papers.  “Oh,  father’) 
it  was  within  five  minutes  after  their  de-  say:  What  in  creation  is  Eve — out — try 
parture — what  would  their  midnight  return  ing  to  save  to-night? — A  dog? — \  cat? — 1 
be?  Or  rather  their  non-retum?  Already  three-legged  deer?” 

through  his  addled  brain  he  heard  the  mo-  “Well,  what  do  you  expect  to  save?’ 
notonous  creak-creak  of  rocking-chair  gos-  quizzed  Barton  a  bit  tartly’. 


FLICKERINGLY,  WITH  A  HAND 
NOW  BRIGHT,  NOW  DARK,  SHE 
POINTED  OUT  HER  PAPER 
TREASURES  TO  HIM. 
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“Just — you,”  acknowledged  little  Eve 
Edgarton  without  enthusiasm.  Somberly 
as  she  sp>oke  she  picked  up  the  rain-soaked 
scrap-book  and  opened  it  cautiously  across 
her  knees.  “And — isn’t  it  funny,”  she  con¬ 
fided  placidly,  “that  I’ve  never  yet  succeed¬ 
ed  in  saving  anything — that  I  could  take 
home  with  me — and  keep!  That’s  the 
trouble  with — boarding!” 

In  a  little  vague,  gold-colored  flicker  of 
appeal  her  lifted  face  flared  out  again  into 
Barton’s  darkness.  Too  fugitive  to  be  call¬ 
ed  a  smile,  a  tremor  of  reminiscence  went 
scudding  suddenly  across  her  mouth  before 
the  brooding  shadow  of  her  old  slouch  hat 
blotted  out  her  features  again. 

“In  India  once,”  persisted  the  dreary  lit¬ 
tle  voice,  “in  India  once,  when  father  and  I 
were  going  into  the  mountains  for  the  sum¬ 
mer,  there  was  a — there  was  a  sort  of  fakir 
at  one  of  the  railway  stations  doing  tricks 
with  a  crippled  tiger-cub — a  tiger-cub  with 
a  shot-off  paw.  And  when  father  wasn’t 
looking  I  got  off  the  train  and  went  back — 
and  I  followed  that  fakir  two  days  till  he 
just  naturally  had  to  sell  me  the  tiger-cub; 
he  couldn’t  exactly  have  an  Englishwoman 
following  him  indefinitely — you  know.  And 
I  took  the  tiger-cub  back  with  me — to 
father — and  he  was  very  cunning — but — ” 
Languorously  the  speech  trailed  off  into 
indistinctness.  “But  —  the  people  at  the 
hotel  were — indifferent  to  him,”  she  rallied 
whisperingly.  “And — I  had  to  let  him  go.” 

“You  got  off  a  train?  In  India?  Alone?” 
snapped  Barton.  “And  went  following  a 
dirty — sneaking — fakir  for  two  days?  Well, 

of  all  the  crazy — indiscreet - ” 

“Indiscreet?”  mused  little  Eve  Edgarton 
very  softly.  Again  out  of  the  murky  black¬ 
ness  her  tilted  chin  caught  up  the  flare  of 
yellow  lantern-light.  “Indiscreet?”  she  re¬ 
peated  monotonously.  “Who? — I? - ” 

“Yes — you,”  grunted  Barton.  “Traip¬ 
sing  round  all  alone — after - ” 

“But  I  never  am  alone,  Mr.  Barton,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  mild  little  voice.  “You  see  I  al¬ 
ways  have  the  extra  saddle,  the  extra  railway 
ticket,  the  extra  whatever-it-is.  And — 
and — ”  Caressingly  a  little  gold-tipped 
hand  reached  out  through  the  shadows  and 
patted  something  indistinctly  metallic. 
“My  mother’s  memory?  My  father’s  re¬ 
volver?”  she  drawled.  “Why,  what  better 
company  could  —  any  girl  have?  Indis¬ 
creet?”  Slowly  the  tip  of  her  little  nose 
tilted  up  into  the  light.  “Why,  down  in 


the  Transvaal — two  years  ago,”  she  e.x. 
plained  painstakingly,  “why,  down  in  the 
Transvaal — two  years  ago — they  called  me 
the  best-chaperoned  girl — in  Africa.  Indis¬ 
creet?  Why,  Mr.  Barton — I  never  even 
saw — an  indiscreet  woman  in — all  my  life. 
Men  —  of  course  —  are  indiscreet  —  some  - 
times — ”  she  conceded  conscientiously. 
“Down  in  the  Transvaal — two  years  ago,  I 
had  to  shoot  up  a  couple  of  men  for — being 
a  little  bit  indiscreet,  but - ” 

In  one  jerk  Barton  raised  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture. 

“You  ‘shot  up’  a  couple  of  men?”  he  de¬ 
manded  peremptorily. 

Through  the  crook  of  a  mud-smeared  el¬ 
bow  shoving  back  the  sodden  brim  of  her 
hat  the  girl  glanced  toward  him  like  a 
vaguely  perplexed  little  ragamuffin.  “It  U'oi 
— messy,”  she  admitted  softly.  Out  from 
her  snarl  of  storm-blown  hair,  tattered,  bat¬ 
tered  by  wind  and  rain,  she  peered  up  sud¬ 
denly  with  her  first  frowning  sign  of  self- 
consciousness.  “If  there’s — one  thing  in  the 
world — that  I  regret,”  she  faltered  depre- 
catingly,  “it’s  a — it’s — an — untidy  fight.” 

Altogether  violently  Barton  burst  out 
laughing.  There  was  no  mirth  in  the  laugh, 
but  just  noise.  “Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
let’s  go  home!”  he  suggested  hysterically. 

“Home?”  faltered  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
With  a  sluggish  sort  of  defiance  she  reached 
out  and  gathered  the  big  wet  scrap-book  to 
her  breast.  “Why,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  said, 
“we  couldn’t  get  home  now  in  all  this  storm 
and  darkness  and  wash-out — to  save  our 
lives.  But  even  if  it  were  moonlight,”  she 
singsonged,  “and  starlight — and  high-noon; 
even  if  there  were — chariots — at  the  door, 
I’m  not  going  home — now — till  I’ve  finished 
my  scrap-book — if  it  takes  a  week.” 

“Eh?”  jerked  Barton.  “What?”  Labo¬ 
riously  he  edged  himself  forward.  For  five 
hours  now  of  reckless  riding,  of  storm  and 
privation,  through  death  and  disaster,  the 
girl  had  clung  tenaciously  to  her  books  and 
papers.  What  in  creation  was  in  them? 
“For  Heaven’s  sake — Miss  Edgarton — ”  he 
began. 

“Oh,  don’t  fuss — so,”  said  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton.  “It’s  nothing  but  my  paper-doll 
book.” 

“Your  PAPER-DOLL  BOOK?”  Stammered 
Barton.  With  another  racking  effort  he 
edged  himself  even  farther  forward.  “Miss 
Edgarton!”  he  asked  quite  frankly,  “are 
you — crazy?” 


Little  Eve  Edgarton 


“N — o!  But — very  determined,”  drawl¬ 
ed  little  Eve  Edgarton.  With  unruffled 
serenity  she  pick^  up  a  pulpy  magazine- 
page  from  the  ground  in  front  of  her  and 
handed  it  to  him.  “And  it — would  greatly 
facilitate  matters,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  con¬ 
fided,  “if  you  would  kindly  begin  drying 
out  some  papers  against  your  side  of  the 
lantern.” 

“What?”  gasped  Barton. 

Very  gingerly  he  took  the  pulpy  sheet  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  forefinger.  It  was  a 
full-page  picture  of  a  big  gas-range,  and 
slowly,  as  he  scanned  it  for  some  hidden 
charm  or  value,  it  split  in  two  and  fell  sog- 
gily  back  to  its  mates.  Once  again  for 
sheer  nervous  relief  he  burst  out  laughing. 

Out  of  her  diminutiveness,  out  of  her 
leanness,  out  of  her  e.xtraordinary  litheness, 
little  Eve  Edgarton  stared  up  speculatively 
at  Barton’s  great  hulking  helplessness.  Her 
hat  looked  humorous.  Her  hair  looked  hu¬ 
morous.  Her  tattered  flannel  shirt  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  humorous.  But  there  was  nothing 
humorous  about  her  set  little  mouth. 

“If  you — laugh,”  she  threatened,  “I’ll  tip 
you  over  backward  again — and — trample  on 
you.” 

“I  believe  you  would!”  said  Barton  with 
a  sudden  sobriety  more  packed  with  mirth 
than  any  laugh  he  had  ever  laughed. 

“Well,  I  don’t  care,”  conceded  the  girl  a 
bit  sheepishly.  “Everybody  laughs  at  my 
paper-doll  book!  Father  does!  Everybody 
do«!  WTien  I’m  rearranging  their  old 
mummy  collections — and  cataloguing  their 
old  South  American  birds — or  shining  up 
their  old  geological  specimens — they  think 
I’m  wonderful.  But  when  I  try  to  do  the 
teeniest — tiniest  thing  that  happens  to  in¬ 
terest  me— they  call  me  ‘crazy’!  So  that’s 
why  I  come  ’way  out  here  to  this  cave — to 
play,”  she  whisjjered  with  a  flicker  of  real 
shyness.  “In  all  the  world,”  she  confided, 
“dlls  cave  is  the  only  place  I’ve  ever  found 
where  there  wasn’t  anybody  to  laugh  at 
me.” 

Between  her  placid  brows  a  vindictive 
little  frown  blackened  suddenly.  “That’s 
why  it  wasn’t  specially  convenient,  Mr. 
Barton — to  have  you  ride  with  me  this 
I  afternoon,”  she  affirmed.  “That’s  why  it 
wasn’t  specially  convenient  to — to  have  you 
struck  by  lightning  this  afternoon!”  Trag¬ 
ically,  with  one  small  brown  hand,  she 
pointed  toward  the  great  water-soaked 
mess  of  magazines  that  surrounded  her. 
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“You  see,”  she  mourned,  “I’ve  been  saving 
them  up  all  summer — to  cut  out — to-day! 
And  now? — Now — ?  We’re  sailing  for  Mel¬ 
bourne  Saturday!”  she  added  conclusively. 

“Well  —  really!”  stammered  Barton. 
“Well  —  truly!  —  Well,  of  all  —  damned 
things!  Why — what  do  you  want  me  to 
do?  Apologize  to  you  for  having  been 
struck  by  lightning?”  His  voice  w’as  fairly 
riotous  with  astonishment  and  indignation. 
Then  quite  unexpectedly  one  side  of  his 
mouth  began  to  twist  upward  in  the  faint¬ 
est  perceptible  sort  of  a  real  grin. 

“When  you  smile  like  that  you’re — quite 
pleasant,”  murmured  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“Is  that  so?”  grinned  Barton.  “Well,  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  you  to  smile  just  a  tiny  bit 
now  and  then!” 

“Wouldn’t  it?”  said  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
Thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  with  her  scis¬ 
sors  poised  high  in  the  air,  she  seemed  to 
be  considering  the  suggestion.  Then  quite 
abruptly  again  she  resumed  her  task  of  prj  - 
ing  some  pasted  object  out  of  her  scrap¬ 
book.  “Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Mr.  Barton,” 
she  decided.  “I’m  much  too  bored — all  the 
while — to  do  any  smiling.” 

“Bored?”  snapped  Barton.  Staring  per¬ 
plexedly  into  her  dreary,  meek  little  face, 
something  deeper,  something  .infinitely  sub¬ 
tler  than  mere  curiosity,  wakened  precipi¬ 
tately  in  his  consciousness.  “For  Heaven’s 
sake.  Miss  Edgarton!”  he  stammered. 
“From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  South  Seas, 
if  you’ve  seen  all  the  things  that  you  must 
have  seen,  if  you’ve  done  all  the  things  that 
you  must  have  done — why  should  you 
LOOK  so  BORED?” 

•  Flutteringly  the  girl’s  eyes  lifted  and  fell. 

“Why,  I’m  bored,  Mr.  Barton,”  drawled 
little  Eve  Edgarton,  “I’m  bored  because — 
I’m  sick  to  death — of  seeing  all  the  things 
I’ve  seen.  I’m  sick  to  death  of — doing  all 
the  things  I’ve  done.”  With  little  metallic 
snips  of  sound  she  concentrated  herself  and 
her  scissors  suddenly  upon  the  mahogany- 
colored  picture  of  a  pianola. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  quizzed  Bar¬ 
ton. 

In  a  sullen,  turgid  sort  of  defiance  the 
girl  lifted  her  somber  eyes  to  his.  “I  want 
to  stay  home — like  other  people — and  have 
a  house,”  she  wailed.  “I  want  a  house — 
and — the  things  that  go  with  a  house:  a 
cat,  and  the  things  that  go  with  a  cat;  kit¬ 
tens,  and  the  things  that  go  with  kittens; 
saucers  of  cream,  and  the  things  that  go 
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with  saucers  of  cream;  ice-chests,  and — 
and — ”  Surprisingly  into  her  languid,  sing¬ 
song  tone  broke  a  sudden  note  of  passion. 
“Bah!”  she  snapped.  “Think  of  going  all 
the  way  to  India  just  to  plunge  your  arms 
into  the  spooky,  foamy  Ganges  and  ‘make 
a  wish’!  ‘What  do  you  wish?’  asks  father, 
pleased  as  a  Chessy-puss.  Humph!  I  wish 
it  was  the  soap-suds  in  my  own  wash-tub! — 
Or  gallivanting  to  British  Columbia  just  to 
smell  the  great  blowsy  water-lilies  in  the 
canals!  I’d  rather  smell  burned  crackers  in 
my  own  cook-stove!” 

“But  you’ll  surely  have  a  house  —  some 
time,”  argued  Barton  with  real  sympathy. 
Quite  against  all  intention  the  girl’s  une.x- 
pected  emotion  disturbed  him  a  little. 
“Every  girl  gets  a  house — some  time!”  he 
insisted  resolutely. 

“N — o,  I  don’t — think  so,”  mused  Eve 
Edgarton  judicially.  “You  see,”  she  ex¬ 
plained  with  soft,  slow  deliberation,  “you 
See,  Mr.  Barton,  only  people  who  live  in 
houses  know  people  who  live  in  houses!  If 
you’re  a  nomad  you  meet — only  nomads! 
Campers  mate  just  naturally  with  camp)ers, 
and  ocean-travelers  with  ocean-travelers — 
and  red-velvet  hotel-dwellers  with  red-vel¬ 
vet  hotel-dwellers.  Oh,  of  course,  if  mother 
had  lived  it  might  have  been  different,”  she 
added  a  trifle  more  cheerfully.  “For,  of 
course,  if  mother  had  liv'ed  I  should  have 
been — pretty,”  she  asserted  calmly,  “or  in- 
/cr«//«j?-looking,  anyway.  Mother  would 
surely  have  managed  it — somehow;  and  I 
should  have  had  a  lot  of  beaux — young  men 
beaux  I  mean,  like  you.  Father’s  friends 
are  all  so  gray! — Oh,  of  course,  I  shall  marry 
— some  time,”  she  continued  evenly.  “Prob¬ 
ably  I’m  going  to  marry  the  British  consul 
at  Nunku-Nono.  He’s  a  great  friend  of 
father’s — and  he  wants  me  to  help  him 
write  a  book  on  ‘The  Geologic  Relation¬ 
ship  of  Melanesia  to  the  Australian  Con¬ 
tinent’!” 

Dully  her  voice  rose  to  its  monotone: 
“But  I  don’t  suppose — we  shall  live  in  a — 
house"  she  moaned  apathetically.  “At  the 
best  it  will  probably  be  only  a  musty  room 
or  two  up  over  the  consulate — and  more 
likely  than  not  it  won’t  be  anything  at  all 
except  a  nipa  hut  and  a  typ)ewri ter- table.” 

As  if  some  mote  of  dust  disturbed  her, 
suddenly  she  rubbed  the  knuckles  of  one 
hand  across  her  eyes.  “But  maybe  we'll 
have —  daughters,”  she  persisted  undaunt¬ 
edly.  “And  maybe  they'll  have  houses!” 


“Oh,  shucks!”  said  Barton  uneasily. 

— a  house  isn’t  so  much!” 

“It — isn't?"  asked  little  Eve  Edgarton 
incredulously.  “Why  —  why  —  you  don't 
mean - ” 

“Don’t  mean — what?”  puzzled  Barton,  i 

“Do — you — live — in — a — house?”  asked 
little  Eve  Edgarton  abruptly.  Her  hands 
w'ere  suddenly  quiet  in  her  lap,  her  tousled 
head  cocked  ever  so  slightly  to  one  side, 
her  sluggish  eyes  incredibly  dilated. 

“Why,  of  course  I  live  in  a  house,” 
laughed  Barton. 

“O — h,”  breathed  little  Eve  Edgarton. 
“Re — ally?  It  must  be  wonderful.”  Will¬ 
ingly  her  eyes,  her  hands,  drooped  back  to 
her  scrap-book  again.  “In — all — my— life.” 
she  resumed  monotonously,  “I’ve  neve: 
sp)ent  a  single  night — in  a  real  house.” 

“What?”  questioned  Barton. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  e.xplained  the  girl  dulh-, 
“of  course  I’ve  spent  no  end  of  nights  in 
hotels  and  camps  and  huts  and  trains  and 
steamers  and —  But —  What  color  is  your 
house?”  she  asked  casually. 

“Why,  brown,  I  guess,”  said  Barton. 

“Brown,  you  ‘guess’?”  whispered  the  girl. 
“Don’t  you — know?” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t  exactly  like  to  swear  to 
it,”  grinned  Barton  a  bit  sheepishly. 

Again  the  girl’s  eyes  lifted  just  a  bit  over- 
intently  from  the  work  in  her  lap. 

“What  color  is  the  wall-paper — in  your 
own  room?”  she  asked  casually.  “Is  it- 
is  it  a — dear  pinkie-posie  sort  of  effect?  Or 
just  plain — shaded  stripes?” 

“Why,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  remember,”  ac¬ 
knowledged  Barton  worriedly.  “Why,  it's 
just  paper,  you  know — pap>er,”  he  flounder¬ 
ed  helplessly.  “Red,  green,  brown,  white— 
maybe  it’s  white,”  he  asserted  experiment¬ 
ally.  “Oh,  for  goodness’  sake — how  should 
I  know!”  he  collapsed  at  last.  “When  my 
sisters  were  home  from  Europe  last  year, 
they  fixed  the  whole  blooming  place  over 
for — some  kind  of  a  party.  But  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  specially  noticed  just 
what  it  was  that  they  did  to  it.  Oh,  it’s 
all  right,  you  know!”  he  attested  with  some 
emphasis.  “Oh,  it’s  all  right  enough- 
early  Jacobean,  or  something  like  that— 
‘perfectly  corking,’  everybody  calls  it!  But 
it’s  so  everlasting  big,  and  it  costs  so 
much  to  run  it,  and  I’ve  lost  such  a 
wicked  lot  of  money  this  year,  that  I’m 
not  going  to  keep  it  after  this  autumn— 
if  my  sisters  ever  send  me  their  Paris 


Little  Eve  Edgarton 


ABRUPTLY  BARTON  REACHED  OUT  AND  TILTED  HER  CHIN  UP 
TO  HIM.  “IN  THIS  LIGHT,”  HE  WHISPERED,  “YOU  LOOK 
LIKE  A  BRONZE  AND  GOLD  ELF.” 
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That  there  wasn’t  any — any  man  in  it  at 
all — any  lover,  I  m-m-mean?  Why,  kid — 
for  Heaven’s  sake,  let’s  see  this  wonderful 
scrap-book  of  yours!” 

Passionately,  like  a  furious  little  boy,  she 
swerved  round  suddenly  and  struck  down 
Barton’s  reaching  hand.  “You  sha’n’t  see 
— my  book!”  she  cried.  “I  won’t  be 
laughed  at!  I  won’t!  I  tell  you  I  won’t!” 

“But  I’m  not  laughing,”  insisted  Barton. 
“Come  now — that’s  a  go^  little  girl — let’s 
see — this  old  book!” 

“Do  you  really — care  about  my  pap>er- 
doll  things?”  asked  little  Eve  Edgarton  in¬ 
cisively. 

“No,  I  don’t  exactly  ‘care,’  ”  acknowledg¬ 
ed  Barton  in  all  honesty.  “But  still - ” 

Slowly  through  the  darkness  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton  came  crawling  to  his  side,  and  thrust 
her  book  out  goldenly  before  them  both. 
Flickeringly,  with  a  hand  now  bright,  now 
dark,  she  pointed  out  her  paper  treasures 
to  him — pasted  page  after  pasted  page — 
dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  bedrooms,  li¬ 
braries — a  child’s  Play  Book  executed  with 
all  the  intricate  detail,  the  perfect  perspect¬ 
ive,  the  scientific  accuracy  of  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  shrewd  and  mature  mind. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Barton.  “Why,  w’hat 
a  piece  of  work!  Why - !” 

“Oh,  w’ell,  of  course  you  understand  that 
my  mother — started  it  for  me,”  admitted 
little  Eve  Edgarton  modestly.  “And  father 
thinks  that  it  was  started — only  for  me. 
But  I  know  better,”  she  added  with  some 
decisiveness.  “Mother  liked  the  book  her¬ 
self — quite  a  bit!”  Solemnly  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  Barton’s.  “I’ll  tell  you  something 
that  mother  told  me,”  she  confided.  “This 
is  it:  ‘Your  father  is  the  most  wonderful 
man  that  ever  lived,’  my  mother  whispered 
to  me  quite  distinctly.  ‘But  he’ll  never 
make  any  home  for  you — except  in  his  arms; 
and  that  is  plenty  Home-Enough  for  a  wife 
— but  not  nearly  Home-Enough  for  a 
daughter!  So  keep  to  this  paper-doll  book 
as  long  as  you  can,’  my  mother  warned  me, 
‘for  it’s  all  you’ll  ever  know — probably,’  she 
said,  ‘about  white  rufiledy  curtains  and 
Sheraton  sideboards — and — and - ’  ” 

“Why,  you  say  it  as  if  you  knew  it  by 
heart,”  interrupted  Barton. 

“Why,  of  course  I  know  it  by  heart!” 
cried  little  Eve  Edgarton  almost  eagerly. 
“My  mother  whispered  it  to  me,  I  tell  you! 
The  things  that  people  shout  at  you — you 
forget  in  half  a  night.  But  the  things  that 


people — whisper  to  you — you  remember  to 
your  dying  day!” 

“If  I  whisper  something  to  you,”  said 
Barton  quite  impulsively,  “will  you  prom¬ 
ise  to  remember  it  to  your  dying  day?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Barton,”  nodded  little  Eve 
Edgarton. 

Abruptly  Barton  reached  out  and  tilted 
her  chin  up  whitely  toward  him.  “In  this 
light,”  he  whispered,  “with  your  hat  pushed 
back  like — that! — and  your  hair  fluffed  up 
like — that! — and  the  little  laugh  in  your 
eyes' — and  the  flush! — and  the  quiver!— 
you  look  like  an — elf!  A  bronze  and  gold 
elf!  You’re  wonderful!  You’re  magical! 
You  ought  always  to  dress  like  that!— 
Somebody  ought  to  tell  you  about  it! 
Woodsy,  storm-colored  clothes  with  little 
quick  glints  of  light  in  them! — Paquin  or 
some  of  those  people  could  make  you  fa¬ 
mous!” 

As  spontaneously  as  he  had  touched  her 
he  jerked  his  hand  away,  and,  snatching  up 
the  lantern,  flashed  it  bluntly  on  her  aston¬ 
ished  face.  “Talk  some  more  about  your— 
House!”  he  laughed  embarrassedly.  “It’s 
very  becoming  to  you!” 

“Is  it?”  said  little  Eve  Edgarton,  specula¬ 
tively.  For  one  brief  instant  her  hand  went 
creeping  up  to  the  tip  of  her  chin.  Then 
very  soberly,  like  a  child  with  a  lesson,  she 
began  to  repeat  Barton’s  impulsive  phrases. 
“  ‘In  this  light,’  ”  she  droned,  “  ‘with  your 
hat  pushed  back  like  that — and  your 
hair  fluffed  up  like  that — and  the — the — ’  ” 
More  unexpectedly  then  than  anything  that 
could.pKJssibly  have  happened  she  burst  out 
laughing — a  little  low-,  giggly,  school-girlish 
sort  of  laugh.  “Oh,  that's  easy  to  remem¬ 
ber!”  she  announced.  Then  she  crouched 
down  into  the  semi-darkness  with  just  one 
bright  finger-tip  f)ointing  out  the  sp>ecial  new 
page  in  her  precious  scrap-book. 

“For — a — lady,”  she  resumed  listlessly, 
“who  rode — side-saddle — and  really  enjoy¬ 
ed  hiking  round  all  over  the  sticky  face  of 
the  globe,  my  mother  certainly  did  guess 
pretty  keenly — just  how  things  were  going 
to  be  with  me.  Look  what  she  wrote  to 
sustain  me,”  she  pointed  out  to  Barton. 
“Look  what  she  wrote  to  sustain  me — and 
then  went  and  covered  it  all  up  with  a 
stodgy  old  coal-stove  picture — so  that  I 
never  found  it  at  all  till  I  ripped  out  the 
stove  last  year  to  paste  in  a  gl — orious  gas- 
range!” 

Squintingly  from  his  own  crouched  knees 


Little  Eve 

Barton  followed  the  ix)inting  finger  down 
behind  the  flapping  picture  of  the 
“gl— orious  gas-range.”  The  handwriting 
was  very  small,  and  very  faded,  and  clam¬ 
orously  significant,  as  the  handwriting  of 
the  dead  is  apt  to  be.  “Any  foolish  woman 
can  keep  house,”  admonished  the  tiny 
script.  “But  the  woman  who  travels  with 
your  father  has  got  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
whole  wide  world  for  him!  It’s  nations  that 
you’ll  have  to  put  to  bed!  And  suns  and 
moons  and  stars  that  you’ll  have  to  keep 
scoured  and  bright!  But  with  the  whole 
green  earth  for  your  carpet,  and  shi¬ 
ning  heaven  for  your  roof-tree,  and  God 
Himself  for  your  landlord,  now  wouldn’t 
you  be  a  fool  if  you  weren’t  quite  satis¬ 
fied?” 

Dartingly  little  Eve  Edgarton  flashed 
down  and  touched  her  lips  to  the  poor,  dead 
handwriting.  Then  soft  with  sorrow,  sharp 
with  tears,  she  lifted  her  great  eyes  almost 
defiantly  to  Barton’s. 

“That’s — what — mother  wrote,”  she  fal¬ 
tered.  “But  all  the  same — I’d  rather 

HAVE  A  house!” 

“Why,  you  poor — kid,”  said  Barton. 
“You  ought  to  have  a  house!  It’s  a  shame! 
It’s  a  beastly  shame!  It’s  a - ” 

Very  softly  in  the  darkness  his  hand 
grazed  hers. 

“Did  you  touch  my  hand  on  purpose, 
or  just  accidentally?”  asked  Eve  Edgarton, 
without  a  flicker  of  expression  on  her  up¬ 
turned,  gold-colored  face. 

“Why,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  laughed 
Barton.  “Maybe  it  was  a  little  of  each.” 

With  absolute  gravity  little  Eve  Edgar¬ 
ton  kept  right  on  staring  at  him.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  I  should  ever  specially  like  you 
—or  not,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  drawded.  “But 
you  are — certainly — very  beautiful!” 

“Oh,  I  say!”  cried  Barton  wretchedly. 
With  a  really  desperate  effort  he  struggled 
to  his  feet,  tottered  there  for  an  instant, 
and  then  came  sagging  down  to  the  soft 
earth  again — a  great,  sprawling,  spineless 
heap,  at  little  Eve  Edgarton’s  feet. 

Unflinchingly,  as  if  her  wTists  were  built 
of  steel  wires,  the  girl  jumped  up  and  pulled 
and  tugged  and  yanked  his  almost  dead 
weight  into  a  sitting  posture  again. 

“My! — But  you’re  chock-full  of  light¬ 
ning!”  she  commiserated  with  him. 

Out  of  the  utter  rage  and  mortification  of 
his  helplessness  Barton  could  almost  have 
cursed  her  for  her  sympathy.  Then  sud- 
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denly,  without  warning,  a  little  gasp  of  just 
sheer  tenderness  escaped  him. 

“Eve  Edgarton,”  he  stammered,  “you’re 
— a — ^brick!  For  Heaven’s  sake — w’ere  you 
just  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
people’s  lives? — Oh,  you’ve  saved  mine  all 
right!”  he  acknowledged  soberly.  “And  all 
this  black,  blasted  night — you’ve  nursed 
me — and  fed  me — and  jollied  me — and 
joshed  me — without  a  whimper  about  your¬ 
self — without — a — ”  Impulsively  he  reach¬ 
ed  out  his  icy  hand  to  her,  and  her  own 
hand  came  so  cold  to  it  that  it  might  have 
been  the  caress  of  one  ghost  to  another, 
“Eve  Edgarton,”  he  reiterated,  “I  tell  you 
— you’re  a  brick!  And  I’m  a  fool — and  a 
slob — and  a  mutt-head — even  when  I’m  not 
chock-full  of  lightning,  as  you.  call  it! — But 
if  there’s  ever  anything  I  can  do  for  yoti!” 

“What  did  you  say?”  muttered  little  Eve 
Edgarton. 

“I  said  you  were  a  brick!”  repeated  Bar¬ 
ton  a  bit  irritably. 

“Oh,  no,  I  didn’t  mean — that,”  mused 
the  girl.  “But  what  was  the — last  thing 
you  said?” 

“Oh!”  grinned  Barton  more  cheerfully. 
“I  said — if  there  w'as  ever  anything  that  I 
could  do  for  you,  anything - ” 

“Would  you  rent  me  your  attic?”  asked 
little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“Would  I  rent  you  my  attic?”  stammer¬ 
ed  Barton.  “Why  should  you  want  to  hire 
my  attic?” 

“So  I  could  buy  pretty  things  in  Siam — 
or  Ceylon — or  any  other  queer  country — 
and  have  some  place  to  send  them,”  said  little 
Eve  Edgarton.  “Oh,  I’d  pay  the  express, 
Mr.  Barton,”  she  hastened  to  assure  him. 
“Oh,  I  promise  you  there  never  would  be 
any  trouble  about  the  express!  Or  about 
the  rent!”  Expeditiously  as  she  spoke  she 
reached  for  her  hip  pocket  and  brought  out 
a  roll  of  bills  that  fairly  took  Barton’s 
breath  away.  “If  there’s  one  thing  in  the 
world,  you  know,  that  I’ve  got,  it’s  money,” 
she  confided  perfectly  simply.  “So  you  see, 
Mr.  Barton,”  she  added  with  sudden  wist¬ 
fulness,  “there’s  almost  nothing  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  that  I  couldn’t  have — if  I  only 
had  some  place  to  put  it.”  Without  fur¬ 
ther  parleying  she  proffered  the  roll  of  bills 
to  him. 

“Miss  Edgarton! — Are  you  crazy?”  Bar¬ 
ton  asked  again. 

Again  the  girl  answered  his  question 
equ^y  frankly,  and  without  offense.  “Oh, 
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no,”  she  said,  “Only  very  determined.” 

“Determined  about  what?”  grinned  Bar¬ 
ton  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Determined — about — an  attic,”  drawl¬ 
ed  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

With  an  unwonted  touch  of  vivacity  she 
threw  out  one  hand  in  a  little,  sharp  ges¬ 
ture  of  appeal;  but  not  a  tone  of  her  voice 
either  quickened  or  deep>ened. 

“Why,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  explained,  “I’m 
’most  thirty  years  old — and  ever  since  I  was 
born  I’ve  been  traveling  all  over  the  world 
— in  a  steamer  trunk.  In  a  steamer  trunk, 
mind  you. — With  father  always  standing 
over  every  packing  to  make  sure  that  we 
never  carry  anything  that — isn’t  necessary. 
With  father,  I  said,”  she  re-emphasized  by  a 
sudden  distinctness.  “You  know  father!” 
she  added  significantly. 

“Yes — I  know  ‘father,’”  assented  Bar¬ 
ton  with  astonishing  glibness. 

Once  again  the  girl  threw  out  her  hand  in 
an  incongruous  gesture  of  appeal. 

“The  things  that — father  thinks  are  nec¬ 
essary!”  she  exclaimed  softly.  Noiselessly 
as  a  shadow  she  edged  herself  forward 
into  the  light  till  she  faced  Barton  almost 
squarely.  “Maybe  you  think  it’s  fun — at 
’most  thirty  years  of  age — with  all  your 
faculties  intact — to  own — nothing  in  the 
world  except — except  a  steamer  trunkful  of 
the  things  that  father  thinks  are  necessary!” 

Very  painstakingly  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  she  began  to  enumerate  the  articles  in 
question.  “Just  your  riding  togs,”  she 
counted,  “and  two  or  three  ‘good  enough’ 
dresses — and  all  the  United  States  consular 
reports — and  a  lot  of  quinine — and — a 
squashed  hat — and — and — ”  Very  faintly 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  went  flickering  over  her 
lips  —  “and  whatever — microscop)es — and 
specimen-cases  get — crowded  out  of  father’s 
trunk.  What’s  the  use,  Mr,  Barton,”  she 
complained,  “of  sp>ending  a  whole  year  in¬ 
vestigating  the  silk  industry  of  Asia — if  you 
can’t  take  any  of  the  silks  home?  What’s 
the  use,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  asked,  “of  rolling 
up  your  sleeves  and  working  six  months  in  a 
heathen  porcelain  factory — just  to  study 
glaze — if  you  don’t  own  a  china-closet — in 
any  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Why — 
sometimes,  Mr.  Barton,”  she  persisted,  “it 
seems  as  if  I’d  die  a  horrible  death — if  I 
couldn’t  buy  things — the  way  [other  people 
do — and  send  them  somewhere — even  if  it 
wasn’t  ‘home!’  The  w’orld  is  so  full  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things,”  she  mused.  “White  enamel 


bath-tubs — and  Persian  rugs — and  the  most 

— ^ingenious  little  egg-beaters — and - ” 

“Eh?”  stammered  Barton.  Quite  des¬ 
perately  he  rummaged  his  brain  for  some 
sane-sounding  expression  of  understanding 
and  sympathy.  ^ 

“You  could,  I  suppose,”  he  ventured,  not 
too  intelligently,  “buy  the  things  and  give 
them — to  other  people.” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course,”  conceded  little  Eve 
Edgarton  without  enthusiasm.  “Oh  yes, 
of  course — you  can  always  buy  people  the 
things  they  want.  But — ^believe — me,”  she 
said,  “there’s  very  little  satisfaction  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  things  you  want  to  give  to  people 
who  donH  want  them.  I  tried  it  once,”  she 
confided,  “and  it  didn’t  work. 

“The  winter  we  were  in  Paraguay,”  she 
mused,  “in  some  stale  old  English  news¬ 
paper  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  a  white 
bedroom  set.  There  were  eleven  pieces, 
and  it  was  adorable,  and  it  cost  eighty-two 
pounds — and  I  thought  after  I’d  had  the 
fun  of  unpacking  it  I  could  give  it  to  a 
woman  I  knew  who  had  a  tea  plantation. 
But  the  instant  she  got  it — she  painted  it 
— greenl — Now  when  you  send  to — hmgland 
— ^for  eleven  pieces  of  furniture  because 
they  are  white,”  sighed  little  Eve  Edgarton, 
“and  have  them  crated — ^because  they’re 
white — and  sent  to  sea  because  they’re 
white — and  then  carried  overland — miles 
and  miles  and  miles — on  Indians’  heads— 
because  they’re  white,  you  sort  of  want  ’em 
to  stay  white. — Oh,  of  course  it’s— all 
right,”  she  acknowledged  patiently.  “The 
Tea  Woman  was  nice,  and  the  green  paint 
by  no  means — altogether  bad.  Only,  look¬ 
ing  back  now  on  our  winter  in  Paraguay,  I 
seem  to  have  missed  somehow — the  par¬ 
ticular  thrill — that  I  paid  eighty-two  poimds 
and  all  that  freightage  for.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  agreed  Barton.  He 
could  see  that, 

“So  if  you  could  rent  me  your  attic—” 
she  resumed  almost  blithely. 

“But  my  dear  child,”  interrupted  Bar¬ 
ton,  “what  possible - ” 

“Why — I’d  have  a  place  then  to  send 
things  to,”  argued  little  Eve  Edgarton. 

“But  you’re  off  on  the  high  seas  Satur¬ 
day,  you  say,”  laughed  Barton. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  explained  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton  just  a  bit  impatiently.  “But  the 
high  seas  are  so  dull,  Mr.  Barton.  And 
then  we  sail  so  long!”  she  complained. 
“And  so  far! — via  this,  via  that,  via  every 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS  OF  HER  BIG  PLUSHY  BATH-TOWEL,  EVE  CONSIDERED  HER 
FATHER  ONLY  CASUALLY.  “DON’T  DELAY  ME!”  SHE  SAID.  “I’VE  GOT  TO  MAKE 
A  HUNDRED  MUFFINS!” 


Other  stupid  old  piort  in  the  world!  Why,  it 
will  be  months  and  months  before  w’e  ever 
reach  Melbourne!  And  of  course  on  every 
—steamer,”  she  began  to  monotone  drear¬ 
ily,  “of  course — on  every  steamer  there’ll 
be  some  one  with  a  mix^-up  collection  of 
shells  or  coins — and  that  will  take  all  my 
mornings.  And  of  course — on  every  steam¬ 
er  there’ll  be  somebody  struggling  with  the 
Chinese  alphabet  or  the  Burmese  accents — 
Md  that  will  take  all  my  afternoons.  But 
in  the  evenings  when  people  are  just  having 
fun,”  she  kindled  again,  “and  nobody  wants 
me  for  anything,  why,  then  you  see  I  could 


steal— steal  ’way  up  in  the  bow — where 
you’re  not  allowed  to  go — and  think  about 
my  —  beautiful  attic.  —  It’s  pretty  lone¬ 
some,”  she  whispered,  “all  snuggled  up 
there  alone  in  the  night,  and  the  spray  and 
the  sailors’  shouts — if  you  haven’t  got  any¬ 
thing  at  all  to  think  about  except  just 
‘What’s  ahead? — What’s  ahead? — What’s 
ahead?’ — And  even  that  belongs  to  God,” 
she  sighed  a  bit  ruefully. 

With  a  quick  little  jerk  she  edged  herself 
even  closer  to  Barton  and  sat  staring  up  at 
him  with  her  tousled  head  cocked  on  one 
side  like  an  eager  little  terrier. 
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“So  if  you  just — cottld,  Mr.  Barton!”  she 
began  all  over  again.  “And  oh,  I  know  it 
wouldn’t  be  any  real  bother  to  you!”  she 
hastened  to  reassure  him.  “  ’Cause  after 
Saturday,  you  know,”  she  said,  “I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  never — never  be  back  in  America 
again!” 

“Then  what  satisfaction;”  laughed  Bar¬ 
ton,  “could  you  possibly  get  in  filling  up 
an  attic  with  things  that  you  will  never  see 
again?” 

“What  satisfaction?”  rep>eated  little  Eve 
Edgarton  perplexedly.  “What  satisfac¬ 
tion?”  Between  her  placid  brows  a  very 
black  frow'n  deepened.  “Why,  just  the  sat¬ 
isfaction,”  she  said,  “of  knowing,  before  you 
die,  that  you  had  definitely  diverted  to 
your  own  personality  that  much  specific 
treasure  out  of  the — out  of  the — world’s 
chaotic  maelstrom  of  generalities.” 

“Eh?”  said  Barton.  ‘What?  For  Heav¬ 
en’s  sake  say  it  again!” 

“Why  —  just  the  satisfaction  — ”  began 
Eve  Edgarton.  Then  quite  abruptly  the 
sullen  lines  grayed  down  again  around  her 
mouth.  “It  seems — funny  to  me,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton,”  she  almost  whined,  “that  anybody  as 
big  as  you  are — shouldn’t  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  anybody  as  little  as — I  am.  But  if 
I  only — had  an  attic!”  she  cried  out  with 
apparent  irrelevance.  “Oh,  if  just  once  in 
my — whole  life  I  could  have  even  so  much 
as  an  atticful  of  home! — Oh,  please — please 
— ^please,  Mr.  Barton!”  she  pleaded.  “Oh, 
please - !” 

Swiftly  she  lifted  her  small  brown  face  to 
his,  and  in  her  dreary,  turbid  eyes  he  saw 
the  strangest  little  unfinished  expression 
flame  up  suddenly  and  go  out  again,  a  little 
fleeting  expression  so  sweet,  so  shy,  so  tran- 
scendently  lovely,  that  if  it  had  ever  lived 
to  reach  her  frowning  brow,  her  sulky  little 
mouth,  her - 

Then  startlingly  into  his  stare,  into  his 
amazement,  broke  a  great  white  glare 
through  the  opening  of  the  cave. 

“My  God!”  he  winced,  with  his  elbow 
across  his  eyes. 

^  “Why,  it  isn’t  lightning!”  laughed  little 
Eve  Edgarton.  “It’s  the  moon!”  Quick 
as  a  ^rite  she  flashed  to  her  feet  and  ran 
out  into  the  moonlight.  “We  can  go  home 
now!”  she  called  back  triumphantly  over 
her  shoulder. 

“Oh,  we  can,  can  we?”  snapped  Barton. 
His  nerves  were  strangely  raw.  Altogether 
flounderingly  he  struggled  to  his  knees,  and 


tottered  there  watching  the  cheeky  little 
moonbeams  lap  up  the  mystery  of  the  ca\’e, 
and  snub  the  cheerful  lantern-flame  into  a 
mere  yellow  spark. 

Poignantly  from  the  forest  he  heard  Eve 
Edgarton’s  voice  calling  out  into  the  night 
“Come  —  mother’s  —  horse!  —  Come  — 
mother’s  —  horse!  —  H — o — o,  hoo!  ~ 
Come — come — come!”  Softly  above  the 
crackle  of  twigs,  the  thud  of  a  hoof,  the 
creak  of  a  saddle,  he  sensed  the  long,  tremu¬ 
lous,  answering  whinny. 

Then  almost  like  a  silver  apparition  the 
girl’s  figure  and  the  horse’s  seemed  to 
merge  together  before  him  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

“Well  —  of  —  all  —  things!”  stammered 
Barton. 

“Oh,  the  horse  is  all  right.  I  thought 
he’d  stay  round,”  called  the  girl.  “But  he’s 
wild  as  a  hawk — and  it’s  going  to  be  the 
dickens  of  a  job,  I’m  afraid,  to  get  you  up 
on  him.” 

Half  walking,  half  crawling.  Barton 
emerged  from  the  cave.  “To  get  me  up?” 
he  scoffed.  “Well,  what  do  you  think  you’re 
going  to  do?” 

Limply,  as  he  asked,  he  sank  back  against 
the  support  of  a  tree. 

“Why,  I  think,”  drawled  Eve  Edgarton, 
“I  think  —  very  —  naturally  —  that  you’re 
going  to  ride — and  I’m  going  to  walk- 
back  to  the  hotel.” 

“Well,  I  am  not!”  snapped  Barton. 
“Well,  you  are  not!”  he  protested  veh^ 
mently.  “For  Heaven’s  sake.  Miss  Edgar¬ 
ton,  why  don’t  you  go  scooting  back  on 
the  gray  and  send  a  w’agon  or  something 
for  me?” 

“Why,  because  it  would  make — such  a 
fuss,”  said  little  Eve  Edgarton  drearily. 
“Doors  would  bang — and  lights  would 
blaze — and  somebody ’d  scream — and— and 
— You  make  so — much  fuss  when  you’re 
born,”  she  said,  “and  so  much  fuss  when 
you  die — don’t  you  think  it’s  sort  of  nice 
to  keep  things  as  quietly  to  yourself  as  you 
can  all  the  rest  of  your  days?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  acknowledged  Barton. 
“But - ” 

“But  NOxmNG!”  stamped  little  Eve  Ed¬ 
garton  with  sudden  passion.  “Oh,  Mr. 
Barton — won’t  you — please  hurry!  It’s  al¬ 
most  dawn  now!  And  the  nice  hotel  cook 
is  very  sick  in  a  cot  bed.  And  I  promised 
her  faithfully  that  I’d  make  a  hundred  muf¬ 
fins  for  breakfast!” 
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I  “Oh,  hell!”  said  Barton.  Stumblingly  he 
1  reached  the  big  gray’s  side.  “But  it’s 
T  miles!”  he  protested  in  common  decency. 

1  “Miles!— and  miles! — Rough  walking,  too, 

_  darned  rough!  And  your  poor  little  feet - ” 

^  g  “I  don’t  walk  particularly  with  my  ‘poor 
/  little  feet,’  ”  gib^  Eve  Edgarton.  “Most 
j|  especially,  thank  you,  Mr.  Barton,  I  walk 
J  with  my  big  wanting-to-walk!” 

“Oh!”  said  Barton.  “O — h!”  The  bones 
in  his  knees  began  suddenly  to  slump 
like  so  many  knots  of  tissue-paper,  “Oh 
—all  right  —  Eve!”  he  called  out  a  bit 
hazily. 

Then  slowly  and  laboriously,  with  a  very 
good  imitation  of  meekness,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  pulled  and  pushed  and  jerked 
to  the  top  of  an  old  tree-stump,  and  from 
there  at  last,  with  many  tricks  and  tugs 
and  subterfuges,  to  the  cramping  side-sad¬ 
dle  of  the  restive,  rearing  gray.  Helpless- 
I  ly  in  the  clear  white  moonlight  he  watched 
the  girl’s  neck-muscles  cord  and  strain. 
Helplessly  in  the  clear  white  moonlight  he 
heard  the  girl’s  breath  rip  and  tear  like  a 
'  dry  sob  out  of  her  gasping  lungs.  And 
then  at  last,  blinded  with  sweat,  dizzy  with 
weakness,  as  breathless  as  herself,  as 
wrenched,  as  triumphant,  he  found  himself 
clinging  fast  to  a  worn  suMe  pommel,  jog¬ 
ging  jerkily  down  the  mountainside  with 
Eve  Edgarton ’s  doll-sized  hand  dragging 
'  hard  on  the  big  gray’s  curb  and  her  whole 
tiny  weight  shov^  back  aslant  and  astrain 
against  the  big  gray’s  too  eager  shoulder — 
little  droll,  colorless,  “meek”  Eve  Edgarton, 
after  her  night  of  stress  and  terror,  with  her 
precious  scrap-book  still  hugged  tight  under 
,  one  arm,  striding  staunchly  home  through 
I  the  rough-footed,  woodsy  night  to  “make 
a  hundred  muffins  for  breakfast!” 

'  At  the  first  crook  in  the  trail  she  glanced 
back  hastily  over  her  shoulder  into  the  rus¬ 
tling  shadows.  “Good — by — Cave!”  she 

sighed  softly.  “Good — by — Cave!”  And 
1  once  when  some  tiny  woiods-animal  scut¬ 
tled  out  from  under  her  feet  she  smiled  up 
a  bit  appealingly  at  Barton, 

(“All — those — pap)ers — of  mine — that  I 
i  had  to — leave  back  there  in  the  cave,” 
I  she  whispered — “squirrels  will  get  them, 
don’t  you  think?  And  make  nice  nests  of 
them?” 

Twice  at  bast  Barton  tried  to  p>ersuade 
the  heavy  scrapnbook  away  from  her,  and 
twice  she  snubbed  him  listlessly  with  the 
droning  taunt  that  she  was  afraid  he’d  drop 


it.  Several  times  surely  they  stopped  for 
water  at  some  sudden  noisy  brook.  And 
once,  or  twdce,  or  even  three  times  per¬ 
haps,  when  some  blinding  daze  of  dizziness 
overwhelmed  him,  she  climbed  up  with  one 
foot  into  the  roomy  stirrup  and  steadied 
his  swaying,  unfeeling  body  against  her  own 
little  harsh,reassuring,flannel-shirted  breast. 

Mile  after  mile  through  the  jet-black  lat¬ 
tice-work  of  the  tree-tops  the  August  moon 
spotted  brightly  down  on  them.  Mile  after 
mile  through  rolling  pastures  the  moon- 
plaited  stubble  crackled  and  sucked  like  a 
sheet  of  wet  ice  under  their  feet.  Then 
roads  began — mere  molten  bogs  of  mud 
and  moonlight;  and  little  frail  roadside 
bushes  drunk  with  rain  lay  wallowing  help¬ 
lessly  in  every  hollow. 

Out  of  this  primitive,  uninhabited  wilder¬ 
ness  the  hotel  buildings  loomed  at  last  with 
startling  conventionality.  Even  before 
their  darkness,  their  discreetly  shuttered 
windows.  Barton  winced  back  again  with  a 
sudden  horrid  new  realization  of  his  half¬ 
nakedness. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!”  he  cried,  “let’s 
sneak  in  the  back  way  somewhere!  For 
Heaven’s  sake — what  a  sight  I  am  to  meet 
your  father!” 

“What  a  sight  you  are  to — meet  my 
father?”  repeated  Eve  Edgarton  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  “Oh,  please  don’t  insist  on 
waking  up  father,”  she  begged.  “He  hates 
so  to  be  waked  up.  Oh,  of  course  if  I’d 
been  hurt  it  would  have  been  courteous  of 
you  to  tell  him,”  she  explained  seriously. 
“But,  oh,  I’m  sure  he  wouldn’t  like  your 
waking  him  up  just  to  tell  him  that  you 
got  hurt!” 

Softly  under  her  breath  she  began  to 
whistle  toward  a  shadow  in  the  stable- 
yard.  “Usually,”  she  whispered,  “there’s 
a  sleepy  stable-boy  lying  round  here  some¬ 
where. 

“Oh — Bob!”  she  summoned. 

Rollingly  the  shadow  named  “Bob”  strug¬ 
gled  to  its  very  real  feet. 

“Here,  Bob!”  she  ordered.  “Come  help 
Mr.  Barton.  He’s  pretty  badly  off.  We 
got  sort  of  struck  by  lightning.  And  two 
of  us — got  killed.  Go  help  him  upnstairs. 
Do  anything  he  wants.  But  please  don’t 
make  any  fuss.  He’ll  be  all  right  in  the 
morning.” 

Gravely  she  put  out  her  hand  to  Barton. 
“Good  night!”  she  said. 

“Good  night.  Bob!” 
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Shrewdly  for  a  moment  she  stood  watch-  “didn’t  you  get  wet  enough  in  the  stonn?- 

ing  them  out  of  sight,  shivered  a  little  when  And  for  mercy’s  sake  where  have  you 

a  box  kicked  over  in  some  remote  shed,  and  been?” 

then,  swinging  round  quickly,  ripped  the  Out  of  the  depths  of  her  dripping  hair 
hot  saddle  from  the  big  gray’s  back,  slip-  and  her  big  plushy  bath-towel  little  Evt 

j  j)ed  the  bit  from  his  tortured  tongue,  and,  Edgarton  consider^  her  father  only  casu- 

‘  turning  him  loose  with  one  sharp  slap  on  ally, 

his  gleaming  flank,  yanked  off  her  own  “Don’t  delay  me!”  she  said.  “I’ve  got 
thick,  clattery  riding-boots  and  went  sciid-  to  make  a  hundred  muffins!  And  I’m  so 

ding  off  in  her  stocking-feet  through  in-  late  I  haven’t  even  time  to  change  my 

numerable  doors  and  ells  till,  reaching  the  clothes! — We  got  struck  by  lightning,”  she 

great  empty  office,  she  caromed  off  sudden-  added  purely  incidentally.  “That  is— sort 

ly  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  her  own  of  struck  by  lightning.  That  is,  Mr.  Bar- 

apartment.  ton  got  sort  of  struck  by  lightning.  And 

Once  in  her  room  her  little  traveling-  oh  glory,  father!”  her  voice  kindled  a  lit- 

clock  told  her  it  was  precisely  a  quarter  tie.  “And  oh  glory,  father,  I  thought  he 

of  three.  was  gone!  Twice  in  the  hours  I  was  work- 

“ Whew!”  she  gasp)ed.  Just  “Whew!”  Very  ing  over  him  I  swear  he  stopped  breathing 
furiously,  at  the  big  porcelain  wash-bowl,  altogether!” 

she  began  to  splash  and  splash  and  splash.  Palpably  the  vigor  died  out  of  her  voia 
“If  I’ve  got  to  make — a  hundred — muf-  again. 

fins,”  she  said,  “I  surely  have  got  to  be —  “Father,”  she  drawled  mumblingly 

wh — iter  than  snow!”  through  intermittent  flops  and  flaps  of  bath- 

Roused  by  the  racket,  her  father  came  towel.  “Father — you — said  I  could  keep 
irritably  and  stood  in  the  doorway.  the  next  thing  I — saved.  Do  you  think  I 

“Oh,  my  dear  Eve!”  he  complained,  could — keep  him?” 

•‘Little  Eve  Edgarton”  will  be  continued  in  the  March  number. 
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T  WAS  my  sister  who  ar¬ 
ranged  that  I  should  es¬ 
cort  Mrs.  Curtis  and  her 
daughter  to  Venice.  I  did 
not  want  to  go  there,  and  I  had  the 
strongest  possible  objection  to  going  there 
with  two  American  ladies  whom  I  did  not 
know;  but  when  Edith  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  I  gave  in.  Edith  had  always  managed 
me.  If  she  had  proposed  the  whole  plan  at 


once,  I  might  have  resisted  her;  but  she 
took  me,  so  to  speak,  by  easy  stages,  letting 
me  in  for  the  expedition  first,  and  then, 
when  I  was  committed.to  that,  springing  the 
Americans  on  me. 

Young  Reinhardt,  of  Reinhardt  and 
Golding,  publishers,  met  me  in  the  club  one 
day  and  asked  me  to  write  the  letter-press  of 
one  of  his  new  series  of  illustrated  guide¬ 
books.  He  offered  me  a  hundred  pounds 
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and  explained  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

“Not  a  revised  Baedeker,”  he  said,  “but  a 
volume  of  chatty  essays.”  Venice,  it  ap- 
p>eared,  was  the  place  I  was  to  chat  about. 
“You  know  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean,”  he 
went  on.  “  ‘Evening  Hours  in  St.  Mark’s,’ 
‘Morning  Strolls  Among  the  Gondolas’.” 

“You  can’t  stroll  among  the  gondolas,”  I 
said.  “But  I  think  I  understand.” 

My  idea  was  to  write  the  book  comfort¬ 
ably  in  London.  There  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  necessity  for  me  to  go  to  Venice.  I 
had  been  there  twice,  and  could  buy  a 
guide-book  of  the  orthodox  kind  so  as  to 
get  my  facts  right.  It  was  Edith  who  put  a 
stop  to  that  plan.  She  said  it  would  not  be 
honest  to  WTite  the  book  without  making  a 
sp>ecial  expedition  to  the  place.  It  sur¬ 
prised  me  to  hear  her-  say  tWs,  for  Edith  is 
not  usually  strong  on  the  ethics  of  author¬ 
ship.  She  regards  the  writing  of  books  as  a 
trade,  not  an  art. 

“No  great  book,”  she  said,  “can  be  writ¬ 
ten  without  serious  effort.  What  you  must 
do  is  to  steep  yourself  in  the  atmosphere  of 


the  place,  wander  day  after  day  through 
the  palaces  of  the  old  nobility,  brood  over 
the  traces  of  the  glorious  past,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

“Very  well,”  I  said.  “If  you  think  I 
ought  to,  I  wall,  but  you  can’t  make  a 
guide-book  literature,  no  matter  what  you 
soak  yourself  in.  And  there  won’t  be  much 
of  Reinhardt’s  hundred  left  when  I’ve 
done.” 

“The  Curtises,”  said  Edith  casually 
about  an  hour  later,  “are  going  to  Venice 
next  week.” 

“I  start  to-morrow,”  I  said.  “Otherwise 
I  should,  of  course,  have  liked  to  travel 
with  them.” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous,”  said  Edith.  “Next 
week  will  suit  you  quite  as  well,  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  told  me  that  she  always  liked  to  have 
a  man  to  travel  with.  Besides,  Bessie  is  an 
extremely  nice  girl.” 

“I  haven’t  met  her,”  I  said,  “but  I  re¬ 
member  your  telling  me  that  she’d  make  an 
excellent  wife  for  a  literary  man.” 

“So  she  would.  She  has  a  very  nice  little 


THE  RESTAURANT  CARS  HAVE  A  WINDOW  WHICH  IS  MORE  DIFFICULT 
THAN  ANV  OTHER  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  OPEN. 
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fortune.  The  father  wasn’t  vulgarly  rich, 
but  he  was  comfortable.  Mrs.  Curtis  is 
doing  Europ)e  to  complete  Bessie’s  educa¬ 
tion.  Pictures  and  statues,  you  know,  and 
architecture  and  old  furniture — just  what  a 
literary  man  wants  in  a  wife.” 

“I’m  not  really  literary,”  I  said.  “After 
all,  guide-books  don't  appeal  to  the  cul¬ 
tured  minority.” 

I  do  not  know  what  other  literary’  men 
want  in  their  wives,  but  I  am  quite  clear 
that  I  do  not  want  a  veneer  of  Italian  art 
glued  over  a  solid  structure  of  American 
dollars.  The  Curtises  are  Edith’s  latest 
friends.  She  had  only  known  them  about  a 
week  when  she  discovered  that  Bessie  was 
just  the  wife  for  me.  This,  and  all  Edith 
told  me  about  her,  prejudiced  me  against 
the  girl.  I  successfully  avoided  meeting 
the  Curtises  by  refusing  all  Edith’s  invita¬ 
tions  for  two  months;  but  of  course  I  had 
to  meet  them  in  the  end.  I  did,  on  the  way 
to  Venice. 

I  did  not  see  anything  of  them  between 
London  and  Dover.  I  put  them  into  one 
compartment  and  traveled  in  another  my¬ 
self  on  the  plea  of  wanting  to  smoke.  I  had 
no  chance  of  talking  to  them  on  the  steamer. 
I  was  frankly  seasick.  Mrs.  Curtis  was 
what  she  called  “un- 


beside  her  mother  and  slept  profoundly. 

VVe  dined  in  Paris  and  afterward  got  our 
berths  in  the  sleeping-car.  I  was  earning  a 
hundred  pounds  by  my  excursion,  so  I  felt 
entitled  to  such  comfort  as  a  wagon-lits 
affords.  Bessie’s  berth  was  paid  for,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  out  of  her  “nice  little  fortune.”  But 
the  charges  of  the  International  Sleeping 
Car  Company  are  high,  and  Bessie’s  fortune 
will  not  last  long  if  she  squanders  it  in  this 
fashion,  unless  indeed  it  is  much  larger  than 
Edith  seems  to  think.  With  Mrs.  Curtis’s 
financial  position  I  was  not  concerned. 
There  was  no  question  of  my  marrying  her. 
But  I  hop)ed  that  the  berths  in  her  compart¬ 
ment  would  be  behind  the  window.  If  they 
were,  and  if,  as  I  expected,  she  occupied  the 
lower  one,  she  would  have  as  much  smut 
as  she  wanted  all  over  her  body  before 
morning,  and  perhaps  a  bad  cold. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  sleep¬ 
ing-car  attendant  wakened  me  to  give  me 
some  coffee  —  the  kind  of  coffee  which  is 
sold  at  unhallowed  hours  on  the  platforms 
of  French  railway  stations.  It  comes  to  the 
consumer  in  large  white  bowls,  and  has 
quantities  of  sugar  in  it.  I  took  my  bowl 
gratefully,  and  heard  the  attendant  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  next  compartment, 
that  in  which  the 


comfortable.”  Bessie 
lunched  on  board  and 
afterward  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  the  sea 
rather  unsympathetic¬ 
ally. 

It  was  in  the  train 
between  Calais  and 
Paris  that  I  began  to 
know  Mrs.  Curtis.  My 
acquaintance  with 
Bessie  ripened  later. 
Mrs.  Curtis,  I  discov¬ 
ered,  is  one  of  those 
people  who  can  not 
travel  in  a  railway  car¬ 
riage  unless  the  window 
isopen.  She  is  also  the 
kind  of  person  who  al¬ 
ways  secures  a  corner 
seat  with  her  back  to 


HE  HAD  AN  OFFENSIVE 
KIND  OF  FACE. 


Curtises  were.  They 
too  took  the  coffee, 
thankfully  at  first,  but 
a  minute  later  there 
was  a  row.  Mrs.  Curtis 
opened  her  door. 

“Man,  man,”  she 
called. 

Then,  remembering 
that  she  was  in  France, 
she  called  “Garqont 
garqonr’  This  appar¬ 
ently  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  attend¬ 
ant,  for  she  went  on: 

“Jamais,  jamais,  I 
never  take  sugar  in  my 
cafe.  Jamais,  do  you 
hear?” 

It  is  the  boast  of  the 
International  Sleeping 


the  engine.  Open  win-  Car  Company  that  its 

dows  do  no  harm  to  any  one  in  that  attendants  speak  all  ordinary  languages, 
position.  I  had  to  sit  with  my  face  to  the  But  Mrs.  Curtis  tried  our  man  too  high, 
engine,  and  I  had  a  stiff  neck  before  we  had  By-  way  of  making  things  easier  for  him 
ridden  an  hour.  Also  my  hands,  face,  and  she  pronounced  her  English  with  an  elab- 
coUar  were  black  with  smut.  Bessie  sat  orate  French  accent,  saying  “nevair”  and 
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“soogaar.”  This  puzzled  the  man,  and 
Bessie  came  to  her  mother’s  rescue.  I 
could  hear  her  plainly  because  she  spoke 
distinctly  and  very  clearly. 

“Madame  ma  mere"  she  said,  “ne  prend 
dans  son — no,  sa,  no,  son — anyhow,  dans 
cafi." 

I  had  gathered  that  Bessie’s  education  was 
complete  except  for  the  finishing  touches 
to  be  supplied  by  Italian  art;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  might  with  advantage  spend 
a  year  or  two  more  at  French.  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  interfere.  I  am  not  a  good  linguist; 
but  I  felt  tolerably  confident  that  the  man 
would  understand  English  if  I  spoke  it  in  a 
natural  way.  I  opened  my  door  and  put 
out  my  head.  The  attendant  was  standing 
in  the  corridor  in  his  neat  brown  uniform. 
Bessie,  in  a  pale-blue  dressing-gown,  with 
her  hair  in  a  long  pig-tail,  was  also  in  the 
corridor,  pushing  a  bowl  of  coffee  into  the 
man’s  hands. 

“Cafe  sans  aucun  sucre,"  she  said.  “Sans 
aucun  du  tout." 

My  impulse  was  to  withdraw,  but  Bessie 
saw  me  and  appealed  to  me  for  help  in  her 
struggle  with  the  dense  stupidity  of  a  man 
who  could  not  understand  either  English  or 
French.  I  did  not  venture  to  go  out,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  no  dressing-gown,  only  a  suit 
of  pajamas;  but  I  told  the  man  that  Mrs. 
Curtis  wanted  coffee  without  sugar.  He 
explained  quite  intelligibly  in  English  that 
coffee  without  sugar  was  unobtainable  at 
that  station. 

“What  nonsense!”  she  said.  “Of  course 
it  can  be  got!” 

She  walked  down  the  corridor  and  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  door  at  the  end  of  it.  I 
could  not  see  what  happ>ened  after  that,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  Bessie  actually 
descended  to  the  platform  or  contented 
herself  with  addressing  the  coffee  vendor 
from  the  steps  of  the  sleeping-car;  but  the 
train  was  ten  minutes  late  leaving  that 
station,  and  just  as  it  began  to  move  Bessie 
came  along  the  corridor  again  with  a  fresh 
bowl  of  coffee.  She  told  me  as  she  passed 
that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  sugar  in  it. 

I  began  to  think  that  Edith  was  right  in 
saying  that  Bessie  would  make  a  good  wife 
for  a  literary  man.  Young  Reinhardt 
would  not  have  got  his  Chatty  Strolls 
among  Gondolas  for  a  hundred  pounds 
from  her  husband.  He  would  have  had 
to  pay  two  hundred  at  least.  A  girl  who 
would  face  the  crowd  on  a  French  railway 


platform  in  a  blue  dressing-gown  and  drag 
sugarless  coffee  from  unwilling  men  to 
whom  she  could  not  speak,  all  for  the  sake 
of  an  imattractive  mother,  would  defeat 
any  publisher  living  if  she  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  a  husband  whom  she  really- 
loved. 

We  had  no  further  adventures  until  after 
we  left  Milan.  A  restaurant  car  was  hooked 
on  to  our  train  at  that  city,  and  I  conducted 
my  two  ladies  into  it  at  about  twelve 
o’clock.  Mrs.  Curtis  at  once  asked  me  to 
open  the  window.  Now  the  engineer  of  the 
International  Company  which  owns  the 
restaurant  cars  has  succeeded  in  inventing  a 
window  which  is  more  difficult  than  any 
other  in  the  world  to  open.  I  struggled 
with  it  in  vain,  succeeding  only  in  getting 
my  hands  disgustingly  dirty.  When  I 
gave  up,  bruised  and  dispirited,  Bessie 
opened  it. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  waiter  came 
upon  us  and  shut  it  with  a  bang.  A  Ger¬ 
man  who  sat  at  the  next  table  had  sent  the 
waiter  to  do  this.  I  saw  him  giving  his 
order  to  the  man.  So  did  Mrs.  Curtis.  She 
made  some  very  scathing  remarks  about 
Germans,  in  a  loud  tone,  and  I  could  see 
Bessie’s  eyes  flashing.  I  privately  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  German,  because  my 
table  napkin  had  been  blown  away  during 
the  short  time  the  window  was  open. 

I  explained  to  Mrs.  Curtis  that  the  Ital¬ 
ian  law  forbade  the  opening  of  railway  car¬ 
riage  windows,  and  that  the  penalty  at¬ 
tached  to  the  offense  is  very  severe.  This 
may  be  true.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  not.  It  was  certainly  necessary  to  say 
something  of  the  kind.  Bessie  fully  in¬ 
tended  to  open  the  window  again,  and  if  I 
had  not  stopp>ed  her  there  would  have  been 
a  row  with  the  German. 

When  lunch  was  over  the  German  lit  a 
cigar,  Bessie’s  eyes  flashed  again.  She 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  smell  of 
tobacco,  indeed  she  smokes  herself;  but 
she  had  caught  sight  of  a  nptice  printed 
over  the  door  of  the  car,  “E  Vietato  Fu- 
mare."  “Fumare"  obviously  meant  “to 
smoke”;  “i"  was  a  very  small  word  not 
likely  to  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
Bessie  took  out  a  p)ocket  dictionary  and 
looked  out  “vietato."  She  found,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  she  would,  that  it  meant  “for¬ 
bidden.” 

Now  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
restaurant  cars  in  Italy  knows  that  this 
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OTily" as  an  ornament.  ‘ 

Every  one  smokes  as  - 

notice  and  then  to  the  I  f 

German’s  cigar.  She  i  , 

demanded  in  unmis-  ' 

takable  pantomime 

that  the  German  . 

should  at  once  be 

compelled  to  quench  .  .  T 

his  cigar  in  his  coffee. 

The  waiter  delivered 
the  message. 

The  German,  his  <r  " 

in  his  mouth,  I 

round  and  , 

stared  in  astonish-  j|^./ 

ment  at  Bessie.  He  ^ 

had,  1  must  say,  an 
offensive  kind  of  face;  '  iffT 

and  he  deliberately 
puffed  at  his  cigar 
a  way  that  I  can  only 

call  insulting.  Bessie  /I  ' 

did  not  hesitate  for  a 

second.  She  opened  ' 

the  window  to  its  full-  ' 

est  extent.  The  train 

was  going  at  a  high 

^)eed  and  the  inrush 

of  air  felt  like  a  gale. 

I  clung  to  our  table- 

cloth  and  tried  to  •  ^ 

rescue  my  wine-glass, 

which  was  blown  “-^i-i-EC/JO."  bessie  was  urging  the  gondolier,  “fortissimoT 
away.  When  I  looked 

round  the  German  was  in  full  flight  from  Venice;  so,  oddly  enough,  did  the  Germ 
the  car,  pursued  by  the  waiter  w'ith  the  bill  whom  Bessie  had  defeated  in  the  trai 
for  his  lunch.  We  saw  him  at  dinner  on  the  evening 

Edith  was  certainly  right  about  Bessie,  our  arrival,  and  Bessie  nodded  to  him 
German  tourists  are  not  the  only  enemies  the  friendliest  way.  •  She  bore  him 
of  the  human  race.  I  know  editors  who  malice  at  all  on  account  of  the  way  she  h 
return  manuscripts  much  better  and  in  treated  him;  which  convinced  me  that  s 
every  way  more  suitable  for  publication  was  a  young  woman  of  magnanimous  spir 
than  those  which  they  print.  A  literary  It  is  very  hard  to  feel  kindly  toward  a; 
man  with  a  wife  like  Bessie  would,  I  think,  one  whom  you  have  misused, 
have  his  revenge  every  time.  The  ingenuity  Next  morning  Mrs.  Curtis  invited  me 
of  Bessie’s  plan  and  the  prompt  vigor  with  join  her  and  Bessie  in  making  a  tour  of  t 
which  she  had  carried  it  out  filled  me  with  city.  She  proposed,  she  said,  to  do  St.  Marl 
admiration.  and  the  Doge’s  Palace  before  lunch.  I  c 

The  Curtises  stayed  in  my  hotel  in  dined,  for  several  reasons.  Edith  had  sa 
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“in  playing  the  piano  in  a  public  room, 
WELL  within.” 


I  was  to  soak  myself  in  the  Venetian  spirit. 
I  should  not  succeed  in  more  than  damping 
my  skin  if  I  did  St.  Mark’s  and  the  Doge’s 
Palace  in  three  hours;  and  I  did  not  want 
to  go  to  prison  for  acquiescing  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  Bessie  would  adopt  to  get  win¬ 
dows  open  for  her  mother.  She  might  be 
reduced  to  breaking  them,  and  it  really  is  a 
criminal  offense  to  break  stained  glass  in  a 
cathedral.  These  were  my  real  reasons  for 
refusing  Mrs.  Curtis’s  invitation. 

What  I  told  her  was  that  I  must  begin 
writing  my  book  at  once  because  young 
Reinhardt  was  clamoring  for  it.  In  order 
to  convince  her  that  this  was  true  I  went 
up  to  my  bedroom  and  brought  down  a 
quantity  of  paper  and  two  pens.  Then  I 
settled  myself  at  a  writing-table  in  a  comer 
of  what  our  landlord  calls  the  winter 
garden  of  our  hotel.  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
Bessie  went  off  in  a  gondola.  I  saw  them 
sail  away  and  heard  Bessie  urging  on  the 
gondolier  in  good  Italian. 

^‘Allegro”  she  said.  “Con  molto  spiri- 


iol  Vivace!  Fortissimo!" 

Her  music,  I  thought, 
must  be  better  than  her 
French. 

I  went  peaceably  to 
sleep.  Women  are  dif¬ 
ferent;  but  a  man  re¬ 
quires  some  sleep  after 
traveling  straight 
through  from  London 
to  Venice.  Besides,  I 
had  promised  Edith 
that  I  would  soak  my¬ 
self  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place.  I  was 
wakened  at  eleven 
o’clock  by  the  sound  of 
the  piano.  There  was 
a  grand  piano  in  the 
corner  of  the  winter 
garden,  and  our  Ger¬ 
man  enemy  was  playing 
at  it,  hard. 

It  is  possible,  as  I 
have  often  proved  at 
concerts,  to  sleep 
through  almost  any 
kind  of  music.  I  did  a 
little  musical  criticism 
at  one  time  and  had 
I  AM  MY  RIGHT  some  expierfence  even 

of  orchestras.  If  only 
the  music  retains  its 
character  it  is  no  real  bar  to  sleep.  Soft 
music  is,  of  course,  actually  soothing. 
Dances  and  marches  weave  themselves 
into  agreeable  dreams.  Even  the  works  of 
the  most  passionate  modem  composers  do 
not  disturb  me  so  long  as  they  are  fairly 
consistent. 

But  this  German  played  music  of  the 
most  variable  kind.  I  should  not  have 
complained  if  it  had  varied  merely  by  being 
sometimes  loud  and  sometimes  soft.  That 
one  expects.  But  he  wandered  from  Brahms 
to  Wagner;  gave  me  scraps  of  Chopin  and 
little  bits  of  Mozart.  Occasionally  he 
emitted  a  few  phrases  of  what  promised  to 
be  a  tune,  and  then,  just  as  I  was  getting 
hold  of  it,  he  shatter^  it  with  a  series  of 
violent  chords.  Sleep  became  totally  impos¬ 
sible. 

I  compiosed,  with  great  care,  a  very  po¬ 
lite  German  sentence  in  which  I  asked  him 
to  put  off  his  performance  until  the  after¬ 
noon,  because  I  was  writing  a  book.  I 
went  over  to  the  piano  and  recited  it  to 
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him.  I  began,  I  remember,  “Verehrlich 
Herr  Professor,”  which  ought  to  have 
softened  any  one’s  heart.  It  means,  or  was 
supposed  to  mean,  “Most  honorable  Mr. 
Professor,”  and  all  Germans  look  up  to 
professors. 

He  looked  at  me  malevolently.  “I 
should,”  he  said,  “much  more  easily  and 
with  less  mental  effort  understand,  if  you 
in  your  own  tongue  speak.  I  have  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  fluently  and  idiomatically 
acquired.” 

I  felt  less  inclined  to  be  polite  after  that, 
but  I  kept  my  temf>er.  “If  you  really 
know  English,”  I  said — “and  of  course  I 
take  your  word  for  it — I  shall  try  to  make 
it  plain  to  you  that  I  am  writing  a  book,  a 
very  important  book,  on  Venetian  Art,  and 
I  find  it  difficult  to  concentrate  my  thoughts 
on  Paul  Veronese  while  you  are  performing 
selections  from  the  works  of  eminent  musi¬ 
cians.  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  very  much  indeed,  if  you’d - ” 

“In  playing  the 
piano,”  he  said,  “in  a 
public  room  of  the 
hotel,  I  am  my  legiti¬ 
mate  right  well  with- 


other  nationalities.  Before  I  had  written  a 
word  Bessie  Curtis  came  in.  She  smiled  at 
the  German,  who  was  working  through  the 
first  movement  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata, 
and  then  came  over  to  me. 

“Mother,”  she  shouted,  “has  been  obliged 
to  go  to  her  room  and  lie  down.”  She  had 
to  shout  on  account  of  the  Waldstein. 

“Headache,  I  suppose?”  I  yelled. 

Bessie  nodded.  The  German  turned  his 
attention  suddenly  to  a  nocturne  of  Cho¬ 
pin’s.  I  was  able  to  sjieak  in  an  ordinary 
voice. 

“Brought  on,  I  suppose,  by  the  airless 
condition  of  the  Doge’s  Palace.” 

“Not  a  window  in  the  whole  place  that  I 
could  get  open.  Wouldn’t  it  be  rather  nice 
now,  as  she  has  broken  down,  if  you  were 
to  take  me  in  a  gondola  to  see  them  making 
glass,  or  else  somewhere  to  eat  ices?  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ve  finished  your  book  by  this 
time?” 

“I  haven’t  written  a  word,”  I  said. 


“I  know  that,”  I 
said.  “I’m  not  dis¬ 
puting  your  legal  right 
to  play.  I  know  I 
can’t  force  you  to 
stop.  I  was  appeal¬ 
ing  to  your  sense  of 
courtesy.  As  a  pro¬ 
fessor  you  must  be 
able  to  appreciate  the 
feelmgs  of  a  literary 
man,  and  ordinary 
courtesy  will  suggest 
to  you - ” 

“Courtesy,”  he  said. 
“What  is  that?” 

I  saw  that  there 
was  no  use  arguing 
with  him  any  more. 
I  went  back  to  my 
comer.  I  felt  that 
since  I  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  sleep  I  might  as 
well  write  a  few  pages 
of  the  guide-book  for 
Reinhardt.  I  thought 
of  beginning  with  a 
chapter  on  tourists  of 


“fraulein,”  he  said, 
“in  the  name  of  the 

ALMIGHTY,  STOP!” 
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“How  could  I  with  that  German  of  yours 
playing  the  piano?” 

“Shall  I  stop  him?” 

“Do,”  I  said,  “if  you  can.” 

I  had  begun  to  hate  that  German  bit¬ 
terly,  and  I  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Bessie.  I  was  also  curious  to  see  what 
would  happen  when  he  told  her  that  he  was 
well  within  his  rights  in  playing  the  hotel 
piano  in  a  public  room.  I  felt  sure  he  would 
tell  her  that,  and  he  did. 

She  spoke  to  him  quite  politely,  though 
she  did  not  call  him  a  Highly  Honored  Pro¬ 
fessor.  He  answered  her  exactly  as  he  had 
answered  me.  Bessie  made  no  appeal  to 
his  courtesy.  She  turned  and  left  the  room. 
The  German  smiled  and  began  one  of 
Bach’s  fugues. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  disappointed.  I  had 
exjjected  Bessie  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a 
fight.  She  had  done  so  much  for  her  mother 
that  I  thought  she  would  have  faced  one 
small  difficulty  for  me.  I  sighed.  The 
German  played  on  triumphantly. 

Then  Bessie  returned  carrying  a  violin  in 
her  hand.  She  told  me  afterward  she  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  head  waiter,  using 
the  hall  porter  as  an  interpreter,  for  the 
head  waiter’s  English,  though  ample  for 
all  purposes  of  his  proper  business,  did  not 
run  to  the  names  of  musical  instruments. 
Bessie  sat  down  behind  the  German  and 
screwed  up  her  strings.  He  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  second  fugue  that 
he  did  not  notice  her.  She  drew  the  bow 
downward  across  the  strings  with  a  sharp 
jerk,  and  then,  equally  sharply,  pushed  it 
up  again.  She  succeeded  in  getting  sound 
out  of  all  four  strings. 

The  German  lifted  his  hands  from  the 
piano,  turned  round,  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  face  of  horror.  Bessie  smiled  pleas¬ 


antly  and  began  to  work  the  bow  up  and 
down  each  string  in  turn  with  a  series  of 
short  but  vigorous  strokes.  I  am  not  very 
musical,  but  I  felt  inclined  to  shriek.  The 
noise  Bessie  made  was  absolutely  diabol¬ 
ical.  The  German,  I  think,  was  musical. 
He  stuffed  his  fingers  into  both  his  ears. 

“Frdulein,”  he  said,  “gnddiges  Frdulein, 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  stop!” 

Bessie  fiddled  on  relentlessly.  The  Ger¬ 
man  relapsed  into  his  own  tongue,  and  my 
impression  is  that  he  swore  abominably. 
Bessie  was  gaining  a  mastery  over  her 
instrument  every  minute,  and  making 
noises  that  I  should  not  before  have  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  possible.  The  German— he 
must  have  been  very  musical  indeed — fell 
on  his  knees  beside  her  and  reached  up 
supplicating  hands. 

Frdulein,"  he  said,  “you  are  unspeak¬ 
ably  terrible  discord  making.  To  me  it  is 
no  longer  without  frenzy  and  madness  to 
be  borne.” 

Bessie  stopped.  “I  am,”  she  said,  “well 
within  my  rights  in  playing  the  fiddle  in  a 
public  room  in  the  hotel.” 

The  German  got  up  from  his  knees  and 
stumbled  out  of  the  room.  I  never  saw 
him  again,  so  I  think  he  must  have  left  the 
hotel. 

“Now,”  said  Bessie,  “go  on  with  your 
book.  Do  you  think  you  can  finish  it  before 
lunch?” 

“I’m  inclined  to  leave  this  book  for  the 
present,”  I  said.  “Let’s  go  in  a  gondola, 
and  get  ices.  I  know  a  shop  in  the  Piazza 
where  they  have  them  really  good.” 

I  am  now  convinced  that  Edith  was  quite 
right.  The  literary  man  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  Bessie  for  a  wife  has  fame  and 
fortune  within  easy  grasp.  Difficulties 
simply  disapp>ear  before  her. 


“VT* ou  know  Sherman’s  definition  of  war. 

Now  read  a  great  poet’s  description  of  the  why  of  war;  the  plain  prose 
reasons— greed  and  self-interest.  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  hrilliant  young  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  has  written  a  tremendous  indictment  of  “The  War-Makers’’— a  poem 
that  is  a  powerful  light  in  dark  places,  and  a  notable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  World  Peace.  Nothing  in  his  published  work  shows  more  clearly  his  fine 
understanding  of  modern  forces  and  the  breadth  of  his  genius. 

The  poem  begins  on  page  186  of  this  issue. 


BUSINESS 


See  the  Inventor,  with  his  Lawj’er, 
Giving  the  Patent  Office  Examiner 
his  Application  for  a  Patent.  W atch 
it  Grow. 


ITS  FIRST  NEED: 

Let  Congress  give  us 
a  Better  Patent  Office 


0HE  United  States,  ojjerating  its 
Patent  System,  is  our  first  and 
greatest  Business  Man. 

We  commonly  think  of  the 
Patent  System  as  if  it  were  a  mere  recording 
device  for  successive  inventions — like  a  cash 
register  for  sales.  We  misapprehend  its 
purpose  altogether.  Its  true  image  is  that 
of  a  mighty  pumping  engine  designed  to 
raise  Knowledge  and  Capital  out  of  their 
wells  of  secrecy  and  of  timidity  and  designed 
then  to  discharge  them  in  a  combined 
stream  out  upon  the  fields  of  new  business 
achievement. 

The  United  States  Government  can  per¬ 
form  this  great  national  task  very  well  or 
it  can  perform  it  very  badly. 

In  the  year  1908  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  granted  a  patent  to  Louis  Stein- 
berger  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  for  an  insulator, 
important  to  the  important  art  of  conduct¬ 
ing  electricity  great  distances  in  wires. 

Five  times  since  then  the  United  States 
Government  has  uttered  a  formal  decision 
as  to  whether  it  ought  to  have  granted  that 
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insulator  to  Steinberger  or,  contrariwise,  to 
one  Edward  M.  Hewlett  of  Schenectady. 

Nobody  can  manufacture  that  insulator 
virith  security  to-day. 

Twice  the  United  States  Government  has 
said:  “We  were  right  in  giving  it  to  Stein¬ 
berger;  let  him  have  it.”  Three  times  it  has 
said:  “We  were  wrong  in  giving  it  to  Stein¬ 
berger;  let  it  pass  to  Hewlett.”- 

Its  sixth  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  its 
own  behavior  has  been  invoked,  and  im¬ 
pends.  And  there  may  be  a  seventh  before 
the  case  finishes  its  travels  from  cell  to  cell 
along  the  nerve-paths  of  the  Government’s 
official  brain  and  is  at  last  happily  ejected 
in  a  final  and  really  decisive  decision. 

But  let  Steinberger  win  then,  or  let 
Hewlett.  In  either  case  there  will  have 
been  great  injustice  and  great  business  loss. 

For  suppiose  Steinberger  wins.  Suppose 
he  gets  the  insulator  confirmed  to  him  in 
the  spring  of  this  very  year.  He  will  then  be 
able  to  exercise  a  commercial  control  of  it. 
But  then  more  than  five  years  of  his  pat¬ 
ent  will  have  gone  by.  Patents  last  only 


Extxminer-of-InUrferences:  “Another  fellow  says  he  made  r 
your  invention  before  you  did.”  ^ 

Lawyer:  “Hold  on.  You’re  going  too  fast.  I  move  to  go  } 
back  to  the  first  examiner.”  I 


seventeen  years.  Their  value  is  a  time- value. 
The  life  of  Steinberger’s  patent  began  to 
ebb  away  unstanchably  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
Coming  to  a  commercial  control  of  it  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  Steinberger  will  have  lost  a 
third  of  its  life,  a  third  of  its  value,  utterly. 

Thus  will  Steinberger  have  been  “se¬ 
cured”  in  his  invention. 

It  is  bad  business. 

Bad  business  is  being  done  every  day  of 
every  month  of  every  year  by  the  Patent 
Office. 

There  is  a  certain  way  of  making  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  is  called  the  “contact 
process,”  and  it  is  an  intellectual  and  com¬ 
mercial  triumph.  Patents  regarding  it  were 
issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
They  were  issued  in  two  groups,  to  two  great 
chemical  companies.  One  group  went  to 
the  Badische  Company.  The  other  went  to 
the  General  Chemical  Company.  But  the 
two  groups  overlapped.  The  United  States 
Patent  Office  had  “secured”  the  Badische 
Company  in  “exclusive  rights”  to  certain 
things  for  seventeen  years  and  had  simul¬ 
taneously  “secured”  the  General  Chemical 
Company  in  “exclusive  rights”  to  things 
identically  the  same!  Result? 

The  two  companies  had  to  hire  bands  of 
lawyers  and  chemists  and  go  into  the  courts 
and  spend  several  years  legally,  chemically, 
and  expensively  disentangling  the  work  of 
the  Patent  Office  and  getting  their  respec¬ 
tive  rights  sorted  out  and  settled. 

The  Patent  Office  did  in  this  case  what  it 
has  done  in  countless  other  cases.  It  in¬ 
flicted  an  intolerable  and  a  totally  unnec¬ 
essary  expense  on  the  people  immediately 
concerned,  and  it  injured  all  other  people 
by  introducing  doubt  and  delay  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  important  industiy. 

Why  do  we  give  patents  at  all? 

To  understand  why,  we  must  make  a 


sacrifice.  We  must  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
comforting  sentimental  idea  that  we  give 
patents  in  order  to  do  honor  to  inventors  or 
even  in  order  to  reward  them. 

The  Patent  System  is  not  a  Carnegie  i 
Hero  Fund.  It  is  a  business  proposition, 
the  most  important  business  projwsition  in 
the  governmental  life  of  modern  industrial 
nations.  And  it  is  a  very  chilly  business 
proposition,  utterly  un warmed  by  any  im- 
meffiate  preference  as  to  whether  the  inven¬ 
tor  shall  die  in  a  palace  or  in  a  garret. 

In  the  real  purpose  of  the  Patent  System 
there  are  just  two  parts.  The  first  is  to 
drive  a  shrewd  bargain  with  Capital. 

You  have  money.  We  like  to  think  that 
other  people  will  put  money  into  new  enter¬ 
prises  no  matter  what  conditions  are  offered 
them.  So  I  say  you  have  money. 

To  you,  sitting  on  it,  comes  a  man  pro¬ 
foundly  excited  about  a  new  steam-turbme 
he  has  just  thought  of.  “All  we  need,” 
says  he,  “is  to  do  the  technical  experimental 
work  to  make  it  operate.” 

The  money  being  yours,  you  respond; 
“Just  wait  a  moment  while  I  run  around  the 
corner  and  find  out  how  much  the  General 
Electric  Company  spent  technically  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  excellent  and  famous  tur¬ 
bine  Mr.  Curtis  thought  of.” 

I  sp>oke  last  month  of  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  to  a 
certain  important  invention  outside  their 
bulwarks.  Their  power  to  prevent  such  an 
invention  from  attaining  to  a  wide  use  in 
American  industrial  life  has  often  been  too 
great  to  be  consistent  with  free  business  prog¬ 
ress.  But  when  they  are  friendly  to  such 
an  invention  or  when  an  invention  of  value 
springs  up  out  of  their  own  organizations, 
the  work  they  do  in  developing  it  and  in 
popularizing  it  has  been  progressive  in  the 
70 
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extreme  and  has  steadily  brought  great 
commercial  advance  and  prestige  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  overlooking  that 
fact,  and  I  shall  detail  it  at  length  in  its 
proper  place  in  this  series. 

So  you  come  back  from  around  the  corner 
and  say: 

“It’s  all  right.  The  General  Electric 
people  spent  about  three  million  dollars  on 
the  Curtis  turbine,  tinkering  with  it,  before 
they  got  it  to  the  point  of  making  any 
money  out  of  it.  I  learn  that  there  may  be 
a  gap  of  anywhere  from  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  several  million  (and  you  can’t  tell 
which  beforehand)  between  the  idea  of  a 
big,  new,  important,  complicated  thing  and 
the  day  when  that  idea,  not  on  paper  but 
in  hard,  cruel  metal,  will  work. 

“I’m  pleased.  Here’s  the  money, 

“Of  course  your  turbine  is  probably  no 
good  at  all.  It  probably  won’t  live  to  use 
an  ounce  of  steam  in  actual  practise.  More 
money  is  lost  than  made  promoting  new  in¬ 
ventions.  But - ” 

And  here  you  ascend  into  the  skies  of 
altruism  which  the  people  who  want  to 
abolish  the  Patent  System  seem  to  see  you 
inhabiting.  They  see  you  there  and  they 
hear  you  saying: 

“I  don’t  want  a  patent  on  this  turbine. 
When  I  get  it  to  working  and  put  it  on  the 
market  and  anybody  can  look  at  it  and  see 
how  it’s  done,  I  w’ant  them  all  to  come  in 
and  manufacture  it  in  competition  against 
me  with  no  preliminary  investment  of  three 
million  dollars  or  of  one  dollar  to  carry. 

“If  I  lose,  I  lose  alone.  But  if  I  win,  I 
want  to  contribute  my  three  million  dollars 
and  your  perfected  idea  to  anybody  who 
needs  it  in  his  business.” 

For  three  million  dollars,  read  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  three  cents.  The  principle 
is  the  same. 

Holland  and  Switzerland,  even  recently, 
fought  that  you  would  talk  as  I  have  imag¬ 
ined  you  talking  to  the  man  with  the  new 
turbine.  Neither  Holland  nor  Switzerland 
had  a  Patent  System.  Neither  of  them 


wanted  one. 

They  supposed 
they  could  get 
people  to  do  pioneering  and  then  share  their 
findings  with  all  their  fellow  citizens.  They 
found  they  were  mistaken.  Their  industrial 
life  was  languishing.  Both  of  them  have 
Patent  Systems  to-day. 

A  patent  is  a  device  to  induce  Capital  to 
take  chances  on  new  ideas.  It  says:  “You 
may  have  exclusive  rights  to  the  fruits  of 
those  ideas  for  seventeen  years.”  We  know 
beforehand  that  in  most  cases  there  will  be 
no  fruits.  But  we  tempt  Capital  by  offering 
it  a  short-time  monopoly  on  the  speculative 
prospect  of  fruits.  And  w’e  profit  as  a  na¬ 
tion  by  the  valuable  new  commodities  and 
the  important  new  industries  that  happen 
to  win  through  into  existence. 

Such  is  our  bargain  with  Capital.  How 
do  we  keep  it? 

The  Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company 
bought  a  patent.  It  had  a  long  number  on 
it — 495,944 — and  a  red  seal.  It  said,  im¬ 
plicitly:  “This  invention  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  United  States  Patent  Oflice, 
which  charged  a  fee  for  doing  so.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  a  new  invention  and  a  real 
invention — therefore  a  patentable  invention. 
The  owner  of  this  patent  is  the  owner  of  this 
invention  for  seventeen  years.” 

It  was  propjerty,  intellectual  property. 
Buying  it,  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Press  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  the  idea  of  using  a 
“folding  apron”  in  a  certain  manner  in  those 
humble  but  emphatic  machines,  hay  presses. 

(Curious,  now.  If  a  man  extracts  a  p)earl 
from  the  sea,  we’re  sure  it’s  his;  and  we’re 
even  willing  to  see  him  transmit  it  to  his 
heirs  forever.  But  if  he  excogitates  an  idea 
out  of  his  head,  which  he  certainly  owns 
more  than  he  owns  the  sea,  we  think  we’re 
doing  him  a  favor  if  we  let  him  have  it  for 
seventeen  years.) 

The  Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company 
found  that  a  gentleman  named  Devol 
and  certain  other  gentlemen  were  using 
its  propjerty  —  its  patent  No.  495,944,  its 
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OF  PATENTS.  READ  HIS  VIGOROUS  PAT¬ 
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“folding 
apron”  idea 
— for  which 
it  had  paid 
money. 

The  Kansas 

City  Hay  Press  Company  took  those  gentle¬ 
men  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  It  asked  the  Court  to  order 
them  to  keep  to  their  own  inventions  and  to 
stop  using  the  inventions  on  which  the 
Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company  had  sp>ent 
many  dollars  and  on  which  it  had  built  up 
its  business.  The  court  replied: 

“Yes,  but  a  man  named  Whitman  made 
this  same  invention  quite  a  while  before  the 
Patent  (Mice  patented  it  to  the  man  who 
sold  it  to  you.  Whitman  got  a  patent  on  it 
himself — No.  446,311.  Your  man  came 
along  afterward.  Your  patent  is  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  numbers  after  Whitman’s.  The  inven¬ 
tion  was  not  new  when  your  man  took  it  to 
the  Patent  Office.  The  Patent  Office  said  it 
was,  but  the  Patent  Office  made  a  mistake. 
Your  patent  is  invalid,  void,  w'orthless. 
You  lost  money  buying  it.  You  lost  money 
suing  on  it.  Pay  your  lawyers.  And  don’t 
forget  to  pay  the  court  costs  as  you  pass 
out.” 

Sad  scenes  like  this  must  occur.  But 
need  they  occur  so  frequently? 

Frank  Keip)er,  patent  attorney,  took  the 
pains  to  count  all  the  patents  which  were 
issued  by  the  Patent  Office  in  six  different 
years  and  which  were  afterward  taken  into 
court  and  passed  on  by  judges.  There  were 
653  of  them.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
were  declared  invalid.  That  was  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  number. 

Those  179  bargains  with  Capital — and 
with  the  inventor,  whose  invention  would 
lie  dead  without  Capital — were  all  canceled 
forthwith.  But  the  injury  does  not  end 
there.  It  only  begins  there. 

The  copious  presence  of  invalid  patents  in 
the  patent  market  touches  all  patents  with 
scandal  and  suspicion.  Men  who  might 
have  it  in  them  to  travel  untried  paths  to 
uncertain  rewards  are  led  to  meditate  on  the 
quiet  domestic  beauty  of  four-and-a-half- 
p)er-cent.  bonds  and  the  homely  wisdom  of 
leaving  new  inventions  alone. 


.And  esp)ecially  is  this  true  of  the  very  men* 
for  whom  the  hook  of  the  Patent  System 
was  especially  built  and  baited — the  sound 
men  of  moderate  means  looking  for  reason¬ 
able  chances  and  larger  fortunes. 

If  Steinberger,  who  is  now  defending  his 
insulator  patent  against  Hewlett,  had  come 
to  you  the  day  after  he  got  that  jiatent  and 
had  asked  you  to  invest  in  it,  you  might 
readily  have  said,  as  thousands  of  other  men 
in  such  cases  are  saying  to-day: 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  own  that  in¬ 
sulator  or  not.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
have  a  patent  or  not.  How  can  I  tell  the 
good  ones  from  the  bad  ones?  I’m  not  a  big 
corpwration.  I  can’t  hire  a  big  lawyer  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Patent  Office  all  over  again 
and  assure  me  that  your  patent  is  valid.  I 
guess  you’ll  have  to  get  into  a  lawsuit  with 
somebody  for  three  or  four  years  before  you 
can  convince  me.  When  you’ve  got  a  de¬ 
cision  by  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  saying 
that  your  patent  will  stick,  come  back  and 
see  me  and  p)erhaps  I’ll  be  interested.” 

If  you  had  spoken  in  that  manner,  you 
would  have  spoken  well ;  because,  if  you  had 
bought  Steinberger’s  patent,  you  would  now 
be  running  not  an  insulator  business  but  a 
legal  Marathon,  and  you  would  be  doing  it 
against  that  deep-chested  antagonist,  the 
General  Electric  Company,  which  is  Hew¬ 
lett’s  employer  and  which  owns  Hewlett’s 
rights. 

The  Patent  Office,  as  the  starter  of  the 
race  between  Hewlett  and  Steinberger, 
helped  to  make  it  the  most  famous  patent- 
law  event  now  on  the  cards  by  going  sound 
asleep  with  the  starting-pistol  in  its  hand. 

It  had  both  Hewlett  and  Steinberger 
before  it  in  1908.  They  were  both  appljing 
for  patents.  They  were  both  claiming  the 
same  insulator.  Clearly,  they  couldn’t  both 
have  it.  Their  applications  “interfered.” 
But  no  “interference”  was  discovered  or 
declared.  The  insulator  was  patented  to 
Steinberger.  If  it  had  been  patented  to 
Hewlett,  without  an  “interference”,  it  would 
have  been  a  bad  enough  dream.  Patenting 
it  to  Steinberger  was  a  nightmare. 

Steinberger  didn’t  get  to  the  office  till 
1908.  Hewlett  had  got  there  in  1906.  His 
applications  had  been  read  and  reread  by 
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the  Office.  Yet  Steinberger  was  sent  forth 
with  an  official  paper  under  his  arm  an¬ 
nouncing  him  to  the  world  as  the  undis¬ 
puted  sole  inventor  and  sole  owner  of  the 
insulator,  after  examination  by  the  United 
States  Government.  A  year  and  a  half  of 
business  on  that  basis  w'ent  by.  And  it  was 
actually  not  till  the  middle  of  1910  that  the 
“interference”  was  discovered  and  the 
starting-shot  for  it  fired. 

Every  such  incident  gives  a  new  pause 
to  patent-owners  and  to  prospective  patent- 
buyers — ^which  means  to  Invention  itself. 

The  United  States  Government,  operat¬ 
ing  its  Patent  System,  is  failing  to  make  a 
delivery  of  the  whole  of  its  side  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  with  Capital.  It  is  failing  by  a  wide 
margin.  And  it  is  failing  simply  because  of 
its  perverse  unwillingness  to  spend  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  money  on  making  the  work 
of  the  Patent  Office  what  it  ought  to  be. 

How  do  I  know  that  better  Patent  Office 
work  can  be  done?  I  know  it  because  it  is 
done.  By  the  Germans. 

The  Germans  are  indebted  to  us  for  the 
central  idea  of  their  Patent  System.  We 
originated  the  idea  of  examining  every  in¬ 
vention,  of  proving  it  to  be  a  new  invention 
and  a  real  invention  before  patenting  it.  We 
originated  the  idea  of  trying  to  issue  no 
patents  except  valid  ones.  The  Germans 
took  it  from  us.  But  they  have  developed  it 
beyond  us. 

To-day  the  German  patent  outclasses 
ours  admittedly.  The  American  business 
man  himself  frequently  says  to  the  inventor 
who  offers  him  an  American  patent :  “Have 
you  a  German  patent  on  this,  too?”  He 
means:  “If  your  invention  survived  the 
examination  of  the  German  Patent  Office, 
I  shall  be  surer  that  it  is  an  invention  and 
that  it  will  stand  up  under  litigation  in  the 
courts.” 

Edward  B.  Moore,  when  Commissioner  of 


Patents,  said  frankly  to  Congress  in  1910, 

•  speaking  of  American  patents:  '‘They  are 
not  as  good  as  German  patents  by  any  means." 

That’s  just  like  giving  the  Germans  a 
subsidy  to  try  to  beat  us  for  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

The  valid  patent  is  the  one  true  legislative 
nursery  of  inventive  industrial  progress. 

If  Steinberger  loses  to  Hewlett,  the  list  of 
invalid  patents  will  be  lengthened  by  one; 
there  will  be  one  more  splash  of  a  patent 
going  overboard  with  a  good,  heavy  load  of 
lawyers’  fees  and  stenographers’  charges 
and  printers’  bills  and  court  costs  tied  to  its 
dead  feet;  but  there  will  be  another  injury  to 
business,  too;  and  one  that  is  just  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  purp)ose  of  the  Patent  System. 

The  second  part  of  that  purpose  is  to 
drive  a  shrewd  bargain  with  Knowledge. 

We  want  to  add  new  inventions  as  rap>- 
idly  as  f>ossible  to  the  common  information 
and  to  the  common  use  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Steinberger,  who  is  a  manufacturer  as 
well  as  an  inventor  of  insulators,  makes  all 
his  insulators  out  of  a  material  called  “Elec- 
trose.”  He  invented  it.  It  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  and  very  useful  material,  so  much 
superior  to  glass  and  to  porcelain  that  an 
electric  current  strong  enough  to  cut 
straight  through  glass  or  porcelain  will  leave 
“Electrose”  totally  unharmed. 

We  should  like  to  know,  as  a  nation,  just 
how  “Electrose”  is  made.  We  don’t  know 
now.  Steinberger  hasn’t  patented  it.  And 
he  won’t  patent  it. 

Steinberger  patents  the  shapes  of  many  of 
the  insulators  that  come  out  of  his  factory. 
It  is  an  insulator-4Aa/>e  that  is  now  in  con¬ 
troversy  between  him  and  Hewlett.  But 
the  stuff  his  insulators  are  made  of  is  more 
important,  a  thousand  times  over,  than  all 
the  shap>es  he  ever  devised.  Steinberger 
won’t  patent  that. 
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He  is  afraid  that  the  Patent  System  would 
not  protect  him  in  it.  He  is  afraid  that  the 
courts  would  not  successfully  prevent  his 
competitors  from  using  it,  if  they  could  once 
read  about  it  in  a  patent  describing  it. 
So  he  keeps  it  to  himself. 

“I  wouldn’t  patent  Electrose,”  says  Stein- 
berger,  “unless  I  had  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  defend  it  with  in  the  courts.” 

This  distrust  of  the  courts  as  protectors 
of  intellectual  property  is  keeping  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  valuable  inventions  conceal¬ 
ed  from  the  nation  in  the  workshops  of  their 
owners.  It  is  a  subject  to  discuss  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  courts,  however,  and  not  in  an 
article  on  the  Patent  OflSce.  Here  we  are 
concerned  with  the  argument  which  the 
Patent  Office  itself  addresses  to  Steinberger 
and  to  all  other  inventors.  It  says: 

“We  will  give  you  seventeen  years  of  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  if  you  will  tell  us  your  inven¬ 
tion;  and  the  sooner  you  tell  it  to  us  the 
better  pleased  we  shall  be.  The  sooner  you 
tell  it  to  us,  the  greater  will  be  our  gain. 
Because: 

“As  soon  as  we  patent  it  to  you  we  will 
publish  a  complete  description  of  it  and  sell 
that  description  for  five  cents  to  all  other 
inventors  and  to  all  other  manufacturers  in 
order  that  they  may  read  it  and  think 
about  it  and  improve  on  it.  So  shall  we 
add  it  to  the  free  common  information  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“And,  then,  as  soon  as  your  seventeen 
years  have  gone  by,  the  right  to  practise 
your  invention  will  belong  as  completely  to 
us  as  to  your  heirs.  So  shall  we  add  it  to 
the  free  common  use  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.” 

Sp)eed,  then,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  Patent  System. 

The  sooner  w’e  get  an  invention  through 
the  Patent  Office  into  a  patent  the  sooner 
we  bring  it  to  the  people. 


Assuming  Hewlett  the  winner,  how  1(»| 
will  it  have  taken  us  to  get  his  insulator 
through  the  Patent  Office?  It  will  haw  ' 
taken  us  eight  years.  To  its  seventeen 
years  of  pubUc  monopoly,  we  shall  have  add¬ 
ed  a  prelude  of  eight  years  of  Patent  Offia 
protection. 

Hewlett,  you  see,  unlike  Steinberger,  b 
still  a  Patent  Office  applicant.  He  was  i 
Patent  Office  applicant  in  1906.  He  is  a 
Patent  Office  applicant  in  1914.  His  pat¬ 
ent,  if  he  gets  it,  will  not  be  the  one  not 
resting  in  the  name  of  Steinberger.  It  wffl 
be  a  new  one,  with  all  its  seventeen  years 
of  life  in  it.  Not  till  1931,  not  till  twenty- 
five  years  after  it  came  to  the  Patent  Office, 
will  that  insulator  emerge  into  the  free  pub¬ 
lic  use  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  camel  gets  through  threading 
the  needle’s  eye,  it  can  turn  around  and 
watch  the  patent  application  just  beginning 
to  really  catch  the  eye  of  the  Patent  Office. 

February  15,  1906.  That  is  the  date,  in 
the  Patent  Office,  of  Hewlett’s  original  ap¬ 
plication. 

October  31,  1906.  (Eight  months  later.) 
That  is  the  date  of  the  first  action  taken 
by  the  Patent  Office  in  regard  to  the  Hew¬ 
lett  application. 

October  23,  1907.  (Almost  a  year  stfll 
later.)  That  is  the  date  of  the  first  actkm 
taken  by  Hewlett  in  reply  to  the  first  actkffl 
taken  by  the  Patent  Office. 

A  little  matter  of  twenty  months  for  one 
exchange  of  communications! 

The  Patent  Office  rules  are  strict.  I\Tien 
you  get  a  letter  from  a  Patent  Office  officid 
in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  of  this 
kind,  you  must  reply  to  it  •within  one  year, 
absolutely. 

There  is  at  least  one  application  in  the 
Patent  Office  to-day  which  has  been  there 
since  1880.  The  owner  of  that  application 
does  not  belong  to  the  “mob  of  gentlemen 
76 


Exaniiners-in-Chief :  “You  invented  it  first,  assuming  it  is  an  in¬ 
vention,  which  perhaps  it  is  or  isn’t.’’ 

Lawyer;  “  Five  or  six  more  decisions  like  that  and  we’ll  have  our 
patent.  ’’ 


Comtnissionrr-of- Pate Hts : 
“Where  have  1  seen  your  face 
before?  •  1  decide  tliat  you  didn't 
invent  it  first  at  all.  ” 

I^nvyer:  “1  a))peal 
to  the  courts.  “ 


who  \vrite  with  ease."  He  writes  with  great 
difficulty  and  only  after  sober  thought. 
The  average  amount  of  time  taken  by  him 
in  replying  to  Patent  Office  communications 
has  been  nine  months. 

Nobody  knows  what  that  application  may 
reveal,  when  it  is  patented  and  published. 
It  may  grant  its  owner  a  seventeen-year 
monopoly  on  an  idea  which  was  a  dream  in 
i88o,  but  which  has  been  waked  up  into  a 
reality  since  that  time  by  the  labors  of 
other  people. 

That  prince  of  procrastinators,  George 
Selden  of  Rochester,  kept  his  great  auto¬ 
mobile  patent  pending  in  the  Patent  Office 
for  sixteen  years.  He  spent  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  days  once  complying  with  a 
Patent  Office  order  for  a  piece  of  etiquette 
—a  “new  oath.” 

His  patent,  on  its  issue,  turned  out  to  be 
an  attempt  to  cover  just  about  the  w-hole 
of  the  quite  interesting  idea  of  propelling  a 
road  vehicle  by  means  of  a  “liquid  hydro¬ 
carbon”  gas-engine. 

In  1879,  when  Selden  went  into  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office,  the  automobile  was  commercial¬ 
ly  impossible;  because,  for  one  thing,  the 
engine  had  not  yet  been  built  that  could 
really  do  the  job.  In  1894,  when  he  came 
out  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  automobile 
was  moving  commercially  along  the  roads 
of  the  United  States. 

Other  jjeople  had  been  developing  the 
automobile  while  Selden  had  been  conduct¬ 
ing  polite  corresp)ondence  about  it  with  the 
Patent  Office.  His  patent  swooped  upon 
them  like  a  confiscation  of  their  work.  It 
made  the  automobile  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  spend  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  lawyers  and  ex¬ 
perts;  it  discouraged  further  invention  in 
the  automobile  field;  it  had  its  part  in  put¬ 
ting  the  United  States  behind  France  in 
that  field;  it  imposed  eighteen  volumes  of 
tKtimony  on  the  innocent  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  who 
turned  upon  it  and  ended  its  life  in  a  de- 
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cUion  de- 

tical  pur¬ 
poses  in¬ 
valid;  and  it  was  in  every  respect  one  long 
national  error  and  disaster,  of  which  the 
principal  source  was  Patent  Office  delay. 

Well,  why  not  compel  Patent  Office  ap¬ 
plicants  to  take  their  pens  in  hand  and  re¬ 
ply  to  Patent  Office  communications 
promptly?  That  must  be  done  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  will  be  done.  But  a  much  great¬ 
er  reform  will  remain  to  be  accomplished. 
Who  will  force  the  Patent  Office  examiners 
to  be  prompter  and  more  effective  in  their 
official  actions? 

You  have  seen  that  the  first  action  taken 
by  the  Patent  Office  on  the  Hewlett  appli¬ 
cation  was  dated  eight  months  after  that  ap¬ 
plication  reached  the  office. 

Moreover,  if  a  Patent  Office  examiner 
sends  you  three  successive  letters  dealing 
with  some  such  triviality  as  the  wording  of 
the  title  of  your  application,  so  giving  you 
a  chance  to  spend  three  successive  years 
trivially  amending  it,  the  delay  resulting 
may  be  credited  incidentally  to  you,  but  it 
niust  be  primarily  credited  to  him. 

Commissioner  of  Patents  Moore  told 
Congress  that  “thousands”  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  sent  out  to  applicants  were  “care¬ 
less  and  ill-considered”  and  “nothing  more 
than  frivolous.” 

But  why?  Because  the  Office  is  under¬ 
manned,  underpaid,  underequipped,  and 
vilely  housed,  thwarted  in  its  supreme  serv¬ 
ice  to  American  business  and  even  pervert¬ 
ed  from  that  ser\’ice  by  the  costly  economy 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  money  Congress  ought  to  spend  and 
does  not  spend  in  the  Patent  Office  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  it  lays  on  the  business 
of  the  countiy’. 

We  want  good  work  in  the  Patent  Office. 
We  want  work  that  will  put  inventions 
through  into  patents  rapidly  and  validly. 


LOUIS  STEINBERGER,  INVENTOR  OF  “ELECTROSE,”  A  MARVELOUS  SECRET  MATE¬ 
RIAL  USED  FOR  ELECTRIC  INSULATORS.  THE  STEINBERGER-HEWLETT  CASE  IS  THE 
“scream”  of  PRESENT  PERFOR.M ANCES  ON  THE  PATENT-LAW  STAGE. 


To  get  that  work,  what  do  we  provide  for 
the  workers? 

To  begin  with,  we  provide  a  building  the 
most  modern  part  of  which  was  finish^  in 
1867  and  all  the  rest  of  which  was  finished 
before  the  War.  It  is  so  bad  that  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
said:  “Any  permanent  improvement  in  the 
work  done  by  the  Office  must  wait  upon 
provision  being  made  for  adequate  office 
accommodations.  ’  ’ 

Next,  havdng  done  our  best  to  depress  the 
Patent  Office  staff  by  bad  air  and  by  bad 
light  and  by  lack  of  space,  we  turn  our 


attention  to  finding  a  way  to  disrupt  it 
The  staff  of  examiners  in  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  is  the  most  important  one  single  human 
element  in  our  whole  Patent  System.  H’< 
reward  it  so  meagerly  that  each  year  a  larff 
section  of  it  resigns  to  go  to  work  for  ^ 
heartless  private  exploiters  of  labor. 

Now  a  Patent  Office  examiner  is  no  sort 
of  man  to  be  stingy  to. 

When  you  send  in  your  application  for  a 
patent  on  incandescent  electric-lamp  fila¬ 
ments  made  out  of  the  cutaneous  enfold- 
ments  of  tuberous  vegetable  roots,  he  must 
go  and  look  through  all  previous  patents 
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and  also  through  all  previous  publications 
of  all  other  kinds  to  be  sure  that  nobody 
else  ever  before  consecrated  the  jwtato  or 
the  yam  or  any  other  tuber  to  the  purpose 
k  you  are  now  suggesting. 

^  I  Then  he  must  search  his  own  mind  and 
be  sure  that  the  kind  of  invention  you  have 
made  is  a  genuine  creative  act  and  not  a 
mere  ne.\t  step  in  routine. 

To  determine  the  newness  of  your  idea 
means  great  industry.  To  determine  the  pai- 
tfUabUilyoi your  idea,  admitting  its  newness, 
means  fine  judgment.  The  e.xaminer  must 
have  both  thosequalities  and  he  must  exercise 


them;  for  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  if  he  issues 
a  patent  to  you  wrongfully  or  if  he  wrong¬ 
fully  refuses  to  issue  a  patent  to  you,  he 
may  be  inflicting  a  money  loss  of  anywhere 
from  a  few  dollars  to  a  few  million  dollars 
on  you  and  your  associates  and  your  com¬ 
petitors — that  is,  on  the  business  of  the 
United  States. 

He  starts  as  a  fourth  assistant  examiner. 
What  does  he  see  before  him?  What  do  the 
Common  People,  his  employer,  offer  him 
as  a  career?  He  will  become  a  third  assist¬ 
ant.  After  a  while,  quite  a  while,  he  will 
become  a  second.  Then,  aftenvard,  much 
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Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  “Perhaps  you  did 
it  first,  but  the  other  fellow  can  prove  he  did  it  first  more  than 
you  can.” 

Lawyer:  “Bring  on  the  Recall  of  Judges.  I  appeal.” 


afterward,  a  fitst.  Finally  a  Principal.  That’s 
the  real  goal,  a  Principal  Examinership. 

And  what  will  his  income  be  when  he  at¬ 
tains  to  a  Principal  Examinership?  li  vnll 
be  $2700  a  year.  And  how  long  will  it  take 
him  to  attain  to  a  Principal  Examinership? 
It  will  take  him,  in  the  words  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Economy  and  EflSciency,  “sd- 
dom  less  than  eight  or  ten  years  and  more 
frequently  twenty  or  thirty." 

Such  is  the  reward  w’e  give  to  employees 
of  ours  who,  in  the  handling  of  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  affairs,  must  engage  in  brain-to-brain 
combat  with  the  subtlest  lawyers  of  the 
powerfulest  industrial  corporations. 

Such  is  not  the  reward  those  corporations 
themselves  are  constantly  wrilling  to  offer  him. 

The  Government  must  come  within  some 
reasonable  distance  of  the  current  market 
price  of  brains  unless  it  wants  to  see  the 
Patent  OflSce  continue  to  be,  in  large  part,  a 
sort  of  training  school,  conducted  at  public 
expense,  on  behalf  of  private  law  firms 'en¬ 
gaged  in  patent  practise  and  on  behalf  of  the 
patent  departments  of  the  corporations  which 
make  invention  a  part  of  their  business. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  is  to  the 
General  Electric  Company’s  patent-law 
department — ^and  to  the  patent-law  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  other  corporations— just 
about  what  West  Point  is  to  the  Army  and 
Annapolis  to  the  Navy, 

Each  year  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  third  assistant  examiners  resign. 
Each  year  their  places  have  to  be  filled  by 
relatively  inexperienced  men  from  the  rank 
below.  Each  year  veterans  depart  and  t.he 
captain  must  spend  his  time  not  fighting  the 
enemy  but  drilling  the  awkward  squad. 

There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  w’ith  ^ 
the  ability  of  the  men  in  the  top  ranks  ^ 
of  the  Office.  The  fault  is  wdth  the  ^ 
per|>etually  shifting  and  juvenile  char-  ^ 
acter  given  to  the  lower  ranks  by  the 


stream  of  young  men  entering  the  sei^ia. 
studying  law  at  night,  imbibing  Patent  Office 
procedure  in  the  daytime  and  e.xiting  in. 
to  private  life  replete  with  governmental 
knowledge. 

Bad  business,  once  more.  But  the  most 
amazing  of  the  Government’s  bad-busincss 
{lerformances  is  yet  to  come. 

A  Patent  Office  Examiner,  compario; 
your  invention  with  the  “prior  art,’’  cannot 
possibly  examine  all  of  the  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  paatents  already  issued  by  the  Patent 
Office.  Those  patents  must  be  classified,  so 
that  the  examiner  will  have  to  examine  <»ly 
the  class  to  which  your  prospective  patot 
belongs.  If  the  classification  is  bad,  the 
e.xamination  is  likely  to  be  bad,  too;  and  it 
may  result  in  a  patent  that  will  be  bad. 

The  very  first  need  of  the  Office,  then,  ba 
good  classification.  The  classification  whkii 
e.xisted  fifteen  years  ago  was  recognized  is 
imp)erfect,  very  impseiiect.  Congress  wis 
brought  to  make  appropriations  for  improv¬ 
ing  it.  We  were  to  l^ve  a  really  good  classi¬ 
fication,  one  that  w'ould  be  scientific. 

Congress  made  the  appropriations.  It 
started  making  them  in  1898.  It  is  makini 
them  still.  It  has  never  made  them  large 
enough  to  employ  men  enough  to  get  the 


Court  of  Appeals,  Soiiie',aliere  Else,  Jinif'es:  “The  (rthcr 
Judges  were  wn>ng.  Yiw  were  right.  Yon  did  it  twenty 
years  ago,  and  you  look  it.  The  patent  is  yours.” 

Lawyer:  ' '  Let's  hurry  back  to  the  Patent  Office  and  get  it.” 


itork  actually  done.  It  has  made  them  in 
trickles  and  dribbles.  T o-day,  after  a  la pse  of 
ifteen  years,  the  nev:  classification  is  not  quite 
half  finished;  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress,  it  will  not  be  completely  finished  till  1927! 

TTie  mental  tools  provided  for  the  Patent 
Office,  the  physical  equipment  provided  for 
it,  and  the  salaries  provided  for  it  all  prove 
that  the  United  States  Government  has 
fallen  miserably  short  of  its  moral  duty  to  the 
Patent  Office  and  to  the  progressive  inven¬ 
tion-making  industries  of  the  United  States. 

How  much  money  has  Congress  spent  so 
far,  in  our  whole  history,  on  the  Patent 
Office?  Not  really  one  cent. 

The  Patent  Office  has  paid  its  own  way. 
It  has  paid  its  own  way  out  of  the  fees  put 
down  on  its  counter  by  inventors.  The 
United  States  Government  has  run  the 
Patent  Office  without  cost  to  itself.  More 
than  that.  It  has  run  it  with  profit  to  itself. 
That  profit,  to-day,  amounts  to  more  than 
seven  million  dollars. 

To  tempt  knowledge  into  making  dis¬ 
closures  of  new  inventions,  to  tempt  Capi¬ 
tal  into  making  sp>eculative  investments  In 
new  inventions,  to  secure  thus  the  constant 
production  of  new  inventions — that  is  wis¬ 
dom;  but  the  beginning  of  it  is  a  permanent 


I'alent  Office  Examiner:  “Glad 
l<i  see  you  hack.  There’s  anotlier 
fellow  just  applied  (or  a  patent,  a 
new  man, and  he  says  he  made  y<  Kir 
invention  before  you  did,  t<K». 
YiKi'd  hetterlmrry  back  tothe 
Kxaminer-of-  Interferences. 
Right  that  way,  please.” 

Lawyer:  “Come  along,  1 
bet  we  beat  this  fellow,  too.” 
Inventor:  “  T  e  1  e  - 
graph  my  wife  to  sell 
her  membership  in  the 
Woman’s  Club  and 
wire  me  the  money.” 


staff  of  perfected  e.xaminers  in  a  Patent  Office 
equipped  with  all  the  mental  and  physical 
facilities  in  the  bestowal  of  a  nation  which 
is  wealthy  and  which  wishes  to  be  wealthier. 

When  Congress  has  done  that,  there  will 
still  be  another  thing  for  it  to  do.  When 
Patent  Office  business  is  efficient,  there  will 
still  be  patent  law  both  in  the  Office  and  in 
the  courts  for  Congress  to  spend  a  little 
time  on.  The  business  of  the  country 
sfiends  enough  time  on  it.  It  spends  cen¬ 
turies  of  time  on  it  every  year. 

Steinberger  and  Hewlett,  for  instance, 
have  been  compelled  or  permitted  to  fight 
three  and  a  half  years — about  what?  .\bout 
the  events  of  the  fall  of  1905. 

The  title  to  the  insulator  is  dubious  and 
the  use  of  it  by  anybody  is  legally  danger¬ 
ous,  eight  years  and  more  after  it  was  in¬ 
vented;  and  these  two  men  and  their  law¬ 
yers  are  still  spending  their  time  on  pictures 
which  they  drew  and  letters  which  they 
wrote  in  the  fall  of  1905. 

Having  started  on  their  researches  into 
that  particular  season  of  that  particular 
year  in  1910,  they  were  still  making  e.xcava- 
tions  in  it  and  still  coming  on  new  discov¬ 
eries  in  it  in  1913.  One  by  one  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  corpses  of  the  long-forgotten  daily 
doings  of  the  fall  of  1905  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  filing-cabinets  of  the  contending 
firms  and  shaken  out  of  their  cerements  and 
laid  in  rows  before  the  judges,  who  stalk 
among  them  like  Professor  James  Breasted 
in  an  Egyptian  tomb  and  superbly  recon¬ 
struct,  from  this  epitaph  and  from  that,  the 
family  genealog>'  of  the  insulator  to  which 
Steinberger  and  Hewlett  both  lay  claims  of 
legitimate  parentage. 

Did  Steinberger  invent  it  before  Hewlett? 
Did  Hewlett  invent  it  before  Steinberger? 
That  was  the  original  question.  The  an¬ 
swer  seems  to  be  hard  to  get;  and,  when  we 
have  got  it,  what  good  will  it  do  us?  .\11 
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we  ever  wanted,  as  a  nation,  was  the 
insulator,  the  invention.  And  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  these  “interference”  cases,  these 
comparisons  of  the  historical  merits  of  rival 
inventors,  are  always  delaying  us  in  getting. 

When  the  Germans  took  our  “e.xamina- 
tion”  idea  from  us,  our  “interference”  idea 
was  lying  on  the  table  in  plain  view;  but 
they  went  carefully  away  without  it. 

The  Germans  do  not  show  any  concern 
for  historical  justice  to  individuals  in  their 
Patent  System.  They  seem  to  reserve  their 
emotion  for  the  impersonal  welfare  of  the 
Empire.  Does  the  mere  making  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  benefit  the  Empire?  Not  directly. 
What  the  Empire  needs,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for,  is  the  disclosing  of  the  inv'ention. 

The  German  Patent  Office  accordingly 
does  not  care  w’hether  Braun  of  Munich  or 
Schmidt  of  Hamburg  thought  of  a  certain 
insulator  first.  If  Braun  thought  of  it  first, 
he  had  the  first  chance  to  come  and  tell  the 
Patent  Office  about  it.  If  he  lets  Schmidt, 
who  invented  it  second,  get  to  the  Patent 
Office  before  him,  he  is  the  master  and 
the  victim  of  his  own  secretiveness  or  negli¬ 
gence..  The  Patent  Office  will  award  the  in¬ 
sulator  to  the  first  honest  discloser. 

The  result  is  to  drive  inventors  into  the 
Patent  Office  promptly  with  their  inven¬ 
tions  and  to  force  Knowledge  into  disclosing 
itself  to  the  people  at  large  very  much 
faster  than  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Many  important  American  inventors 
are  in  favor  of  importing  this  German  prac¬ 
tise.  But  most  inventors — and  most  law¬ 
yers — are  not  converted  to  it.  It  is  not  an 
immediately  possible  reform.  All  the  more 
reason  then  for  saying: 

“If  we  are  going  to  go  through  ‘interfer¬ 
ences,’  let  us  go  through  them,  not  stand  in 
them  up  to  our  necks  for  year  after  year.” 

The  Examiner -of -Interferences  in  the 
Patent  Office  doesn’t  even  read  the  full 
testimony  taken  in  “interference”  cases. 
He  can’t.  He  hasn’t  time.  There  are  about 
three  hundred  such  cases  every  year.  He 
has  seven  men  who  read  the  testimony  for 
him.  They  give  him  abstracts  of  it.  And 
they  themselves  never  saw  the  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  are  back  home,  sitting  in  a 
lawyer’s  office,  and  talking  at  almost  any 
len^h  they  please  to  a  stenographer.  The 


mere  taking  of  the  testimony  in  cert^ 
interference  cases  has  cost  $30,000.  There 
is  no  Patent  Office  official  present  to  judge 
the  veracity  of  the  witnesses  by  their  man¬ 
ner  and  language.  And  neither  side  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  tell  its  whole  story. 

The  Steinberger-Hewlett  struggle  went 
to  its  first  down  before  the  Examiner-of- 
Interferences  with  the  most  important  part 
of  Hewlett’s  stor>'  not  there  at  all.  It  was 
his  original  drawing  of  his  insulator  and  the 
exact  date  on  which  he  made  it.  The  Exam- 
iner-of-Interferences  decided  the  case  with¬ 
out  the  drawing  or  the  date.  So  did  the 
Board  of  Examiners-in-Chief.  So  did  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  So  did  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Four  downs,  and  Steinberger  on  top. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  the  “final” court, 
was  for  him.  Steinberger  put  page-adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  technical  papers  saying  so. 
The  insulator  was  at  last  his  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  control  of  it  to  the  world. 

But  Hewlett  still  had  his  chance  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  original  drawing  and  his  original 
date.  He  went  into  the  Federal  Court  in 
Brooklyn.  He  started  a  case.  Precisely 
the  same  case.  But  called,  legally,  new. 

So  he  was  allowed  to  introduce  new  e\i- 
dence.  And  so — three  years  after  the  case 
began — he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the 
drawing  and  the  date  which  were  the  pivots 
of  his  contention,  and  which  any  business 
man,  in  charge  of  the  inquiry^  would  have 
wanted  to  look  at  before  seeing  anything 
else. 

The  Federal  Court  in  Brooklyn  put 
Hewlett  on  top.  But  Steinberger  is  clinging 
to  him,  and  the  two  men  have  now  rolled 
themselves  into  the  court -room  of  the  judges 
of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  the  sixth  down  will  be  declared 
pretty  soon. 

Forget  the  men  themseh'es.  Think  about 
the  purp>ose  of  the  Patent  System  and  about 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  Does 
this  kind  of  law  help  to  pump  the  stream  of 
Knowledge  and  of  Capital  steadily  onward 
to  its  fruitful  service  in  factor>’  and  shop 
and  mill  and  office? 

Even  if  it  should  happen,  in  the  end,  to 
give  us  the  ver>'  last  milligram  of  theoretical 
justice,  will  it  give  us  more  insulators?  j 
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Next  month  Mr.  Ilard  will  tell  the  story  of  inventions  standing  stock-still  in  court-roomi, 
doing  law  instead  of  work;  and  he  will  outline  the  plans  that  have  been  recently  suggested  for  ma¬ 
king  the  Patent  Law  actually  forward  invention  instead  of  weighting  it  with  expense  and  delay. 
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Everybody’s  Magazine 


Must  the  blood  of  five  nations  continue 
to  replenish  the  arteries  of  trade,  drained 
by  a  monthly  wastage  beside  which  the 
greatest  battles  of  histoiy  lose  their  tragic 
interest? 

Must  private  or  state  charity  indefinitely 
accept  the  social  and  financial  burdens  im¬ 
posed  by  a  yearly  total  of  15,000  widows 
and  45,000  orphans,  deprived  by  industry 
of  their  natural  supporters?  Burdens  whose 
sociological  aspects  include  the  mental  and 
moral  deterioration  of  young  children,  from 
whom  a  normal  chance  for  education  and 
physical  development  has  been  suddenly 
and  irrevocably  withdrawn. 

Yet  every  sixteen  minutes,  with  pitiless  it¬ 
eration,  somewhere  in  our  country  a  worker 
is  killed  at  his  task.  Before  you  can  finish 
reading  these  pages,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  will  hare  been  disabled  or  maimed. 

With  such  a  record  before  us,  must  we 
ap|>eal  to  our  business  instinct  in  order  to 
check  these  ravages?  Is  it  not  possible  in 
the  name  of  common  justice  so  to  move 
the  conscience  of  the  American  public  that 
it  will  demand  of  those  in  power  that  this 
needless  sacrifice  shall  cease? 

A  ROLL-CALL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MURDERS 

The  pity  is,  there  are  no  words  which 
can  bring  home  to  those  whose  lives  are 
guarded  the  terrible  significance  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  upon  these  pages.  We  have  called  this 
a  theme  of  blood  and  iron.  He  who  reads 
should  be  able  to  smell  the  one  and  hear 
the  metallic  voice  of  the  other  in  a  million 
turning  wheels  and  throbbing  engines. 

He  should  feel  his  energies  flag  in  the 
foul  air  of  unwholesome  workrooms;  should 
choke  with  poisonous  dusts  and  fumes;  be 
blistered  and  blinded  with  the  intolerable 
heat  and  glare  of  molten  metals;  swing  diz¬ 
zily  on  overhead  cranes;  feed  mixing-mills 
eager  for  flesh  and  bone;  listen  to  the  shriek 
of  planers  and  saws  that  have  tasted  blood; 
watch  the  whirling  arms  of  cable-twisters; 
shrink  from  the  shafting  he  has  seen  twined 
with  the  long  hair  and  quivering  scalp  of  a 
young  girl;  dodge  the  shuttle-trains  in  the 
smelter  yard;  recoil  from  the  unguarded 
gearing  that  in  fifty  seconds  can  chew  a 
man  into  a  red  smear  upon  its  cogs;  count 
the  monotonous  reels  of  twirling  spinners; 
grope  blinded  by  flying  particles  of  metal 
chippings;  breathe  the  consumption-infect¬ 
ed  air  of  potteries  and  of  grinding  or  buffing 


rooms;  feel  the  clutch  of  the  set-screw  that  I 
can  fling  him,  broken  in  body,  from  the  ^  I 
volving  wheel;  shake  with  the  mercun-.  I 
tremor  of  the  hatter;  gasp  with  mbei's  I 
asthma;  writhe  in  painter’s  colic;  stoop,  1 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  in  damp  weaving-  J 
shed  or  dye-house;  succumb  to  glass-blot-  J 
ers’  cataract,  boiler-makers’  deafness,  or 
caisson-workers’  “bends”;  reel  with  the 
“jag”  of  the  naphtha-cleaner  or  the  fum^ 
intoxication  of  the  wood-alcohol  “dope”, 
brusher  in  tanneries;  lift  the  palsied  hands 
of  the  lead- workers;  or  mumble  the  inarticu¬ 
late  appeal  of  the  jawless  victim  of  the 
phosphorus  match. 

The  chronicle  is  endless.  It  is  infinitely 
pitiful.  And  it  is  the  more  damning  in  that 
it  has  been  proved  unnecessary'. 

THE  GREEN  DISK  OF  SAFETY 

The  demand  of  social  science  is  not  for 
the  pound  of  cure,  but  for  the  ounce  o( 
prevention. 

Important  as  is  the  agitation  for  a  satis¬ 
factory  law'  for  Workman’s  Com{)ensation, 
it  must  give  place  in  legislative  value  to 
law's  for  VVorkman’s  Conservation. 

Other  countries  have  learned  that  dan¬ 
gerous  machinery  can  be  safeguarded,  and 
that  harmful  dusts  and  fumes  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Their  statistics  prove  not  only  that 
occupational  accident  and  disease  are  fatal 
to  the  w'orker,  but  that  they  are  one  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  to  financial  success 
known  to  the  employer.  The  recent  effort 
of  our  progressiv'e  manufacturers  to  lessen 
human  w'astage  is  based  on  the  soundest 
financial  as  w'ell  as  ethical  policy.  We  can 
not  hope  to  continue  indefinitely  our  prac¬ 
tise  of  gathering  the  figs  of  profit  from  the 
thistles  of  our  extra-hazardous  and  unsani¬ 
tary'  trades. 

But  this  is  too  broad  and  complex  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  covered  by  individual  effort.  It 
touches  the  very  w'ell-springs  of  national 
life.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  United  States 
should  follow  the  example  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  ceasing  to  condone  industrial  mur¬ 
der?  That  it  should  help  to  insure  to  the 
millions  exjjosed  to  hourly  risks  those  safe¬ 
guards  which  will  prolong  their  usefulness 
to  society? 

And  that  the  green  disk — new'  emblem  of 
“Safety'  First,”  now  found  only  in  scattered 
factories  and  w'orkshops— should  eclipse 
the  red  disk  of  danger,  which  the  passing 
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years  have  marked  in  blood  over  nearly 
every  American  employer’s  door? 

Since  1855  England  has  been  officially  in¬ 
vestigating  occupational  mortality  and  mor¬ 
bidity.  The  literature  of  Austria,  Germany, 
and  France  on  diseases  of  occupation  forms 
a  library  in  itself.  Vienna  has  its  Institute 
of  Industrial  Hygiene,  and  Milan  its  Clinic 
for  Industrial  Disease,  where  the  results  of 
unsanitary  or  dangerous  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  studied;  the  effects  of  poisonous 
dusts  and  fumes  on  the  human  system  in¬ 
vestigated;  scientific  and  healthful  processes 
reported  uf>on;  and  the  intoxication  of 
fatigue  or  of  trade-infection  analyzed. 

Their  laboratories  serv^e  as  a  National 
Clearing-House  in  matters  of  accident-pre¬ 
vention  and  health-promotion.  Any  manu¬ 
facturer  or  worker 
is  free  to  consult 
them  concerninjg 
problems  of  effi¬ 
ciency  or  sanita¬ 
tion.  Years  of  cost¬ 
ly  experiment  may 
be  saved  by  the 
technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  ex¬ 
perts;  and  they  are 
a  factor  in  lessen¬ 
ing  that  spirit  of 
trade  jealousy — so 
far  as  concerns  in¬ 
dustrial  methods — 
which  is  often  a 
serious  handicap  in 
local  efforts  for  re¬ 
form. 

Berlin,  .Amster¬ 
dam,  St.  Petersburg,  F  rankfort-on-the-Main, 
Gratz,  Helsingfors,  London,  Montreal,  Odes- 
.sa,  Stockholm,  Wurzburg,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Barcelona,  Moscow,  Budapest,  Munich, 
Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  and  Zurich 
have  their  Museums  of  Safety,  in  which 
may  be  seen  permanent  exhibits,  in  motion 
or  at  rest,  of  safety  appliances  for  the  indus¬ 
tries  or  the  farm,  and  where  lectures  may  be 
heard  on  the  prevention  of  occupational  dis¬ 
use,  and  of  every  variety  of  mechanical  in- 
jurj'.  The  spirit  of  human  conservation  by 
means  of  education  and  practical  demon¬ 
stration  is  alive  not  only  among  employers, 
but  also  among  all  classes  of  w’orkers,  among 
legislators  and  the  general  public. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  w’hat  the 
United  States  has  not  done  along  these  lines. 


Recently  there  have  been  some  Federal 
and  state  bulletins  on  harmful  industries 
and  some  conscientious  though  tentative 
state  investigations  along  foreign  lines.  De¬ 
partments  of  Labor  (handicapped  by  the 
old  form  of  organization)  have  made  efforts 
— necessarily  slow  and  too  often  ineffectual 
— to  awaken  employers  to  the  need  of  im¬ 
mediate  reform.  Several  associations  and 
their  representatives  have  conducted  anti¬ 
accident  -  and  -  disease  educational  cam¬ 
paigns.  A  few  companies  and  groups  of 
manufacturers  have  scored  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  reducing  their  disease  or  accident 
and  mortality  records.  And  there  has  been 
the  practical  influence  of  one  small  Museum 
of  Safety  (maintained  by  private  subscrip¬ 
tion).  But  there  has  been  no  centralized, 
visible  force  back 
of  these  efforts;  and 
aside  from  them  we 
are  still  condemned 
by  a  national  policy 
of  ignorance  of,  and 
indifference  to,  the 
question  of  human 
sacrifice  in  indus¬ 
trial  processes, 
which  is  to-day 
without  a  parallel. 

“There  can  be  no 
equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  declared 
President  Wilson  in 
his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress — “the  first  es¬ 
sential  of  justice  in 
the  body -politic — 
if  men  and  women 
and  children  be  not  shielded  in  their  lives, 
their  verj’  vitality,  from  the  consequences 
of  great  industrial  and  social  processes 
which  they  can  not  alter,  control,  or  singly 
cope  with.” 

If  we  are  capable  of  response  to  the 
pleas  of  humanity  and  justice;  if  something 
yet  persists  in  us  of  the  spirit  which  stirred 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  guaranteed  to 
even  the  humblest  American  toiler  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness,  let  us  pledge  our  country  to  a  renewal 
of  reverence  for  human  welfare. 

And,  as  a  seal  set  upon  a  continent-wide 
covenant  of  industrial  peace,  let  us  call 
upon  Congress  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Safety, 
and  to  erect  a  National  Museum  of  Safety, 
with  a  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 


'T'UE  Bremner  Bill,  H.  R.  8g48,  pro- 
viding  for  a  National  Bureau  of 
Safety,  with  a  Museum  and  Laboratory, 
is  to  come  before  Congress  during  this  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  in  your  power  to  help  secure 
its  passage.  In  response  to  appeals  from 
Gordon  Thayer  in  these  pages,  you  helped 
to  gain  protection  for  match-workers 
through  the  Esch-Hughes  Bill.  You  have 
helped,  in  various  states,  to  safeguard  lead- 
workers  through  the  ^^Cleanliness  Bill.” 
Here  is  a  chance  to  help  secure  protection 
for  ALL  employed  in  “dangerous”  trades. 

Write  or  telegraph  to  your  congress¬ 
man,  urging  him  to  support  the  Brem¬ 
ner  Bill. — The  Editor. 
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THE  BLOOD  OF  PEASANTS  IS  NOT  RED 
A  HUNDRED  .MILES  AWAY. 

In  the  plaza  before  the  S'ational  Palace,  City  of  Mexiio. 

THE  WAR-MAKERS 

BY 

ALFRED  NOYES 


“Why,  don't  you  understand 
What  \L-ar  is?  For  a  port  to  export  prunes, 
For  Christ,  my  boy,  and  for  the  Fatherland!" 


MURDERED  man  ten  miles  aw’ay 
Will  hardly  shake  your  peace 
i  Like  one  red  stain  upon  your  hand; 

I  .^nd  a  tortured  child  in  a  distant  land 
Will  never  check  one  smile  to-day, 

Or  bid  one  fiddle  cease.  > 


To  watch  the  mouth  of  a  harlot  foam 
For  the  blood  of  Baptist  John 
Is  a  fine  thing  while  the  fiddles  play; 

For  blood  and  lust  are  the  mode  to-day, 

•And  lust  and  blood  were  the  mode  of  Rome, 
And  we  go  where  Rome  has  gone. 

Copyright,  1913.  by  Alfred  Soyes,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Not  for  a  little  news  from  hell 
Shall  London  strive  or  cry. 

Though  thought  would  shatter  like  dynamite 
These  granite  hills  that  bury  the  right, 

We  must  not  think.  We  must  not  tell 
The  truth  for  which  men  die. 


The  truth  that  all  might  know,  but  all 
With  one  consent  refuse; 

To  call  on  that,  to  break  our  pact 
Of  silence,  were  to  make  men  act. 

Good  taste  forbids  that  trumpet-call. 
And — a  censor  sends  our  news. 


CoffHfht,  Vndtrmmd  ^  Vndtrwvod. 


WHERE  THE  SHATTERED  CITY  FALLS. 
Kirk-Kilissek  after  the  siege. 
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It  comes  along  a  little  wire 
Sunk  in  a  deep  sea; 

It  thins  in  the  clubs  to  a  little  smoke 
Between  one  joke  and  another  joke; 
For  a  city  in  Hames  is  less  than  the  fire 
That  comforts  vou  and  me. 


riay  up  then,  fiddles!  Play,  bassoon! 

The  plains  are  soaked  with  red. 

Ten  thousand  slaughtered  fools,  out  there 
Clutch  at  their  wounds  and  taint  the  air; 
.\nd  .  .  .  here  is  an  excellent  cartoon 
On  what  the  Kaiser  said. 


On  with  the  dance!  In  England  yet 
The  meadow-grass  is  green. 

Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  your  part ! 
It  is  not  that  we  lack  the  heart. 

But  that  Fate  deftly  swings  the  net 
And  blood  is  best  unseen. 


.\round  a  shining  table  sat 

Five  men  in  black  frock-coats; 

And  what  their  sin  was,  none  could  say; 
k'or  each  was  honest  after  his  way, 

'I'ho’  one  man  held  ten  thousand  shares, 
.^nd  one  man  wanted  votes. 


One  was  the  friend  of  a  merchant  prince 
One  was  the  foe  of  a  priest. 

One  had  a  brother  whose  heart  was  set 
On  a  gold  star  and  an  epaulette, 

And— where  the  rotten  carcass  lies 
The  vultures  flock  to  feast. 


But — each  was  honest  after  his  way, 
Lukewarm  in  faith,  and  old; 

.\nd  blood,  to  them,  was  only  a  word, 

.\nd  the  point  of  a  phrase  their  only  sword 
.\nd  the  cost  of  war,  they  reckon^  it 
In  little  disks  of  gold. 


The  War-Makers 


They  were  cleanly  groomed.  They  were 
not  to  be  bought. 

And  their  cigars  were  good. 

But  they  had  pulled  so  many  strings 
In  the  tinseled  puppet-show  of  kings 
That,  when  they  talked  of  war,  they  thought 
Of  sawdust,  not  of  blood; 


Not  of  the  crimson  tempest 

Where  the  shattered  city  falls. 

They  thought,  behind  their  varnished  doors, 
Of  diplomats,  ambassadors. 

Budgets,  and  loans,  and  boundaiy-  lines. 
Coercions  and  recalls; 


Forces  and  Balances  of  Power; 

Shadows  and  dreams  and  dust; 

And  how  to  set  their  bond  aside 
And  prove  they  lied  not  when  they  lied. 
And  which  was  weak,  and  which  was  strong. 
But — never  which  was  just. 


Vet  they  were  honest,  honest  men. 

Justice  could  take  no  wrong. 

The  blind  arbitrament  of  steel, 

The  mailed  hand,  the  armored  heel. 
Could  only  prove  that  Justice  reigned 
And  that  her  hands  were  strong. 


For  they  were  strong.  So  might  is  right 
And  reason  wins  the  day. 

And  if,  at  a  touch  on  a  silver  bell. 
They  plunged  three  nations  into  hell. 
The  blood  of  peasants  is  not  red 
hundred  miles  away. 


But  if  one  touch  on  a  silver  bell 
Should  loose,  beyond  control, 

A  blind,  immeasurable  flood 
Of  lust  and  hate  and  tears  and  blood. 
Unknown,  immeasurable  powers 
That  swept  to  an  unseen  goal. 


TEN  THOUSAND  SLAI  GHTERED  FOOLS,  OCT  THERE, 
(  Ll'TCH  AT  THEIR  WOCNDS  AND  TAINT  THE  AIR. 
Burning  the  dead,  in  Mexico. 


Beyond  their  guidance  for  one  hour, 

Beyond  their  utmost  ken, 

No  huddled  madman,  crowned  with  straw 
Could  so  transgress  his  own  last  law.  .  .  . 
So  a  secretary  struck  the  l)ell, 

For  these  five  honest  men. 
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CITY  SALVATION 

according  to  Si.  'Paul 

hj 

GEORGE  CREEL 


low  comes  the  Minnesota  city 

Nof  St.  Paul,  proudly  claiming  to 
have  found  a  broad,  safe  way 
J  out  of  municipal  “money  trou¬ 
bles”  and  an  equally  infallible  method  for 
sinking  the  spur  of  self-interest  into  the 
flank  of  a  lethargic  citizenship. 

“Ten-dollar  bonds”  is  the  answer.  Sold 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday,  over 
the  broad  coimter  in  the  treasurer’s  office 
at  the  City  Hall!  No  favorites!  First 
come,  first  served!  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded! 

Since  July  20,  1913,  when  the  great  idea 
blossomed,  over  one  million  dollars’  worth 
of  the  $10  slips  have  been  sold  to  the  people. 
The  red  pieople!  Newsboys,  clerks,  day 
laborers,  struggling  professional  men — all 
that  vast  army  of  workers  that  lives  in  fear 
of  a  rainy  day — make  up  the  daily  stream 
that  flows  in  and  out  the  doors  of  Treasurer 
Farnsworth’s  “store.” 

The  thing  is  simplicity  itself.  Any  one 
able  to  read  print  can  understand  it.  The 
“bonds,”  in  reality,  are  participating-certifi- 
caUs  representing  a  $10  interest  in  a  bond. 
They  b^r  four  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
on  the  second  day  of  January'  and  July 
each  year,  and  can  be  bought  or  cashed  in 
any  month  or  any  minute.  Over  the  counter 
hangs  a  great  chart  that  shows  to  a  penny 
just  what  a  certificate  is  worth  each  day. 
A  buyer  puts  down  his  $10  and  as  many 
cents  as  the  accrued  interest  demands. 
When  he  sells  he  collects  his  principal  and 
interest  to  date.  The  chart  kills  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  bookkeeping  absolutely. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  party  to  the 
arrangement  is  more  delighted — the  people 
or  St.  Paul.  The  city,  for  instance,  is  no 
\  longer  forced  to  cool  its  heels  in  the  ante¬ 
chambers  of  the  bond-dealers  or  to  sell 
securities  below  par.  The  individual  in¬ 
vestor  supplies  an  insatiable  market,  and, 
best  of  all,  the  interest  that  used  to  go  far, 
far  away  now’  stays  at  home. 


As  for  the  people’s  end  of  it,  each  certifi¬ 
cate  is  a  first  mortgage  on  every  building, 
park,  and  street  in  the  city,  and  a  first  lien 
on  ta.xes.  What  bank  can  offer  such  se¬ 
curity? 

There  is  also  the  inducement  that  the 
certificates  can  be  cashed  in  at  any  time 
without  a  second’s  warning.  Savings-banks, 
as  every  one  knows,  have  a  way  of  demand¬ 
ing  thirty  or  sixty’  days’  notice  of  w’ith- 
draw’al  in  times  of  stress  or  panic,  just  when 
the  agitated  dep)ositor  is  most  in  need  of 
his  money.  They’  likewise  persist  in  figur¬ 
ing  interest  on  six-month  periods  only,  so 
that  a  dollar  banked  in  September  does  not 
commence  to  draw  interest  until  the  follow’- 
ing  January.  The  four  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  “ten-dollar  bonds”  starts  w’ith  the 
purchase  and  continues  until  the  very  min¬ 
ute  of  sale. 

No  red  tape!  Money  on  demand!  Ab¬ 
solute  security’!  No  lost  interest! 

E.xcited  and  fired  by  success,  St.  Paul 
has  thrown  off  its  hobbles  and  is  earnestly 
endeav’oring  to  kick  holes  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  horizon.  With  each  new’  bond-issue, 
cut  up  into  nice,  inviting  little  $10  slices, 
absorbed  by'^  local  purchase,  w’hat’s  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  gradual  acquisition  of  all  out¬ 
standing  securities,  so  that  eventually  the 
entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city’  w’ill 
be  owned  by  the  citizens?  For  St.  Paul 
to-day  is  paying  almost  S6oo,ooo  annual 
interest  on  bonds  owned  in  W’all  Street. 

Like  everything  else  connected  w’ith 
American  municipalities,  the  Great  Idea 
came  to  St.  Paul  in  the  most  haphazard 
manner  imaginable.  The  recent  summer 
w’itnessed  a  financial  drought  that  set  the 
officials  to  gasping  like  stranded  fish. 
Money  had  to  be  had!  But  the  market 
w’as  in  a  slump,  and  even  if  the  bond  sales 
could  be  made,  there  w’as  the  certainty  that 
the  securities  w’ould  not  bring  par. 

Major  Handy,  the  comptroller,  happened 
to  mention  his  trouble  to  W.  C.  Colver,  just 
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arrived  from  Cleveland  to  assume  editorial 
direction  of  a  chain  of  papers.  Colver, 
raising  one  hand  on  high  with  ceremonial 
impressiveness,  fell  to  digging  in  his  papers 
with  the  other.  What  he  resurrected  were 
his  notes  of  a  financial  plan  for  cities  that 
Tom  Johnson  had  talked  out  to  him  in  the 
days  of  the  Cleveland  struggle. 

it  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  fighter 
for  equal  justice  looked  for  immediate 
municipal  ownership  of  the  street  railways, 
or,  as  a  flank  attack,  the  erection  of  a  munic¬ 
ipal  lighting-plant.  But  where  to  get  the 
money?  Since  the  lords  of  finance,  as 
usual,  had  announced  savage  hostility  to 
any  bond-issue  for  such  puqx)ses,  some 
other  way  must  be  found.  From  the  first 
Tom  Johnson’s  thought  clung  to  the  fact 
that  the  aggregate  cash  savings  of  the 
people  constitute  the  largest  amount  of  real 
money  in  the  country.  Massed  in  savings- 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  the  hoards 
of  the  humble  many  make  the  ocean  of 
credit  upon  which  the  mighty  few  launch 
their  vast  enterprises. 

How  to  tap  this  enormous  reservoir  of 
cash?  How  rescue  the  people’s  money  for 
the  people’s  use?  Quite  obviously,  local 
assimilation  of  a  bond-issue  demanded  three 
things:  bonds  in  no  larger  denomination 
than  the  average  savings-bank  deposit; 
their  sale  over  a  counter  just  like  butter 
and  eggs;  and  the  right  to  cash  them  with¬ 
out  notice  or  loss  of  interest.  Even  then, 
however,  the  city  could  not  be  expected  to 
twiddle  its  thumbs  while  waiting  for  a 
quarter-million  bond-issue  to  be  swallowed 
in  $io  bites.  Some  benevolent  middleman 
was  necessary,  and  the  final  Johnson  answer 
was  the  Sinking  Fund  Committee. 

This  municipal  body,  created  to  accu¬ 
mulate  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
city’s  indebtedness  and  to  retire  bonds  at 
maturity,  has  broad  discretionary’  powers 
with  regard  to  investments.  Instead  of 
letting  this  growing  mass  of  money  lie  in 
banks  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  why  not 
have  the  Sinking  Fund  Committee  buy 
the  prop)osed  bond-issues,  and  then  resell 
them  to  the  people  in  small  sums? 

This  was  the  idea  that  Colver  spread  out 
before  Comptroller  Handy,  who,  with  Treas¬ 
urer  Farnsworth  and  Mayor  Keller,  con¬ 
stituted  the  Sinking  Fund  Committee  of 
St.  Paul.  After  looking  it  over  from 
every  angle,  the  three  officials  decided  to 
take  the  plunge.  Quite  gingerly  several 


small  bond-issues  were  bought  in,  and  the 
particip)ating-certificates  printed. 

Although  scarcely  three  days  were  al¬ 
lowed  for  publicity,  there  was  a  Ijargain- 
counter  rush  the  moment  the  doors  opened. 
Before  the  close  of  the  first  day  the  com¬ 
mittee  began  buying  more  bonds,  and  also 
invested  in  $350,000  of  the  city’s  four  per 
cent,  tax-levy  certificates. 

There  was  ample  need  for  these  purchases, 
as  the  first  three  days  saw  the  sale  of 
$140,000  worth  of  the  $10  slips  and  $83,000 
of  the  tax-levy  certificates.  By  December 
I,  more  than  $1,000,000  of  the  former  and 
$2,400,000  of  the  latter  had  been  sold  over 
the  treasurer’s  counter,  making  a  total  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  the  obligation 
of  St.  Paul  sold  to  citizens  in  four  months. 
.\ccording  to  latest  advices,  the  average 
daily  sale  is  $5,000. 

IF  ST.  PAUL  CAN,  WHY  CAN’t  YOU? 

Of  course  the  plan  has  met  with  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  savings-banks  don’t  like  it, 
nor  are  the  public-utility  magnates  pleased 
with  something  that  points  a  way  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership.  Litigation  was  threat¬ 
ened  and  every  one  expected  a  suit  or  in¬ 
junction  proceeding — that  is,  every  one  but 
the  members  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commit¬ 
tee.  Not  for  nothing  had  these  shrewd 
gentlemen  inserted  the  following  paragraph 
under  the  word  “Conditions”  on  the  back 
of  each  participating-certificate:  “The  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  Committee  reserv’es  the  right  to 
recall,  discharge,  and  cancel  this  certificate 
upon  payment  of  principal  and  interest  up 
to  the  date  of  retirement.” 

As  simple  as  effective!  If  any  certificat^ 
holder  should  go  into  court,  the  committee 
can  merely  mail  him  a  check  and  recall  his 
certificate. 

As  yet  St.  Paul  has  found  no  fly  in  its 
ointment.  The  city  has  adopted  the  com¬ 
mission  form  of  government,  and  under  the 
simplifications  and  efficiencies  of  this  plan 
the  Johnson  idea  is  scheduled  for  the  ver>’ 
fullest  possible  development.  If  St.  Paul, 
with  its  ten-dollar-cash-on-demand-certifi- 
cates,  can  find  it  possible  to  be  financed 
entirely  by  its  own  citizenship,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  interest  in  local  circulation,  why  can’t 
other  cities  do  it?  And  if  cities,  why  not 
states?  Or,  in  the  last  analysis,  why  can’t 
the  national  debt  be  absorbed  in  the  self¬ 
same  fashion? 
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H,  BUT  life  was  worth  living  Williams,  Wizard  Sleuth,  to  wit,  myself  and 
after  the  Bannack  murder!  yours  truly.  No,  Mr.  Bannack  was  an  es- 
Not  that  the  old  crockery  timable  citizen.  But  one  man’s  poison  is 
merchant  had  been  a  men-  another  man’s  meat.  That  cyanide  pencil 


^  ace  to  humanity.  He  was  a  nice  old  fellow;  was  certainly  meat  for  me!  It  brought  me 
all  the  newspapers  said  so  in  their  editorials  five  thousand  dollars  in  rewards  and  two 
on  the  day  when  that  scoundrel  shipping-  thousand  more  as  retainers  from  two  de- 
derk  of  the  Belgian  Peachblow  Vase  Com-  tective  agencies.  It  gave  me  a  cozy  bache- 
pany  killed  Mr.  Bannack  with  a  poisoned  lor  suite  off  Gramercy  Park — 
pencil  and  was  trapped  by  one  Worry-Worry  And,  above  all  else,  my  Opportimity! 
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more  bookkeeping! 
No  more  adding  of 
wages  and  filling 
out  of  time  charts! 
No  more  high 
stools  and  over¬ 
heated  offices  and 
rasping  chief  clerks 
and  gulped  sand¬ 
wiches  I  Yes,  life 
was  at  last  worth 
living,  my  friends! 

A  whole  week  I 
loafed.  Then,  one 
cool  evening,  after 
a  plump  broiler 
and  a  wee,  squat 
bottle  of  French 
heart -restorer  at 
Hilary’s  Cafe,  I 
drifted  home  and 
cleared  the  decks 
for  action.  I 
shoved  my  studj- 
table  into  my  bed¬ 
room  and  stacked 
upon  it  all  my 
study  chairs, 
Next,  I  rolled  up 
the  pink  rug  and 
set  myself  to  chalk¬ 
ing  numbers  on  the 
floor  boards, 
when  . . . 

(Perhaps  I  ought 
to  explain  to  the' 
unscientific  reader 
that  floor  boards 

My  Opportunity  to  write  my  magnum  are  most  useful  for  filing  large  masses  of 
opus,  my  monumental  treatise  on  the  Nine  documents  which  you  may  wish  to  compare 
Species  of  Face  Wrinkles.  (By  the  way,  it  at  a  glance.  You  simply  number  the  boards 
is  not  too  late  for  you  to  send  in  your  photo  from  left  to  tight,  and  on  each  board  group 
and  other  interesting  facts  about  wrinkles,  the  documents  of  some  one  topic.  In  case 
The  book  has  been  delayed  by  many  strange  you  are  suddenly  called  away,  spread  the 
adventures,  one  of  which  I  am  about  to  rug  over  the  papers;  and  there  they  are,  all 
recount.  Please  typewrite  all  information  safe  and  out  of  the  way.  In  renting  a  room, 
except  your  photo.)  by  the  way,  beware  of  four-inch  boar^I 

For  the  first  time  in  my  harried  career,  I  They  are  too  narrow.  Choose  a  room  with 
owned  a  desk  wide  enough  to  hold  both  my  six-inch  flooring.) 

elbows  and  my  spread-out  annotations;  Well,  I  was  chalking  the  numbers,  when 
and  a  closet  shelf  broad  enough  to  bear  a  an  impatient  rap  sounded  at  the  hall  door; 
gallon  jug  of  ink  and  fifty  pounds  of  scratch  and  at  my  “Come  in!”  there  entered  the 
paper;  and  a  floor  huge  enough  to  display  long,  lean  Sam  Milligan,  head  of  the  Milli- 
all  my  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  gan  Detectiv'e  Agency,  the  very  Milligan 
of  the  ear  w  rinkles  of  murderers,  the  chin  who  had  paid  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
creases  of  aldermen,  etc.,  etc.  And,  above  privilege  of  consulting  me  on  mysteiy  cases 
all  else,  I  owned  my  days  and  nights!  No  for  one  year. 


'wait  until  I’ve  finished  this  book  on  w'rinkles, 
“come  back  in  six  months! ’’ 


I  insisted. 
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“We  need  you  quick,  Mr.  Williams!” 
MUligan  clutched  my  hand,  as  if  it  were  a 
plank  and  he  a  drowning  man.  “It’s  a 
wretched  little  job — I’m  ashamed  to  ask 
you  to  handle  it — almost  like  asking  Elihu 
1|  Root  to  defend  a  chicken  thief.  But  all  my 
P  men  are  out  on  other  important  cases — and 
I  the  lady  is  in  a  hurry — and  so  too  is  the 
thief,  I  guess. 

“A  swell  dame  up-town — name’s  Mrs. 
Elfenstein — wants  her  rug  back.  It’s  a 
nifty  bunch  of  wool  that  she  brought  from 
i  Turkestan.  Experts  say  it  is  worth  a  thou- 

j  sand  bones.  Some  guy  walked  off  with  it 

last  week,  and  the  police  have  fallen  down 
on  the  job  as  usual.  Lady  suspects  a  gink 
who  used  to  work  for  her.  Gink  swiped 
some  of  her  brandied  peaches,  she  fired  him, 
he  went  off  threatening  trouble.  There  you 
are!  Rotten  little  rumpus,  eh?  I’d  give  it 
to  a  ten-dollar  scrub,  if  I  had  one.” 

“Really!”  I  protested,  as  I  arose  stiffly 
from  the  floor.  “You  can  not  expiect  me  to 
squander  my  precious  time  on  pietty  thiev¬ 
ery - ” 

“I  don’t  expect  you  to!”  Milligan  paled. 
“I  only  thought  that  maybe  you’d  help  me 
out  in  a  pinch,  just  for  once.” 

“Wait  until  I’ve  finished  this  book  on 
Wrinkles!”  I  insisted.  “I’ll  not  be  disturbed 
by  anything  while  it  is  on  my  mind.  Come 
back  in  six  months!” 

“Six — six  months?”  Milligan  gasped,  and 
j  trembled  a  little.  “How  about  that  little 
retainer,  then?  Where  do  I  come  out?  I 
^  guess  we’ll  call  our  agreement  off.  Give  me 
back  the  thousand  dollars  and - ” 

“Hm.  I’ll  look  into  Mrs.  Elfenstein’s 
trouble  to-morrow,”  I  promised  quickly. 
“Now  for  the  facts!” 

Milligan  grinned,  then  talked.  And 
thus  was  I  launched  upon  my  long  and  ad- 
I  venturous  way  toward  startling  discoveries 
|{  about  a  mysterious  bird,  and  things  and 
people  stranger  yet. 

I  Mrs.  Elfenstein  described  rug  and  rug  thief 
1  minutely.  Milligan  learned  that  a  man 
fitdng  her  description  had  lately  been  en- 
j  gaged  as  a  waiter  at  Porter’r,  which,  as  you 
probably  do  not  know,  is  Fashion’s  dearest, 
i  most  secluded  restaurant.  Armed  with  this 
i  meager  information  and  my  wits,  I  sallied 
r  forth,  late  the  next  morning,  and  sought  the 
I  place. 

'  A  narrow,  old-fashioned  dwelling  it  was, 
r  scantily  hidden  behind  tubbed  trees  and 
potted  flowers.  Its  hushed  entry  was  not 


allowed  to  scream  its  name  and  fame  to  the 
vulgar  streets.  Its  French  windows  were  all 
tightly  sealed,  to  exclude  the  city’s  dusty 
heat  and  to  retain  the  refrigerated  air, 
pumped  up  from  the  basement,  and  the 
chill  of  the  w’aiters’  perfect  manners.  On 
that  sweltering  day  of  late  summer  it  was  a 
cavern  in  a  desert;  a  place  of  pleasant  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  desolation. 
Blessed  he  who  knew’  its  entrances,  and 
blessed  I  who  found  one  of  them  and  passed 
in  through  a  crystalled  corridor  to  a  great 
hall  almost  empty  of  guests. 

Luck  followed  me.  I  straightway  spied 
my  man:  his  parallelogram  of  a  face,  his 
matted-moss  hair,  his  hueless  cheeks  and 
frozen  mouth,  all  precisely  as  Mrs.  Elfen¬ 
stein  had  described.  (Oddly  enough,  he  had 
no  face  wrinkles.)  Luck  chased  me.  The 
fellow’s  table  was  guestless  (there  is  a  waiter 
for  each  table  at  Porter’s),  and  I  sat  down 
at  it. 

“Patrick  O’Mara,  I  believe?”  said  I  slyly, 
as  he  stood  at  attention. 

“Sir?”  The  man’s  lips  stirred  not  at  all. 

I  repeated  myself. 

“No,  sir.  Felix  Rotisse.” 

“That’s  queer!”  My  face  shriveled  in  a 
pucker  of  perplexity.  “You  are  the  picture 
of  Patrick  O’Mara,  as  Mrs.  Elfenstein  de¬ 
scribed  him.” 

“Mrs.  Elfenstein,  sir?”  Still  no  move¬ 
ment  in  that  masklike  visage. 

“The  lady  whose  rug  you  stole,”  I  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  lady  you  have  been  w’orking 
for,  you  know.” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir!  But  I  have  never 
heard  of  Mrs.  Elfenstein.  Will  you  kindly 
give  me  your  order,  sir?  You  will  do  well 
to  get  it  in  before  the  luncheon  rush  begins.” 

The  man’s  pencil  was  poised  over  the 
order  slip.  I  don’t  know  what  I  ordered;  I 
was  much  bewildered  by  the  amazing  and 
embarrassing  resemblance  between  Patrick 
O’Mara  and  Felix  Rotisse. 

I  figured  over  it  a  long  time  after  my 
waiter  had  left  for  the  kitchen,  but  all  in 
vain.  And,  as  for  my  finding  the  rug  thief, 
it  was  clear  that  I  must  begin  all  over  again; 
for  I  had  no  clues.  Frankly,  I  was  glad.  I 
was  now  free,  you  see,  to  dismiss  the  whole 
petty  and  odious  business  of  rug  thieven,’ 
from  my  mind  and  spend  my  luncheon  hour 
profitably,  in  cataloguing  the  wrinkles  on 
the  faces  of  the  diners,  who'were  now  drif¬ 
ting  in  streamily. 

I  had  collected  thirty-nine  fascinating 
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types  (including  one  very  rare  specimen  of  cried  excitedly,  and  sprang  from  my  seat, 
the  compound  upper  nasal  fold,  Type  B),  “Show  him  down  to  the  kitchenl”  the 
when  the  head  waiter  stepped  up  to  me  and  head  waiter  commanded  the  lesser, 
inquired  whether  I  had  been  sei^’ed.  I  The  lesser  guided  me  softly  down  an  inter- 
looked  at  my  watch.  I  had  been  sitting  minable  and  writhing  hall  full  of  shuffling  ! 
there  over  an  hour!  forms  clattering  dishes,  and  hot  fn- 

“Beg  pardon,  sir!”  the  head  waiter  bowed,  grances  until  we  finally  burst  through  green 
as  if  he  expected  me  to  smite  off  his  head  swinging  doors  into  the  peppery  presence  o( 
with  a  simitar.  “I’ll  look  into  it  at  once.”  Alphonse,  Commander  of  the  kitchen. 

head  waiter.  'y'  whereon  re- 

sorr)’  there’s  j- 1 cass  of  a  bird, 

“V^ere’s  my  f  feathers. 

moaned  the  '  yelling,  as  he 

head  waUer,  pointed^^ toward 

sible,sir!Hefled  il''  '  African  ptarmi- 

through  the  rear  “the  ladv  whose  rug  you  stole,’’  i  explained.  gan.  Littleyou 
kitchen  door,  know  of  fine 

they  say.  During  luncheon  hour,  too.  cookeries!  You  who  have  fried  onions  in 
From  Porter’s!”  cheap  two-dollar  tables  d’hote  along  Broad- 

“Aha!”  I  clapped  my  hands  joyfully,  way!  Bah!” 

“Now  I  have  evidence!  He  must  be  the  rug  “That’s  a  runt  quail.  I  shot  a  thousand 
thief!”  And  then  I  explained.  “And  now,”  of  ’em  up  state,  when  I  was  a  kid,”  roared 
I  concluded,  “tell  me'  all  that  you  know  back  one  colleague  scornfully.  “The  labd 
about  the  fellow.  Porter’s  takes  on  no  on  the  leg  is  a  fake.  And  the  gink  who  pays 
waiter  without  his  pedigree,  bank  rating,  ten  dollars  for  that  quail  smeared  up  vsith 

and  letters  of  credit - ”  your  graces,  Alphy,  is  a  North  American 

“We  know  only  that  Alphonse,  our  chef,  sucker - ” 

recommended  him,”  sighed  the  head  waiter,  “Infamous  vassal  and  lunatic!”  Alphonse 
in  confusion.  “We' trusted  Alphonse  abso-  howled.  “To  suggest  that  Keena  &  Kelly 

lutely - ”  must  descend  to  the  kind  of  common  lies  and 

“Then  I  must  see  Alphonse  at  once!”  I  fraud  that  j’ou  and  your  kind  practise —  ” 
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Zzz\  Out  flew  the  colleague’s  fist  and 
made  a  nice  little  f>ur6e  of  the  chef’s  lower 
lip.  Swish!  Alphonse’s  skillet  sailed  across 
the  table  and  caught  the  adversary’s  ear. 

“Gentlemen!”  I  sprang  upon  the  table 
between  them.  “Be  intelligent!  Settle  the 
question  logically!  If  it  is  hard,  allow  me  to 
assist  you - ” 

“Get  your  dirty  feet  off  that  chopping- 
block!”  snapped  Alphonse,  in  an  instant 
transformed  to  a  chef  again. 

“Not  until  you  tell  me  what  this  un¬ 
seemly  argument  is  about!”  I  retorted. 

“Read  that  tag  on  the  quail’s  leg,  and 
you’ll  find  out,”  cried  Alphonse’s  ad\-er- 
saries  in  duet. 

I  picked  up  the  carcass.  Wired  to  one  of 
its  legs  was  a  linen  tag  reading  thus:  “Keena 
&  Kelly, - Greenwich  St.  Private  Im¬ 

portation.  South  African  Ptarmigan.” 

“Keena  &  Kelly  are  swell  fish-and-game 
dealers — wholesale  f>eople.”  Alphonse  ex¬ 
plained  hurriedly.  “The  most  honorable  of 
all  honorable - ” 

“Very  honorable!”  sneered  an  adversary. 
“They  stick  this  tag  on  a  fifty-cent  quail, 
and  Porter’s  sticks  somebody  ten  dollars  for 
the  rare  South  African  ptarmigan,  whatever 
that  is.” 

“Is  this  the  only  point  at  issue?”  I  raised 
my  brows  in  amazement.  “Alphonse  says 
the  bird  is  a  South  .\frican  ptarmigan,  and 
you  say  it  is  common  quail?” 

“Precisely!”  exclaimed  Alphonse. 

“Dear  me!  What  a  silly  trifle  to  fight 
over!”  I  scolded  the  trio,  “It  can  be  set¬ 
tled  in  the  simplest  manner - ” 

“How?”  three  voices  asked. 

“By  the  Inward  Manifests!”  I  shouted 
triumphantly. 

“Eh?”  (There  were  three  of  them  again.) 

“Inward  Manifests  are  the  records  of 
goods  brought  into  this  country.  They  are 
on  file  at  the  customs  office.  They  record 
the  names  of  the  shippers,  the  goods 
shipped,  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  con¬ 
signees.  Let  us  run  down  to  the  Battery, 
and  see  whether  Keena  &  Kelly  have  im¬ 
ported  any  South  African  ptarmigan.  If 
Aey  have,  we  shall  then  cable  to  the  shipper 
in  South  Africa,  and  secure  from  him  a 
minute  description  of  the  bird.  Then 
we - ” 

“Hey  you,  .Alphonse!”  somebody  roared 
down  the  long  hall  that  led  to  the  dining¬ 
rooms.  “There’s  a  gent  yelling  for  his  flet 
tnignon.  Get  it  quick!  The  head  waiter 


is  takin’  down  a  complaint  from  him - ” 

.At  that  sound,  .Alphonse  grabbed  a  carv¬ 
ing-knife  and  vanished  into  a  huge  ice-box. 
His  two  adversaries  fell  to  toasting  cheese 
crackers  over  a  tiny  gas  stove,  and  heeded  me 
not  at  all,  although  I  thrice  importuned 
them  to  come  along  to  the  custom-house  in 
a  taxi  at  my  expense. 

“Oh,  well!”  I  called  out  to  them,  as  I 
moved  off,  “I  shall  go  alone  then.  The  ques¬ 
tion  interests  me.  Besides,  I’d  like  to  show 
you  how  intelligent  people  settle  disputes. 
See  you  later.” 

Forth  I  sauntered  into  the  street,  and  a 
cab  was  soon  rushing  me  to  the  custom¬ 
house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  island. 

And  then  things  began  to  happen! 

I  shall  not  stop  to  narrate  my  struggles 
with  the  brainless  hirelings  of  a  timorous 
government  that  suspects  every  citizefii  who 
asks  to  inspect  its  archives.  I  wasted  a 
whole  afternoon  fighting  my  way  to  the 
Inward  Manifests;  fighting  past  clerks  who 
declared  pompously  that  the  records  were 
not  open  to  the  public,  past  other  clerks 
who  insisted  that  I  must  present  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  reasonable  doubt  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  and  other  clerks  with 
other  obstacles,  theories,  and  asininities. 
At  last,  by  sheer  good  chance,  the  editor  of  a 
financial  newspaper  who  knew  me  by  repu¬ 
tation  dropped  in,  and  vouched  for  me. 

Ah!  Those  were  happy  hours  that  I 
^ent  poring  over  the  Inward  Manifests! 
I  fingered  the  nerv’es  of  life.  Man’s  appe¬ 
tites,  his  whims,  his  dreams,  all  bared  them¬ 
selves  before  me  in  that  big,  quiet  room 
above  the  lazy  benches  of  Battery  Park. 
Never  did  philosopher  peer  deeper  into  the 
bottomless  w’ellsprings  of  human  nature 
than  did  I,  as  I  scanned  innumerable  items 
like  these: 

June  19,  1911.  5.  5.  Paterland  from  Mar¬ 
seilles. 

Bergen,  Snell  &  Co.  22  casks  Munich 
sauerkraut. 

Bluckhcimer  Co.  4  cases  ipecac. 

.Angier  &  .Aswell.  10  barrels  medicated 
prunes. 

Madame  Desmere  Corporation.  So  kegs 
Persian  beauty  ointment. 

Bingo  &  Bingo.  2  hogsheads  Jordan  water. 

Empire  Furniture  Store.  40  rolls  Navajo 
rugs. 

And  so  on,  goods  without  end.  Goods 
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that  poured  out  up)on  the  tumultuous 
stretches  of  West  Street,  where  the  kick¬ 
shaws  and  condiments  of  the  continents  are 
spilled  shiploadwise,  from  dawn  to  mid¬ 
night,  every  day  of  the  year,  into  the  maw 
of  a  people  whose  incessant  and  manifold 
hungers  make  a  white  shark  seem  like  a 
dyspeptic  valetudinarian. 

Those  were  the  oracles,  those  Inward 
Manifests!  They  betrayed  all  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  the  lusts  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the 
high  hopes  of  statesmen,  the  black  wiles  of 
international  swindlers,  the  world-plots  of 
governments,  the  misery  of  mining-towns, 
the  ignorance  of 

fools,  supersti-  . 

tions,  madnesses.  '  ti'  „|  ||[B| 

How  so?  Why!  ‘  lilll'i'i;  fli 

They  revealed, 

item  by  item,  all  ^  i  H 

the  things  that 

men  and  women  -.il  Uli  ii'i'i'! 

use  in  all  the  ad-  ■  j!  ill'i'i 

ventures  and  exi-  !  j  ;!  ijl  -ii- i;* 

gencies  of  their  |  j 

were  all  the  stuffs 
that  people  con- 
sume,  employ, 

and  subdue  to  the  '  ■ 

(Averse  machina-  i.|P 

yoiu*  Shakespeare  ‘'OpHI  ‘ 

to  the  hired  girl  ; 

and  turn  you  to  ^ 

the  Inward  Mani-  1 

fests.  Would  you 

understand  peo- 

pie?  Forsake  the 

slum,  Chinatown, 

Lenox,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  Wall 
Street,  and  speed  ' 

to  West  Street, 
where  the  goods  m 

of  the  Inward  Hoidjv  liiaBi 

Manifests  are 
outwardly  mani- 
fest  at  all  hoiu's. 

There,  on  the 


docks,  beneath  the  mile-long  sheds  strewn 
half  a  city’s  length  along  the  riverside,  you 
may  look  upon  the  silks  of  Pride,  the  cotton 
shirts  of  Misery,  the  nostrums  of  Agony 
the  giant  mahogany  logs  that  imperious 
Art  has  summoned  from  the  steaming  jun- 
gles  of  the  southland,  the  hair  of  Chinese 
women  that  Vanity  has  shorn,  to  hide  the 
baldness  of  some  fading  Beauty,  the ...  • 
On  my  first  day  of  research  I  studied 
through  all  the  Inward  Manifests  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  week.  This  was  something  of  a  task, 
for  each  day’s  list  contained  about  550 
items,  and  the  August  sun  burned  cruelly, 
and  the  archive 
clerk  was  peevidi 
'  '  '  '  at  my  mussing  up 

fj  hj  P^P^rs. 

;  cent  arrival^ had 

are  kept  in  cold 
storage  a  year  or 
^  more.  Thatptar- 

migan  may  have 
been  imported  on 
a  cake  of  ice  last 

“then  I  must 
go  back  and  back 
back  until  I 
f  bod  the  event.” 

r  And  back  I 

went,  and  back 
some  more,  every 
day  for  the  next 
nineteen.  I  took 
,  temporary  lodg- 

”  ingsin  a  seamen’s 

lodging  house 


•  This  sentence  in  Mr- 
WiUiams's  manusciiw 
contains  73J  words,  a 
which  IJI  are  capita- 
is^.  The  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  refuses  to 
handle  it. — Eniiot  of 
Evervbodv's. 
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APRIL-FOOL  BIRDS. 
THEY  UAY  TASTE 
LIKE  KEROSENE. 

LET  rs  see!’’ 
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opposite  the  custom-house.  I  went  to 
work  with  the  clerks,  and  I  quit  with 
them.  Some  day  I  shall  tell  you  about  the 
strange  cargoes  I  stumbled  upon  during 
this  prodigious  exploring  expedition;  about 
the  five  casks  of  madmen’s  brains  consigned 
to  a  clinic;  about  the  Norwegian  sailing 
vessel  that  had  been  chartered  by  a  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  in  Uruguay,  to  rush  relief  sup- 
'  plies  to  the  flood  victims  in  all  towns  that 
had  gone  wet  on  election  day,  etc.,  etc. 
But  let  us  stick  to  our  bird. 

Nineteen  days  I  clung  to  its  trail,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  one  I  had  reached 
the  Inward  Manifests  of  August  30, 1906. 
This  date  was  precisely  five  years  old.  But 
still  no  South  African  ptarmigan!  There¬ 
fore  Keena  &  Kelly  either  had  sold  Porter’s 
a  bird  that  was  not  a  South  African  ptar¬ 
migan,  or  else  they  had  sold  a  genuine  South 
African  ptarmigan  more  than  five  years  de¬ 
ceased,  or  else,  finally,  they  had  smuggled 
in  the  genuine  ptarmigan. 

The  second  of  these  possibilities  was  the 
easiest  to  investigate.  So  I  turned  to  it 
first.  I  sought  out  America’s  most  re¬ 
nowned  cold-storage  expert. 

“Tell  me,”  I  begged  him,  “will  meat  re¬ 
main  toothsome  after  five  years  of  freez¬ 
ing?” 

“It  depends  upon  the  meat,”  said  he. 
“Now,  prime  Argentine  beef - ” 

“Never  mind  that!  How  about  South 
African  ptarmigan?” 

Narrowly  the  great  man  scrutinized  me, 
then  snorted  disgustedly.  “Run  along. 
Little  Smarty,  and  spring  your  joke  on 
somebody  else.” 

;  “What?”  I  shouted,  all  at  sea. 

“Come!  Come!”  the  expert  grinned. 
“Did  you  think  you  could  josh  me?  Why, 
sonny!  I  know  every  living  thing  that’s 
edible - ” 

“Isn’t  South  African  ptarmigan  edible?” 
I  gasped. 

I  “No.  Because  it  does  not  exist.  Ptar¬ 
migans  live  only  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
See  any  encyclopedia.  Good  day!” 

Somehow  I  managed  to  stumble  out  of 
the  oflSce  and  over  to  a  dock  hard  by,  where 
.  I  flung  myself  upon  a  great  case  of  Swiss 
I  doilies,  like  a  fagged  stevedore.  Those  last 
terrible  words  of  the  expert  went  droning, 
droning,  droning  through  my  sunken  head, 
stinging  my  tormented  spirit,  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  me  by  stirring  up  a  horde  of  flitting  and 
futile  conjectures  about  that  mysterious  tag 


on  the  leg  of  the  bird  in  Porter’s  kitchen. 
There  I  lay — how  many  hours  I  know  not — 
until  a  watchman  of  the  piers  thumped  my 
hot  soles  with  his  cruel  stick  and  ordered  me 
thence. 

As  I  shambled  to  my  lodgings  in  a  daze, 
my  problem  began  to  clear.  The  South 
African  ptarmigan  at  Porter’s  wasn’t  one. 
Whence  then  the  tag,  and  w'hy?  Were 
Keena  &  Kelly  themselves  deceived?  Or 
were  they  deceivers?  Was  the  tag  a  jest? 
Or  did  some  earnest  lurk  behind  its  hum¬ 
bug?  Now,  Alphonse  was  either  duped  by 
Keena  &  Kelly  or  else  he  feigned  wonder¬ 
fully  to  be.  But,  if  he  feigned,  he  would  not 
come  to  blows  over  the  bird;  that  would  be 
both  painful  and  purposeless.  Therefore 
he  sincerely  believed  the  tag.  Thus  the 
leading  question  became  this: 

Did  Keena  &  Kelly  write  the  tag  and  aflfix 
it  to  the  bird,  or  did  some  irresf)onsible 
person  do  it?  And,  if  Keena  &  Kelly  did  it, 
why  did  they? 

From  this  simple  and  brief  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  you  will  readily  note  what  my  next 
move  must  have  been.  I  had  to  visit  the 
fish-and-game  dealers  and  discover  whether 
they  were  selling  birds  as  South  African 
ptarmigan.  And  that  is  what  I  did,  in  a 
great  hurry,  too. 

The  roofed  sidewalks  and  cobbled  streets 
of  the  vast  wholesale  district  slumbered  in 
the  midst  of  its  thousand  perfumes;  for  the 
hour  w’as  midafternoon,  and  the  day’s  bar¬ 
tering  is  over  at  noon.  Only  bookkeepers 
were  scribbling  in  their  dark  cubbyholes,  an 
occasional  expressman  dropped  a  crate  of 
melons  or  chickens,  and  here  and  there  a 
scavenger — boy,  dog,  or  cat — was  nosing 
through  barrels  of  refuse  at  the  curb.  Keena 
&  Kelly’s  was  a  solitude  in  a  solitude.  Its 
dingy,  narrow  front  was  adorned  not  even 
with  the  customary  empty  crates.  Beneath 
its  sidewalk  roof  loitered  no  scavenger.  And 
within  was  neither  clerk  nor  scribe.  I 
walked  through  to  the  rear,  and  encountered 
not  a  soul. 

In  a  squalid  court  that  I  glimpsed  through 
the  half-op)en  back  door  a  hulking  rousta¬ 
bout  dozed,  pipe  in  mouth  and  back  against 
a  stack  of  shattered  strawberry  bo.xes. 

“I  wish  to  buy  a  South  African  ptar¬ 
migan,”  I  sproke  up  briskly. 

The  fellow  stirred  hea^y,  opened  a  red 
eye,  and  mumbled:  “Boss  is  out.  May  be 
back  in  ’n  hour  er  so.” 

I  sat  on  a  kippered -herring  keg  and 


waited.  In  a  few  minutes  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  might  be  some  “South  African 
ptarmigan”  or  tags  with  that  inscription 
lying  about.  So  I  nosed  about  softly,  inci¬ 
dentally  making  note  of  the  peculiar  ship¬ 
ping  marks  on  the  many  foreign  boxes, 
which  I  hop>e  some  day  to  investigate  scien¬ 
tifically.  I  made  the  rounds  of  the  place 
fruitlessly,  until  I  came  to  the  small  square 
next  to  the  firm’s  solitary  desk. 

This  square  was  hedged  about  with  a 
wooden  rail,  and  within  it  there  were  hud¬ 
dled,  close  beside  the  desk,  five  small,  extra 
hea\y  barrels.  Their  tops  were  tight,  all 
save  one.  This  I  lifted,  and  by  George! 
there  were  three  or  four  dozen  unplucked 
birds,  each  bearing  a  leg  tag  and  the  baffling 
words,  “South  African  ptarmigan!” 

“It  is  now  clear,”  I  announced  to  the  four 
walls,  “that  Keena  &  Kelly  are  officially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deceit.  Next  we  must  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  perpetrating  it  as 
a  jest  on  somebody  or  for  profit.  Now,  it 
is  not  a  good  joke  merely  to  ticket  a  fowl 
with  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird.  The 
point  lies  elsewhere:  in  the  particular  name, 
or  in  the  gullibility  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  joke  is  played.  On  the  other  hand,  it 


MV  BREATH  STOPPED,  AND  A  CRUEL  PAIN 
QUIVERED  THROUGH  HE. 


might  be  a  passable  joke  to  palm  off  a  bird 
of  repellent  flavor  under  the  guise  of  a  rare 
succulence.  These  may  be  April-fool  birds. 
They  may  taste  like  kerosene.  Let  us  see! 

With  that  I  seized  the  top  bird  and  made 
off  with  it,  this  time  to  my  Gramercj-  Park 
quarters,  where  I  promptly  installed  one  o( 
those  pretty  electric  broilers  with  wbidi 
flat  dwellers  do  electric  light-housekeeping. 

My  investigations  were  sadly  interrupted 
for  a  while  by  that  confounded  Milligan- 
the  chap  that  runs  a  detective  agency,  you 
recall.  He  had  been  telephoning  twice 
every  day  for  the  past  fortnight,  so  the  hall- 
boy  said.  And  I  had  not  been  home  half  an 
hour  before  he  stormed  in  upon  me,  ven- 
red  of  face  and  temper,  and  demanded 
almost  rudely,  whether  I  had  found  Mr. 
Elfenstein’s  rug;  and  if  not,  why  not. 

“My  good  man,”  I  smiled  down  upon 
him  as  gently  as  I  could,  “Mrs.  Elfenstein 
must  wait.  I  have  something  infinitely  more 
impiortant  to  accomplish  than  the  finding 
of  a  thousand-dollar  patch  of  bright  wool." 

“So  you’re  letting  that  book  on  face 
wrinkles  cheat  me  of  my  right  to  consult 
you,  eh?”  Milligan  went  ugly. 

“I  had  quite  forgotten  that,  by  George! 

I  laughed.  “I  am  now  pursuing  a  less  com 
prehensive  but  more  mystifying  problem. 
And  I  briefly  sketched  it. 

“Allow  me  to  say,”  sneered  Milligan,  as 
he  snatched  up  his  hat  and  backed  toward 
the  door,  “that  you  are  a  gloriously  damn 
fool.  Your  skull  is  full  of  spoiled  cus¬ 
tard - ” 

'  “That  sounds  like  the  good  old  times!”  I 
chuckled,  unoffended.  “Seventeen  em¬ 
ployers  of  mine  have  expressed  that  vw 
thought,  variously  phrased.  All  they  mean, 
though,  is  that  I  am  not  like  them.  Good 
day!  Maybe  next  week  I’ll  find  that  rug 
for  you.” 

“You’ll  return  my  thousand-dollar  fee!’ 
yelled  Milligan,  as  he  vanished  down  the 
stairs.  “I’m  going  to  see  my  attorney.” 

Quite  distressing,  wasn’t  it?  With  a  sigh 
I  set  up  my  electric  broiler,  tied  a  news- 
papier  about  my  w’aist,  rolled  up  my  sleeves 
and  fell  to  dressing  the  alleged  South  Af 
rican  ptarmigan. 

The  feathers  came  out  stubbornly,  tear¬ 
ing  the  tender  skin  as  they  came.  Then  I 
drove  in  a  knife  and  slit  the  crop.  It  was  a 
very  full  crop,  and  packed  with  small,  hard 
pebbles  which  clinked  faintly  as  I  shcxd: 
them  out  upon  my  table. 
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“Rather  coarse  grit  for  so  small  a  bird  to 
eat!”  I  mused,  as  I  fingered  the  pebbles  and 
rubbed  the  slime  off  them.  And  I  recalled 
that  even  large  hens,  which  devour  many 
particles  of  earth  and  stone,  seldom  swallow 
I  a  geological  morsel  larger  than  a  pea.  But 
this  alleged  ptarmigan  was  scarcely  half 
,  the  size  of  a  common  hen,  and  the  eight 
pebbles  were  each  as  large  as  a  Lima  bean! 

“Evidently,”  I  inferred—  and  slapped  my 
knee  with  a  new  joy — “Keena  &  Kelly  have 
discovered  a  new  sp)ecies  of  bird,  one  that 
lives  on  stones.  Perhaps  Burbank  has  in¬ 
vented  it,  or - ” 

My  breath  stopped,  and  a  cruel  pain 
quivered  through  me,  as  every  muscle  of 
my  body  stiffened  in  a  rigor  of  insane  amaze¬ 
ment.  My  right  palm  burned.  The  peb¬ 
bles  in  it,  the  eight  pebbles  each  as  large  as 
a  Lima  bean,  the  pebbles  now  cleans^  by 
my  aimless  rubbing,  twinkled  maliciously' 
at  me  with  the  unmistakable  blue  and  wh'te 
fire  of  flawless  diamonds! 

How  long  I  stood  over  the  beauties,  be¬ 
witched  by  their  flickering  seductions,  I  do 
not  know.  But  at  last  the  spell  was  broken 
—I  think,  by  the  mere  honking  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  down  in  the  street.  My  paper  apron 
still  fast  about  me,  and  my  dressing-knife 
in  my  rigid  fist,  I  leap>ed  downstairs,  into  a 
taxicab,  and  off  to  Keena  &  Kelly’s.  As  the 
car  dashed  wildly  across  the  island,  I  set¬ 
tled  down  to  business.  Out  came  my  ever- 
ready  pencil  and  scratch  paper;  and  I,  with 
my  new  logical  method,  drove  headlong 
into  the  blindest,  most  brain-racking  puzzle 
that  I  had  yet  encountered.  Must  I  word 
it  for  you?  Well,  then : 

What  is  there  in  the  flavor  of  a  diamond 
that  would  tempt  an  alleged  ptarmigan  to 
devour  the  stone?  And  where  could  a  bird 
with  a  diamond  appetite  pick  up  eight  p>er- 
fectly  cut  jewels  that  were  worth  fully  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece? 

Dusk  was  blurring  the  signs  of  Greenwich 
Street,  and  the  feverish  ebb  tide  of  com¬ 
muters  was  running  fast  past  the  closed 
stores  of  the  wholesale  district.  I  feared 
that  I  was  too  late.  But  no!  A  light  was 
burning  in  the  rear  of  Keena  &  Kelly’s,  and, 
silhouetted  against  its  sickly  yellow,  a  thick¬ 
set  man  was  shaking  his  fist  at  the  rousta¬ 
bout  whom  I  had  seen  there  earlier  in  the 
day. 

The  door  was  locked.  I  rattled  at  the 
knob  impatiently.  The  thick-set  man 
wheeled,  scowled  savagely  at  me,  then 


pressed  an  ill-favored  visage  against  the 
dusty  pane  and  growled: 

“What  d’ye  want?” 

“Information,”  I  answered.  “Are  you 
the  proprietor?” 

“Yes.  Who  are  you?”  He  was  studying 
me  closely',  w’ith  a  glance  now  and  then  at 
my  chauffeur,  whom  I  had  bidden  to 
await  me. 

“Let  me  in,  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

He  opened,  a  little  hesitant,  and  stood 
athwart  my  path.  “Well — ”  he  grew  sud¬ 
denly  diplomatic —  “whom  have  I  the  honor 
of  addressing?” 

“My  name  is  Williams,”  I  said.  “I  am 
the  consulting  detective  for  the  Milligan 
Agency,  among  others.  But,”  I  added 
quickly,  “I  do  not  come  here  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity - ” 

“Milligan  Agency,  eh?”  The  thick-set 
man  stiffened  strangely.  “But  not  here 
representing  it - ” 

“No,”  I  went  on,  removing  my  paper 
apron  as  I  spoke,  “I  come  privately - ” 

“And  for  what,  please?” 

“I  am  very  curious  about  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  ptarmigan  you  carry  in  stock.  It - ” 

“What’s  the  joke?”  The  man  grinned 
unnaturally.  “We  haven’t  any'  such  bird. 
I  never  even  heard  of - ” 

“So  it  would  appear  from  the  Inward 
Manifests  at  the  custom-house!”  I  re¬ 
torted,  not  a  little  perple.xed  at  this  un¬ 
expected  turn  of  events.  “You  never 
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imported  any  such  ptarmigan  under  its 
own  name - ” 

Then  the  man’s  mouth  fell  open  and  he 
stammered:  “What  do  you  know  about 
that,  heh?” 

“I  have  just  spent  nineteen  days  studying 
your  importations,”  I  replied.  “Also,  I 
happen  to  know  that  you  have  five  barrels 
of  South  African  ptarmigan  beside  your 
desk.  And  the  bird  is  fond  of  eating  six- 
carat  diamonds.  This  is  a  most  unusual 
diet.  No  standard  reference  work  on  zo¬ 
ology  alludes  to  it - ” 

“Get  out  of  here!”  the  man  snapped  his 
fingers  at  the  roustabout,  and  the  roust¬ 
about  shuflBed  forth  into  the  deepening  twi¬ 
light.  “Now,  young  man — ”  he  trembled  a 
little — “we  must  come  to  terms.  You’ve 
trapped  me,  all  right!  I  knew  there  was 
trouble  ahead  when  I  found  a  bird  gone 
from  that  open  barrel  this  afternoon.  An¬ 
other  two  hours,  and  I’d  have  had  all  the 
sparklers  out  of  the  way.  But  you’ve 
beaten  me,  sonny.  I’m  a  good  ^rt.  I 
put  up  my  hands.  And  I’ll  put  up  some¬ 
thing  better  yet,  if  you  will  trot  off  home 
right  away  and  not  come  back  here  until 
to-morrow  morning.  Look!” 

Before  I  could  utter  a  sound,  he  glided 
to  his  desk,  jerked  forth  a  little  drawer,  and 
dumped  from  it  into  my  hands  a  scant  score 
of  four-carat  sparklers!  “Now  beat  it!”  he 
whispered  wheedlingly,  and  edged  me 
toward  the  street.  “Come  back  to-morrow, 
at  any  hour.  I’ll  have  everything  fixed  so  as 
to  put  you  straight - ” 

“You  mean  it?”  I  demanded  anxiously. 
“You  will  really  put  me  straight,  if  I  come 
in  the  morning?” 

“Straight  as  a  die,”  he  promised  warmly. 
“Milligan  will  never  catch  on.  I’ll  leave  a 
few  birds  with  small  sparklers - ” 

“This  is  not  Milligan’s  affair!”  I  corrected 
him.  “It  is  yours  and  mine.  Nobody  else 
is  in  on  it.  The  custom-house  people  know 
about  it,  of  course.  But  it’s  not  their  hunt. 
Both  the  work  and,  I  hope,  the  reward  are 
mine  alone - ” 

“You’re  a  trump!”  declared  the  fish-and- 
game  man  heartily,  and  he  thumped  me  on 
the  back.  “Now,  remember!  To-morrow 
morning!  And  bring  along  Milligan  and 
the  customs  crowd,  if  you  like.  I’ll  have 
everything  ready  for  them — and  for  you.” 

We  shook  hands  on  that.  And  the  next 
minute  I  was  standing  in  Greenwich  Street 
under  a  sputtering  lamp,  foolishly  pawing 


over  a  heaping  handful  of  diamonds.  How 
much  were  they  worth?  And  why  had  the 
man  given  them  to  me?  Was  it  a  business 
practise?  Or  what?  The  task  e.xceeded 
my  overtapped  powers  of  thought.  I  need¬ 
ed  help.  So  I  rode  up  to  the  Public  Library 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  early  evening 
studying  standard  w’orks  on  Commission 
Agents  and  the  Customs  of  Trade. 

Some  customs  of  trade  are  very  peculiar. 
Grocers  call  a  pint  box  a  quart  box.  Butch¬ 
ers  weigh  in  the  bones  and  fat  trimmings, 
charge  them  to  the  customer,  and  then  tale 
them  out  and  sell  them  over  again  to  the 
bone  man.  Attorneys  accept  retainer  fees 
for  doing  nothing.  .  .  .*  But  nowhere  did  I 
find  that  fish-and-game  merchants  have  the 
habit  of  giving  twenty-five  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  jewelry  to  strangers  who  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  ornithology.  As  I  reflected, 
the  practise  came  to  seem  highly  improba¬ 
ble;  so  improbable  and  fantastic,  indeed, 
that  I  began  to  doubt  that  the  stones  were 
diamonds  and  that  the  thick-set  man  was 
a  fish-and-game  dealer,  and  that — 

“To  the  pawnbroker’s!”  I  shouted— right 
out  in  the  big  reading-room.  And  before 
the  indignant  guardian  of  the  silences  could 
eject  me  for  paralyzing  the  bookworms,  I 
had  fled  once  more  into  the  night.  And  I 
stopped  not  until  I  had  flung  myself  against 
the  counter  of  a  famous  Rialto  Uncle. 

“It’s  of  the  first  water,”  Uncle  declared 
over  a  specimen.  “I’ll  advance  you  nine 
hundred  on  it  any  day - ” 

“Then  I  am  rich!”  I  shrieked  my  joy. 
“Rich!  I  have  twenty-two  more  like  that 
one!” 

“Where  did  you  get  ’em,  son?” 

I  turned.  A  tall,  sharp-eyed  man  had 
come  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  shop  and 
put  the  question  with  a  tone  of  quiet  au¬ 
thority. 

“Some  I  got  from  a  little  bird,  and  the 
others  from  a  man,”  I  began.  Then  I  went 
on  to  explain.  But  the  more  I  said,  the 
more  queerly  the  pawnbroker  scanned  me, 
and  the  more  closely  the  tall  man  edged  up 
against  me. 

“That’ll  do!”  the  tall  man  broke  in 
rudely,  after  a  minute.  “You  come  along 
with  me  and  tell  that  wild  story  at  head¬ 
quarters  after  you’ve  sobered  up - ” 

“Go  along  and  don’t  make  a  row!”  urged 
the  pawnbroker.  “He’s  a  plain-clothes  man.” 


*  Eighty-five  illustrations  of  trade  customs  here  omitted.— 
Editor. 


I  bowed  iron-  ^'^'4 

ically  to  the  pair  /  yoursweetfaceover- 

and  drew  forth  '  night!  You  may  be 

my\Tsiting-cards.  -t,  Williams,  and  you 

“I  suggest  that  may  not,”  he  grin- 

you  come  with  sardonically, 

me  to  Greenwich  “We’ll  pick  up  a 

Street,”  I  advised  couple  of  officers 

the  plain-clothes  man.  “At  eight  in  the  down-town.  Come  along!” 
morning - ” 

“No,”  whistled  the  tall  man,  as  he  read  This  is  how  I  returned,  at  ten  o’clock  that 
my  card,  “I’ll  go  with  you  now.  I  can’t  very  evening,  to  Keena  &  Kelly’s,  with  four 


In  the  March  number  George  Randolph  Chester  will  publish  “On  the  Minute” 
— a  story  of  New  York,  with  a  startlingly  ingenious  idea.  Other  stories  by  Mr. 
Chester  will  appear  during  the  year — stories  in  a  brand-new  Chester  vein,  and 
every  one  original  and  exciting. 


detectives  in  my  wake.  They  forced  the 
door,  flashed  their  j^ket  lights  .  ,  . 

The  floor  was  bestrewn  with  slashed 
birds,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  smeary  mess 
crouched  my  friend,  the  thick-set  man,  and 
a  beautiful  woman;  between  them  a  small 
valise,  and  in  the  valise  a  full  quart  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones! 

“You  welcher!”  snarled  the  thick-set  man, 
and,  with  a  lightning-like  flash  of  his  arm, 
he  drew  a  revolver  and  fired.  Something 
burned  in  the  thick  of  my  thigh,  and  I  fell. 
Then  the  tall  detective  shot,  and  the  thick¬ 
set  man  pitched  forward  and  lay  very  still 
upon  a  mess  of  disemboweled  game  birds. 

“Gentlemen,”  I  stammered  unsteadily, 
“upon  further  reflection  I  am  convinced  that 
this - ” 

Then  I  collapsed  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  next  morning,  on  my  cool  cot  in  the 
hospital,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
Williams,  the  Wizard  Sleuth,  had  unearthed 
the  most  gigantic  smuggling  conspiracy 
that  had  ever  baffled  the 
Secret  Service.  Like  all 
highly  successful  schemes, 

Keena  &  Kelly’s  was  in¬ 
credibly  simple.  The  fish- 
and-gan-~  business  was  a  _ 

diabolically  clever  piece  of  *  * 

smuggling  machinery.  “  T 

Kelly  would  go  to  Lon-  ' 

don  twice  a  year  and  ,  jja 

ostentatiously  buy  a  few  , 

hundred  brace  of  Scotch 
grouse.  His  sister  would 
secretly  pick  up  half  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  .i 

sparklers  in  Amsterdam  V  ^ 

and  Paris,  and  bring  them 
to  Keena  &  Kelly’s  ship- 
ping-office  in  East  Lon- 
don.  The  stones  would 
be  stuffed  into  the  crops  of  ^ 
a  few  score  birds,  the  birds 
would  be  tagg^  “South  ▼  ' 


African  ptarmigan”  (South  Africa  being  the 
home  of  diamonds,  you  know),  and  then 
scattered  through  half  a  hundred  barrels  o( 
innocent  and  common  grouse.  Keena,  the 
thick-set  man,  would  receive  the  shipments 
at  New  York  and  make  a  great  show  of 
selling  to  the  fanciest  hotel  trade. 

*In  five  years,  said  one  newspaper,  the 
smugglers  must  have  brought  in  five  or  sir 
million  dollars’  worth  of  diamonds. 

Mr.  Williams,  said  another  journal,  had 
seized  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  last 
night ;  and  half  of  this  sum  would  go  to  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

A  third  daily,  in  a  leading  editorial,  d^ 
manded  that  Mr.  Williams  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Secret  Service. 

All  three  paf>ers  ran  a  huge  advertisement 
of  the  Milligan  Detective  Agency  with  an 
alleged  picture  of  myself,  bearing  the  legend: 
“Consulting  Exp>ert  of  Our  Firm.” 

“This  is  discouraging!”  I  sighed  to  the 
nurse,  as  she  placed  beside  my  bed  an  enor¬ 
mous  bouquet  of  roses  and  forget-me-nots 
from  the  Milligan  Agency. 
r  ,  “They  parade  all  the  sor¬ 
did  details  about  the  value 
^  of  the  diamonds  and  the 

t  ii-'jlM  '■  reward.  But 

\,  not  a  word  about  my 
new  logical  method  in  al 
i.'.l  '1^  of  it.  Not  a  hint  about 
my  synthetic  analysis  of 
j  !  complex  propositions.” 

^  engaged  a  pri- 
'  vate  secretary  to  help  me 

hurry  along  my  magnum 
opus  on  the  Nine  Spedes 
of  Face  Wrinkles.  He  is 
up-town  to-day,  seeking 
^  small  apartment  with 
^  eight-inch  floor  boards. 

A  strange  lady  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Elfenstein 
o.  has  been  trying  to  see  me. 

'  But  the  hospital  doctors 

‘W  will  not  admit  her. 
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OHENRY 
anci  ME 


ETHEL  LLOYD  PATTERSON 


AT  BEST  THAT  “PERSONAL”  GAVE  ME 
O.  HENRV  AS  A  FRIEND. 

in  a  skylight  room  in  Harlem.  The  sky¬ 
light  room  because  the  hall-room,  being 
heated,  would  have  cost  fifty  cents  more  a 
week.  Very  frequently  I  was  hungry.  And 
I  was  lonelier  than  any  one  you  have  ever 
known.  You  can  imagine,  then,  what  O. 
Henr>'’s  friendship  meant  to  me  when  it 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILLIAM  OBERHARDT 


BFTER  all  it  is  only  eight  years 
ago.  Though  it  seems  longer. 
Much  longer.  O.  Henry  is  dead. 
And  a  lot  of  the  girl  he  called 
“Miss  Terry”  is  gone,  too. 
Only  eight  years  ago!  His  stories  were 
just  beginning  to  sell.  Mine — well,  I  lived 
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did  come.  For — he  was  The  Royal  Friend, 
Though  that  was  nearly  two  years  after 
the  letters.  I  wish  I  had  not  missed  the 
time  I  might  have  had  it. 

The  beginning  is  a  little  hazy.  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  how  I  came  to  do  it. 
But  it  is  not  hard  to  guess.  Probably  that 
{particular  Sunday  was  rainy.  I  did  not 
go  out,  anyway.  I  did  not  know’  where  to 
go.  And  I  was  afraid  of  the  streets.  I 
sat  on  the  bed  and  read  the  Sunday  paf>ers 
to  try  and  find  out  wherein  the  thmgs  that 
I  wrote  for  them,  and  that  they  would  not 
buy,  were  wrong. 

And  so  somehow’,  some  way,  for  some 
reason — Kismet,  if  you  like — I  read  that 
“Personal”  in  the  New  York  Herald.  It 
was  on  September  lo,  1905.  And  somehow, 
some  way,  for  some  reason — Kismet,  if  you 
like — I  answered  it.  Perhaps  it  held  a  Wnt 
of  a  loneliness  such  as  mine.  Though  for 
years — ^until  quite  recently  even — I  was 
ashamed  of  having  answered  it.  Such  is 
the  {X)wer  of  convention.  Now’  I  am  glad. 
At  best  it  gave  me  O.  Henry  as  a  friend. 
At  worst  I  am  pleased  I  had  the  courage 
to  do  something  definite — anything. 

The  “Personal”  read  like  this: 

"yWO  neighborly  ••Utera^  fellows,”  35*  and  30.  seek  social 

acquaintance  of  two  intelligent,  attractive  and  uncon- 
ventio^  young  ladies  interests  in  artistic  ideas,  with  a 
view  to  mutual  improvement  and  entertainment.  Omar. 
1 16  Herald. 

Ancf  I  in  the  courage  of  absolute  ignor¬ 
ance  answered  it — after  this  fashion: 

“Sept.  lo,  1905. 

“  ‘Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 

Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestined  Evil  round 

Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin!’ 

“Alas,  that  a  Herald  Personal  should  be 
my  ‘predestined  evil.’  Alas  that  I  should 
rather  enjoy  ‘falling’!  I  am  so  heartily  sick 
of  doing  the  things  I  ought  to  do  and  leav¬ 
ing  undone  the  things  I  ought  to  leave  un¬ 
done.  I  have  a  horrid  notion  that’s  why 
I’m  lonely.  And  so — and  so — I  am  no 
longer,  oh — lots  of  things!  I  am,  instead,  a 
‘literary  fellow’  in  search  of  ‘tw’o  intelligent 
and  unconventional  {people’  (say  about 
thirty  and  thirty-five}  interested  in  artistic 
ideas,  wdth  a  view  to  my  improvement  and 
entertainment. 

“  ‘The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing!* 

“Indeed  I  am  awfully  lonesome.  You 
can’t  tmderstand,  for — there’s  tw’o  of  you. 


There’s  only  one  of  me.  Take  my  word  for 
it  that  it  is  not  nice  to  be  a  girl  workiig 
all  alone  in  a  city  where  you  scarcely  know 
a  human  soul.  I  am  at  the  {point  where  I 
talk  to  elevator  boys  and  car  conductors. 
That  is  why — and  because  I  am  also  a  bit 
of  a  gambler — I  thought  I  would  write  to 
you.  I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
‘gentlemen  do  not  do  the  sort  of  thing’  y®* 
are  doing.  But  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe  ‘ladies  do  not’  either.  .\nd  as  I  am 
unw’illing  to  admit  I  am  not  ‘a  lady,’  that 
gives  you  just  the  one  chance  on  which  1 
proppose  to  gamble. 

“Who  are  you?  Out  of  space  you  have 
s{Poken  a  name  I  love.  Out  of  s{pace  I  am 
answering  you.  Will  you  come  within  sig 
naling  distance,  you  ships  that,  {Perhaps 
shall  not  pass  in  the  night? 

“Pardon  me  that  I  do  not  give  you  my 
ow’n  name  and  address.  You  might,  you 
know,  be — well — almost  anything.  An  en¬ 
tire  matrimonial  agency,  for  example.  I 
wonder.  I  am  just — 

“‘A  Woman.’” 


.\nd  there  came  this  letter  in  reply: 

“Sept.  17,  1905. 
“Mysterious  ‘A  Woman’: 

“I  never  particularly  noticed  that— ‘Oh, 
Thou  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin’ 
until  you  quoted  it.  Then  I  reached  for 
my  dictionary.  It  told  me  that  ‘gin’  was  ‘a 
‘trap;  a  snare.’  Then  I  drew  u{)on  my 
memory  and  saw'  another  ‘gin’  and  heard  a 
fizzing  sound  in  connection  with  it. 

“My  Dear  Madam  ‘A  Woman,’  beUevt 
me,  there  is  no  trap  or  snare.  Not  by  our 
‘Personal’  shall  you  fall;  w’e  hope  it  will  be 
a  dirigible  balloon  in  which  you  may  soar 
into  more  pleasant  strata  of  clouds  and 
ether. 

“My  brother  ‘Omar’  and  I  are  not  con¬ 
nected  by  any  more  binding  tie  than  that  of 
similar  lastes  and  a  well-established  rnutual 
friendship.  Weary  of  the  counterfeit  Bo¬ 
hemia  into  which  {people  who  ‘w’rite’  are 
dragged,  we  sent  forth  the  ‘Personal’  into 
space  w’ith  the  hope  of  wdnging  some  wild, 
free  creature  of  the  aerial  regions  abovt 
who  might  prove  congenial  company  in  our 
quiet  excursions  in  search  of  the  (genuinely) 
romantic  and  the  (reasonably)  adventurous. 

“I  came  from  the  saddle  of  a  Texas 
bronco  four  years  ago  to  New  York,  The 
conventionalities  and  the  routine  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  circle  I  have  been  revolv’ing  in  have 


ONE  EVENING,”  WROTE  O.  HENRY,  “i’D  LIKE  TO  DINE  RATHER  IN  STYLE,  AND 
SHAKE  HANDS  WITH  WELL-KNOWN  ARTISTS  AND  HUNGRY  WRITERS.” 
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about  caused  me  to  stampede.  The  more 
‘people’  I  meet  the — ‘lonesomer’  I  get.  I 
can  well  sympathize  with  a  woman  T^iio  is 
lonely  in  the  Big  City. 

“  ‘Omar’  No.  i  is  a  New  Yorker  and  a 
charming  and  bright  fellow.  I  recommend 
him — so  there! 

“Please  ma’am  will  you  try  a  chat  with 
us  instead  of  the  car  conductors  and  eleva¬ 
tor  boys?  I  am  sure  my  brother  ‘Omar’ 
will  recommend  me,  too. 

You — ‘a  bit  of  a  gambler  at  heart’?  Let’s 
see  if  you  are.  You  made  a  very  careful 
lead  with  your  ‘A  Woman’  signature.  Well, 
I  must  admit  you  were  right  to  do  that. 
But  now  I’m  playing  a  trump> — here’s  my 
picture  (which  you  won’t  recognize)  and 
here’s  my  card  and  address.  You  won’t 
recognize  the  name,  for  I  write  over  a  nom 
de  guerre. 

“I  trust  you  thus  because  you  say  you 
are  ‘a  literary  fellow’  and  I  have  confidence 
in  ‘the  gang.’  If  you  would  care  to  come 
within  speaking  distance  and  give  us  a  hope 
that  we  may  gather  ‘underneath  the  bough’ 
with  you  w’e  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again. 

“Yours  to  the  bottom.of  the  jug, 

“The  Two  Omars.” 

Here  was  an  interest  in  my  lonely  life.  I 
snatched  at  it.  I  answered  that  first  letter 
almost  at  once.  I  wrote: 

“Sept.  22,  1905. 
“Dear  Mr.  Omar  No.  2: 

“Shake  hands.  Six  years  ago  I  ‘came 
from  the  saddle  of  a  Texas  bronco’.  ‘Stam- 
I>ede’!ll  Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  I  just 
naturally  can’t  stick  it  out.  You  know  the 
feel.  You  must!  How — 

“  ‘  I  want  free  life! 

.\nd  I  want  fresh  air! 

.And  I  long  for  the  canter  after  the  cattle, 

The  crack  of  the  whip  like  shot  in  battle.’ 

“And — and — you  know! 

“And  I  have  tw’o  more  years  than  you 
have  of  pent-up  homesickness.  I  said  in 
my  letter  I  was  ‘lonesome’.  You  said  you 
were  ‘lonesomer.  I  know  I  am  ‘lonesomest’. 
How  could  you  be  as  ‘lonesomest’  as  I,  you 
two  who  are  bound  by  the  tie  of  ‘similar 
tastes  and  a  well-established  mutual  friend¬ 
ship’? 

“Well,  anyway,  I  feel  better  now.  I 
know  that  somewhere  else  in  this  jungle  of 
houses  there  is  another  human  w’hose  eyes 
and  heart  turn  back  toward  ‘Home’. 


“Omar  No.  i — you  come  with  highest 
credentials  from  my  fellow  countrjman. 
Therefore  you  must  be — but  I  do  not  sav 
nice  things  on  short  acquaintance. 

“It  was  decent  of  you,  Mr.  Porter,  to 
send  me  your  card  and  address.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  infinitesimal  portion  of  ‘the 
gang’  will  not  be  misplaced.  I  don’t  know 
whether  or  not  I  should  show  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  being  equally  frank.  I’m  afraid  I 
can’t.  I  shall  have  to  remain  ‘a  paper 
sport.’  Will  you  let  me  be  imknown  to  yon 
a  little  longer?  You  can’t  lose  much,  yon 
see — you  literary  fellows.  But  for  me-^it’s 
so  unfairly  different. 

“If  ever  I  meet  you  twice,  with  my  con¬ 
sent,  you  will  know  who  I  am  before  yon 
see  me  the  second  time.  That’s  a  pretty 
good  promise.  I  know  you  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  justice.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
I’d  rather  see  you  first.  If  I  ask  you  to  my 
home  it  is  the  sign  and  pledge  of  my  trust. 
It  would  mean  that,  perhaps,  we  shall  be 
friends.  For  truly  would  I  like  to  go  with 
you  on  your  ‘excursions  in  search  of  the 
(genuinely)  romantic  and  the  (reasonably) 
adventurous.’ 

“And  now — I  am  at  a  standstill.  I  aaiil 
to  accept  your  invitation  to  ‘come  witbin 
speaking  distance,’  but  I  do  not  know  how. 
Of  course  the  simplest  method  is  to  tell  yon 
where  I  will  meet  you.  But  how  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  am  I  to  know  you  when  1 
get  there?  Shall  I  wear  a  red  rose?  Isn’t 
that  the  proper  thing  under  such  circum¬ 
stances? 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  I 
look  like.  I  do  not  know'.  Let’s  see.  I’m 
dark— frightfully  dark.  I  do  not  imagine 
my  best  friend  could  call  me  ‘pretty*. 
Which  I  imagine  finishes  our  correspond¬ 
ence.  But  if  by  any  chance  you  care  to 
remember  that  beauty  is,  after  all,  only 
skin  deep,  you  may  address  a  letter  to  me 
as  you  did  before,  while  I  remain  to  you  a 
little  longer  just — 

“  ‘A  Woman.’  ” 


I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  O.  Henry’s 
first  letter  to  me  he  enclosed  a  card  with 
the  name  “Sydney  Porter”  and  the  address 
“No.  55  Irving  Place.”  There  was  also  a 
picture  of  him,  clipped,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  from  McClure's  Magazine. 

In  answer  to  my  second  letter  there 
came  a  second  letter  from  O.  Henry.  It 
began: 


O.  Henry  and  Me 
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“Saturday — 

“Goodness  Me!  Did  you  really  come 
from  the  bronco  country,  or  was  that  only 
a  figure  of  speech?  If  you  did,  I  can  talk 
vour  language.  Don’t  you  know  that  you 
f  are  always  safe  in  approaching  the  camp¬ 
fire  of  a  Te.xan? 

“I  would  have  been  disappointed,  O  mys¬ 
terious  ‘A  Woman’,  if  you  had  revealed  your¬ 
self  and  given  me  permission  to  ‘call’.  I’m 
glad  you  didn’t  do  that.  These  are  but 
wireless  signals  through  space.  Why  should 
they  be  spoiled  by  a  ‘call’?  Why  should  I 
add  to  the  awdul  tedium  of  your  life  by 
sitting  on  a  slippery  couch  in  your  ‘parlor,’ 
hitching  up  my  trousers  an  inch  at  the 
knees  to  preserv’e  the  crease  (when  you 
weren’t  looking),  and  drinking  a  cup  of 
English  breakfast  tea  (which  is  no  good — 
always  get  uncolored  Japan),  and  asking 
you  whether  you  like  ‘Man  and  Superman’ 
or  the  Hippodrome  the  better. 

“Not  for  Old  Bill  Omar,  the  Texas  Scout. 

“My  dear  ‘A  Woman,’  I  can  do  these 
things  sometimes.  I  can  be  a  perfect  gent 
when  I  want  to.  They  used  to  round  me 
up  a  year  or  two  ago  and  drive  me  to 
‘functions.’  Once  I  was  corralled  W’ith  a 
bunch  of  poets  and  poetesses  up-town.  The 
poets  sat  in  semi-circles  on  the  floor  and 
read  ‘things  of  their  own.’  And  the  p>oet- 
esses  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  a  couple  of  old 
portfolios  with  about  eighty  pounds  of  un¬ 
published  ‘jx)mes’  in  ’em. 

“Truth  is,  I’m  tired  of  the  New  York 
bluff.  I  want  a  ‘pal’  who  hates  this  sort  of 
conventionality,  who  will  be  a  ‘good  fellow’ 
—in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — and  would 
like  to  go  about  and  enjoy  the  Arabian 
Nights  that  can  be  found  here  by  the  true 
followers  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
Uncons picuous  unconventionalily — these  two 
large  words  seem  to  hit  off  the  idea. 

“Really,  I  know  a  good  many  people, 
and  could  be  out  at  their  dreary  ‘shin¬ 
digs’  every  night  or  so  if  I  wanted  to.  But 
I  don’t  want  to.  I  haven’t  struck  any  one 
in  New  York  yet  who  understood  what  I 
do  want.  Let’s  see  if  I  can  tell  you: 

“One  evening  I’d  like  to  dine  at  the  Cafe 
Francis  or  Mouquin’s — rather  in  style,  and 
shake  hands  wdth  well-known  artists  and 
hungry  writers.  The  next  day  I’d  go  down 
on  the  lower  East  Side  and  watch  the  police 
break  into  joints  and  get  the  ‘local  color’. 
The  next  evening  I’d  go  home  and  lock 
my  doors  and  read  one  of  Clark  Russell’s 
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sea  stories  and  swear  at  anybody  that  dared 
disturb  me.  On  the  next  I’d  go  to  a  theatre 
and  after  it  was  over  go  to  a  dance-hall 
and  entice  somebody  into  a  corner  and  in¬ 
veigle  them  into  telling  me  TllIXGSI — the 
things  that  make  literature  if  only  the  edi¬ 
tors  would  let  us  write  ’em.  Then  the  next 
evening  I’d  be  a  direct  descendant  of  my 
Puritan  ancestors — I’d  write  letters  to  my 
relatives  and  feel  really  virtuous  and  read 
Macaulay’s  Essays. 

“Twenty-four  hours  later  would  find  me 
bored,  disgusted,  angry,  dissatisfied — why? 

— because  I  haven’t  got  a  ‘pal’  to  help  me 
enjoy  these  things. 

“Say,  A.  W.,  you’re  all  right.  Will  you 
excuse  camp-fire  talk?  I  slept  on  the  ground 
three  years  in  the  cattle  and  .  sheep  camps, 
and  I  don’t  care  for  society  phrases.  Still 
I  can  do  ’em  if  necessary.  I  don’t  make 
no  breaks  in  conversation  when  there’s  fine¬ 
haired  folks  around,  you  bet. 

“Really,  isn’t  it  awful,  this  way  of  getting 
acquainted?  I  never  put  an  ad  in  a  paper 
before  since  my  last  reincarnation.  Aly 
friend  Omar  ist  came  in  to  see  me  the 
other  day,  and  we  were  bewailing  the  lack 
of  human  interest  in  life,  and  the  idea  came 
to  us.  As  soon  as  I  saw  your  letter  I  be¬ 
gan  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Your  chi- 
rography  is  a  gilt-edged  recommendation; 
your  brightness  is  a  letter  of  credit. 

“I  am  glad  you  work — it  is  good,  very 
good  for  you.  I  am  glad  your  best  friends 
don’t  call  you  pretty — it’s  a  proof  that  you  — — 
are.  I  am  glad  you  are  dark — I  have  ad¬ 
mired  blondes  all  my  life,  and  my  judgment 
and  taste  has  been  proven  faulty.  And  I 
•like  very  much  your  hesitancy  at  revealing 
your  identity. 

“Perhaps  you’d  rather  know  something 
more  about  the  tent-makers.  My  accom¬ 
plice,  Omar  No.  i,  is  the  editor  of  a  maga¬ 
zine — as  he  is  not  here  as  I  write  this,  I 
naturally  abbreviate  his  biography.  But  he 
is  no  mysteiy^  and  you  would  run  no  risk 
in  any  respect  if  you  should  see  him  stantl- 
ing  on  a  corner  with  a  red  rose  in  one  hand 
and  a  corkscrew  in  the  other  for  purposes 
of  identification. 

“I  will  give  you  a  brief  but  revolting  de¬ 
scription  of  myself.  First  comes  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping: 

“  ‘ - ,  who  has  brought  out  his  first  novel  in 

“ - a  rollicking  tale  of  humorous  doings 

in  a  small  Central  American  republic,  is  a  true  sol¬ 
dier  of  fortune.  He  is  still  a  ver>’  young  man,  but 
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he  has  lived  varied  life.  He  has  been  a  cowboy, 
a  sheep-herder,  merchant,  salesman,  miner,  and  a 
great  many  other  nameless  things  in  the  course  of  a 
number  of  very  full  years  spent  doing  our  West, 
Southwest,  Mexico,  ^uth  and  Central  .\merica. 

Mr. - (which  of  course  is  not  his  name)  went 

about  with  a  keen  eye,  and  supplemented  it  by  a 
ready  note-book,  into  which  he  jotted  down  his  im¬ 
pressions  and  things  noteworthy  that  happened  his 
way.  He  carried  an  abundant  good  fellowship,  and 
saw  the  bright  and  amusing  side  of  things,  as  his 
stories  bear  sufficient  witness.’ 


“This  is  an  accurate  description  e.xcept 
that  I  am  not  a  very  young  man,  I  have 
never  been  a  cowboy,  a  sheep-herder,  mer¬ 
chant,  salesman,  or  miner.  I  can’t  deny 
the  ‘nameless  things’  so  readily.  I  never 
carried  a  note-book  in  my  life.  I  am  rea¬ 
sonably  ‘good  humored’  except  when  irri¬ 
tated.  Now  let’s  get  down  to  jiersonalities. 

“In  app)earance  I  resemble,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  retail  butcher  who  is  wor¬ 
ried  about  his  bills.  But  I  am  not  worried. 
I  am  vice-president  of  the  Don’t  Worry 
Club.  I  acknowledge  to  being  rather  in¬ 
constant,  and  reserve  the  right  to  change 
my  opinion  ever>'  thirty  minutes.  About 
the  best  things  I  can  say  for  myself  are  that 
I  never  ‘go  back  on’  one  who  has  been  a 
‘pal’  and — I  try  to  please  when  I  am  tr\'- 
ing  to  please. 

“Did  you  get  that?  It  sounds  a  little 
obscure.  Enough  of  me!  Now  the  imjwr- 
tant  thing  is  how  are  we  ‘ships  w’ho  pass  in 
the  night’  to  exchange  signals? 

“Of  course  I  could  walk  up  Broadway  at 
7  -.45  with  one  shoe  off  and  a  fur  boa  around 
my  neck  screaming  ‘Murder!’  eveiy  thirty 
seconds.  You  could  come  down  the  street 
singing  ‘Hiawatha’  in  a  pink  kimono  and 
your  hair  cut  short — and  so  we  would  know 
each  other.  But  that  is  so  conventional; 
isn’t  it? 

“Lemme  see!  I’ll  tell  you. 

(“This  is  all  new  to  me.  I’m  accustomed 
to  lasso  ladies  to  whom  I  take  a  fancy, 
throw  them  across  my  saddle,  and  gallop 
away,  firing  my  trusty  revolver  as  the 
horse’s  hoofs  strike  fire  from  the  asphalt 
pavement  on  the  prairie.) 

“Hist! 

“Listen! 

“An  it  please  you,  let’s  say  that  you  come 


to  the  125th  St.  and  Lenox  Ave.  subwav 
station  (down  where  they  wait  for  the  cars) 
at  a  certain  time — say,  any  time  between 
sLx  and  eight  o’clock,  at  your  convenience 
— one  evening  this  week,  either  Thursday, 
Friday,  or  Saturday  (or  Wednesday).  I 
will  be  there  with  my  friend  Omar  (or  alone 
if  you  prefer  it).  I  thought  perhaps  the 
three  of  us  could  meet  with  less  constraint. 
Up)on  our  singling  you  out  from  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  (don’t  mention  it!)  we  will  re¬ 
spectfully  approach  you  and  talk  about 
the  w'eather.  Then,  if  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  enlist  your  confidence,  we  can  run  out 
somewhere  for  a  quiet  little  dinner,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses. 
Of  course  we  would  humbly  acquiesce  in 
your  declination  of  the  invitation  to  dine, 
if  you  should  see  proper,  but  I  lay  my  hand 
on  the  cigars  in  my  upper  left-hand  pocket 
and  assure  you  that  your  lightest  wish 
shall  rule  all  the  procedure  after  we  meet. 

“If  this  strikes  you  all  right,  please  an¬ 
swer,  naming  the  day  and  time  and  some¬ 
thing  by  which  we  can  recognize  you— say 
a  handkerchief  in  your  left  hand  or  any¬ 
thing  that  w’ill  give  us  the  clue. 

“Hoping  that  this  will  meet  your  approv¬ 
al  and  that  you  wdll  name  an  early  day, 

“I  remain, 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Sydney  Porter.” 


W’hy  I  never  answered  this  letter  I  do 
not  know.  If  I  only  had!  Why  didn’t  I 
go  to  that  subway  station  on  “Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday,  or — (Wednesday)?  As  it 
was  I  missed  two  whole  years  in  which  I 
might  have  known  O.  Henry.  Too  much  to 
lose.  For  it  was  all  of  that  before  I  finally 
did  meet  him  in  a  friend’s  home  and  plaa 
him  in  my  mind  as  the  man  of  the  “Personal 
Letters.”  Then  it  was  quite  a  long  while, 
too,  before  I  summoned  courage  to  tell  him 
I  was  the  “Personal  Girl.”  After  he  knew, 
he  used,  as  I  say,  to  call  me  “The  Miss 
Terry.”  And  he  plagued  me  insufferaWy 
about  it  all.  And — he  will  always  be  a 
very  fine  memory'  in  my  life.  But  all  that 
— as  somebody,  whom  we  both  admired 
very  much,  would  write — is  quite  another 
storv'. 
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VERYBODY,  big  or  small,  has 
an  Inward  Empire;  and  little 
Oliver,  though  he  did  not  think 
one  way  or  another  about  it,  had  his  own, 
and  it  had  grown  to  great  proportions. 

But  because  of  a  little  twist  in  Oliver, 
the  light  of  his  empire  was  but  a  streak  of 
dull,  ominous  yellow. 

Physically  speaking,  the  twisted  man  of 
the  stoiy-  is  not  Oliver  but  Carl  Reichman, 
who  had  a  twisted  leg — so  pathetically,  ob¬ 
servably  twisted  that,  unlike  some  happier 
accidents,  it  affected  his  whole  appearance 
and  impression,  justifying  the  careless  def¬ 
inition  of  him  as  a  “twisted  man.”  But  it 
was  Oliver’s  twist  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
Carl  Reichman ’s  fall,  just  as  it  lay  as  a 
foundation  of  Oliver’s  rise,  and  his  small 
local  fame  in  the  world. 


Pontius  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  and  so 
did  Oliver. 

He  washed  them  of  everything  that  he 
supposed  to  be  standing  in  his  way;  and  his 
career  had  called  for  a  vast  deal  of  washing 
in  the  bank  of  which  he  had  just  now  be¬ 
come  the  head.  The  bank,  appropriately 
enough,  was  called  the  Empire,  and  Oliver 
was  its  true  inwardness. 

Aside  from  holding  this  position,  which 
spread  rather  wide  and  stood  rather  tall  in 
the  confines  of  the  banking  world,  he  was  in 
every  way  little.  He  was  a  little  short,  a 
little  corpulent,  a  little  gray,  a  little  over 
forty,  a  little  round  of  head  and  feature, 
quite  a  little  ugly,  a  very  little  good-looking 
— this  last  of  eyes,  which  had  a  dog-like 
quality  of  dark  browm  that,  in  the  human 
countenance,  and  certainly  in  Oliver’s,  tends 
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to  conceal  the  finer  shades  of  expression, 
and  lends  a  sort  of  convenient  night  to  a 
sly  character. 

The  directors  who  had  made  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  their  Empire  had  not  known  that 
Oliver  was  sly,  but  they  had  known  that  he 
was  economical;  and  the  large  saving  of 
small  money  in  his  twenty  years  of  servdle 
docility  had  finally  set  him  where  he  had 
scarcely  dreamed  he  would  ever  be,  though 
for  those  twenty  years  he  had  kept  his  feet 
pointed  there  as  steadily  as  he  had  kept  his 
eyes  toward  his  desk  and  the  bank’s  econ¬ 
omy. 

And  there  he  was,  now,  purse  and  per¬ 
son;  not  a  big  president,  not  a  brilliant  one, 
but  a  sound,  obedient,  competent,  safe  presi¬ 
dent,  deserving,  grateful,  dazed,  but  not  too 
dazed. 

The  high  office  proved  all  his  mind  could 
wish,  after  the  first  period  of  embarrass¬ 
ment.  To  triumph  despite  ill-will  and  re¬ 
sentment  Is  not  without  embarrassment  to 
such  as  Oliver,  and  Oliver  knew,  partly  by 
instinct,  partly  through  confidential  com¬ 
panions— dropped  from  confidence  one  by 
one  in  his  gradual  rise — that  the  hand-wash¬ 
ing  process  was  not  his  secret.  He  knew’ 
that  it  w’as  dubbed  in  the  bank  “Oliver’s 
twist.”  Nor  were  the  nicknames  it  occa¬ 
sioned  him  secrets,  though  they  w’ere  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  He  knewjthat  he  was  called  “the 
little  brow’n  mouse,”  and,  more  frequently 
and  more  poignantly,  “Pontius  Pilate.” 

In  the  three  months  of  his  occupancy  of 
office  he  had  not  seen,  nearly  or  clearly 
enough  to  mark  the  fact,  his  old  friend  Carl 
Reichman,  who  halted,  rather  than  pro¬ 
gressed,  into  his  cage  at  the  end  of  the  long 
Parian  corridor  six  days  each  w’eek  at  nine. 
And  it  was  with  a  moment’s  distinct  hesi¬ 
tation,  covered  as  usual  by  the  color  of  the 
dark  eyes,  that  he  listened  to  his  secretary’s 
announcement,  at  tw’o  on  a  dull  Friday 
afternoon,  that  Carl  Reichman  requested 
to  see  him. 

“Ask — tell  him  to  come  in.” 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  follow’ing  brief 
interval  Oliver’s  thoughts  went  a  distance 
back,  jumping  to  different  periods  of  the 
careers  that  had  started  parallel. 

He  and  Carl  Reichman  had  entered  the 
Empire,  and  the  same  department,  the 
same  day.  At  that  time  they  had  the  same 
interests.  The  interests,  though  grown 
apart,  had  to  some  extent  remained  the 
same;  both  had  married,  both  had  children. 


Neither  had  “gone  the  pace,”  both  were 
quiet  and  domestic  in  tastes,  Carl  inclining 
by  birth  and  instinct  and  education  a  little 
more  to  things  social,  Oliver  a  little  more 
to  things  professional — if  bank  affairs  mav 
be  so  termed. 

In  the  latter  Oliver  had  progressed;  in 
the  former  Carl,  through  marriage  on  a 
small  salary,  had  retrograded,  substituting 
a  religious  ferv'or.  Several  times  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  position  by  refusing  to  work 
on  Sunday,  a  detail  in  which  Oliver  had  not 
offended.  Carl  had  suffered  one  distorting 
accident — a  smash-up  on  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
from  which,  ten  years  before,  he  had  dragged 
forth  a  twisted  leg.  His  salary,  to-day,  was 
what  it  had  been  ten  years  ago;  Oliver’s 
multiplied  it,  perhaps,  by  ten. 

It  was  w’ith  a  swift  turn  of  the  unerring 
memory  to  the  amount  of  the  man’s  salar\- 
that  Oliver’s  mind  was  engaged  as  Carl 
Reichman  limped  into  the  office. 

“'Well,  Reichman?” 

“I — I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about  som^ 
thing,  sir.” 

There  was  a  distinct  contrast  between 
Carl’s  hesitant  forcing  of  the  prepared 
“sir,”  and  the  fact  of  his  seating  himself  un¬ 
bidden,  either  from  past  familiarity  or  from 
long  indulgence  to  his  injurv',  or  both. 

“Well?”  The  president  was  studying 
his  desk. 

“Can  y’ou  give  me  more  money,  sir?  I 
need  it  badly’.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.” 

“You  could  have,”  insisted  Carl  Reich¬ 
man.  “I’ve  been  to  the  chief  clerk.  I’ve 
been  to  the  vice-president.  Every  one  puts 
it  on  somebody’  else.  I’m  lost  in  the  shuffle 
here.  Every’  one  looks  on  me  as  ‘your  man’ 
— that’s  the  trouble.  You’re  the  only  one 
that  will  do  it.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
the  way  they’  do  things  here.  You  know 
how  you’ve  put  me  off  time  and  again,  so 
I’ve  w’aited  till  I  knew  you  could  do  what 
you  liked.” 

“I’m  an  employee  here,  exactly  as  you 
are.  Nobody’  here  can  ‘do  what  they  like.’  ” 

“You  could  do  that,  sir.  You  know  my 
record,  and  the  way  I’v’e  slaved  for  this 
place.  And  I  haven’t  been  raised  for  ten 
years.” 

“Is  that  my  fault?” 

“Yes,  sir,  it  is.” 

Oliv’er  looked  at  him  swiftly,  a  flash  in 
the  dark  ey’es,  then  back  at  his  desk. 
“That’s  not  the  kind  of  talk  I  like.” 
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“Then  you 
won’t  do  any¬ 
thing  for  me?” 

“I’ve  told  you 
I  can’t.” 

Reichman  hesi¬ 
tated.  “There’s 
a  particular  rea¬ 
son,  sir.  You 
tnow  what  my 
salary  is.  I  can 
scarcely  support 
my  family  decent¬ 
ly  on  it.  And 
there’s  going  to 
be  another.” 

“That,”  saici 
Oliver,  “is  scarce¬ 
ly  my  fault.” 

A  slow  flush 
spread  up  Carl 
Reichman ’s  face. 
Oliver  saw  it,  and 
was  ashamed,  and 
therefore  more 
merciless  still. 
“Incompetents  ” 
—but  he  halted. 

“You can  speak 
so  to  me,”  said 
Reichman,  pa¬ 
ling,  “on  this  day 
of  all  days?” 

“On  this  day — ” 
began  Oliver, 
and  stopped 


membered  that 
twenty  years  ago 
to-day  they  had 
come  together  to 
the  bank.  “A 
man’s  family,”  he 
finished,  lamely, 

“should  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  own 
success,  not  an¬ 
other  man’s.” 

Like  many  fer¬ 
vently  religious  the  burly  officer 

people,  Carl  eyes,  “get  along- 

Reichman  suffer-  H. 
ed  injustice  in 

silence  to  the  speaking  point  and  then  spoke 


THE  BURLY  OFFICER  LOOKED  AT  HIM  BRIEFLY,  THEN  AVOIDED  HIS 
EYES,  “get  along— get  ALONG!  YOU  KNOW  AS  WELL  AS  I  DO!  “ 


as  much  right  to  my  children  as  you  have 


with  the  vehemence  often  called  righteous  to  yours,  if  I  got  square  play  here!  You’ve 
wrath  in  mistake  for  temper.  got  it  in  your  power  to  do  anything  wdth 

“That’s  a  mean  w^ay  out  of  it.  I’d  have  the  clerks’  salaries  that  you  want  to,  and 
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after  my  years  of  dog’s  work  you  let  me  go 
on  slaving  for  money  that  would  scarcely 
support  a  single  man  respectably!  God 
gave  me  a  right  to  my  children,  just  as  he 
gave  you  the  power  to  do  the  right  thing  to 
me,  and  you  won’t  do  it,  because  you’re 
cowardly!  It  means  a  simple  order  that 
you’re  afraid  to  give  for  fear  you’ll  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  favoritism.  If  it  was  favoritism, 
would  it  be  more  than  justice  to  me?  It 
isn’t  as  if  you  didn’t  know  my  work,  and 
the  work  I’ve  done  for  yoid  I  was  a  scrub 
to  you,  years  after  we  both  came  into  the 
bank.  I  knew  you  had  more  business 
brains  than  I  had,  and  I  stuck  to  you  like  a 
puppy  and  played  your  game  like  a  trained 
nurse — not  just  for  my  own  good  either, 
but  out  of  friendship.  If  I  hadn’t  given 
that  fidelity  to  you  I  wouldn’t  be  where 
I  am  to-day,  and  neither  would  you!" 

The  president’s  face  had  grown  slowly, 
deeply  red,  but  Reichman’s  excited  speech 
did  not  pause. 

“We  both  knew  the  mess  of  jiersonal 
politics  this  place  was — and  is  yet — and 
without  the  whole-souled  help  I  gave  you, 
day  by  day  and  night  after  night,  you 
never  would  have  pulled  through  to  play 
those  jxditics  yourself.  Then  you  washed 
your  hands  of  me,  and  now,  for  the  coward’s 
fear  of  spending  a  few  hundred  dollars,  you 
wash  your  hands  of  me  again!  You  know 
what  this  place  is — you  know'  it’s  called 
the  sweatshop  by  eveiy*  decent  bank  in 
New  York  City.  And  you  won’t  help  me! 
Years  ago,  when  you  first  jumped  ’way 
ahead  of  me,  I  found  you  had  a  streak  of 
yellow  in  you.  And  it  hurt,  personally 
hurt.  And  your  yellow  streak  has  tw'isted 
you  as  much  as  my  accident  twisted  me! 
But  I  didn’t  suppose  you’d  show  it  when 
you  got  to  where  you  have  got  by  it!” 

The  secretary',  his  eyes  wide  at  the  hotly 
raised  voice,  stepp>ed  in  to  the  president 
with  a  card. 

“.\sk  him  to  come  right  in,”  said  Oliver, 
wheeling  in  his  chair  and  turning  his  back 
on  Carl  Reichman,  who  limp>ed  out  through 
the  secretaiy’s  office. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Carl  was  sent  for  by 
the  chief  clerk.  With  a  bound  of  his  heart 
he  turned  from  his  desk  and  struggled  nerv¬ 
ously  into  his  coat.  “It  got  him!  He’s 
changed  his  mind!”  And  his  ow’n  was  a  tur¬ 
moil  of  anticipation  as  he  climbed  to  the 
“check  desk”  department  and  limped  in. 


Here,  in  the  vast  room’s  reek  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  human  bodies  whose  mind, 
clicked  and  thumped  like  the  numberless 
counting-machines  before  them,  the  great 
bank  best  exemplified  the  name  of  sweat¬ 
shop  Carl  had  scored  it  with.  Through 
the  clatter  and  the  heat  of  mingled  breath 
and  electricity  and  sunlight  he  made  hh 
way  to  where  the  round  red  head  of  the 
chief  clerk,  a  good-hearted  Irish-.\mericaii 
of  the  pxtlitician  type,  bent  industriouslv 
over  his  pap)ers. 

After  looking  up,  he  appeared  unusually 
absorbed  in  them  again  for  several  momenu 
before  he  spxtke. 

“Er — Reichman,  I’m  sorrj',  but  we  fed 
you’re  not  very  well  suited  here.  You’ll- 
er — I’m  sure  you’ll  do  much  better  soIn^ 
where  else.” 

Carl  did  not  answer.  At  the  first  words  a 
sickening,  ominous  terror  had  shot  through 
him,  and  he  grew'  very  white. 

“You — you  want  me,”  he  said  at  last 
“to  go  as  soon  as  I  can  get  something 
else?” 

“Er — no,  now,”  said  the  chief  derk 
bluntly,  after  a  second’s  hesitancy.  “We’re 
giving  you  a  month’s  salary.” 

He  held  a  long  envelop  toward  him,  and 
Carl  accepted  it  mechanically.  “My  God!” 
he  whisp)ered. 

“Don’t  take  it  too  hard,  Reichman," 
said  the  chief  clerk  as  gently  as  he  knew 
how.  “I  have  no  doubt  you’ll  land  som^ 
thing  better  before  you  know  it.” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  supp>osed  he’d  do  it!" 
said  Carl  in  a  low  voice.  “My  God,  1 
wouldn’t  have  supposed  he’d  do  it!” 

With  trembling  fingers  he  thrust  the  en¬ 
velop  into  his  coat  to  conceal  it  from  in¬ 
quisitive  eyes,  and  with  stark  face  and 
dazed  brain  limp)ed  out  of  the  noisy  room. 

In  Oliver’s  mind,  time  must  have  been 
passing  with  unaccustomed  rapidity,  for 
when  the  sound  came  he  had  glanced  at 
the  clock  and  it  was  showing  seven.  The 
bank  w’as  deserted. 

“I  must  have  been  asleep!”  he  said.  It 
W’as  a  mechanical  sp>eech,  uttered  as  a  sort 
of  stopHgap  to  his  sudden  fright;  his  mind 
leap>ed  back  to  that  inexplicable  noise  that 
had  brought  him  quaking  to  his  feet.  He 
was  certain  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and 
that  it  had  waked  him ;  but  that  sound  was 
not  part  of  a  dream,  for  even  as  he  had 
leaped  up,  glancing  instinctively  at  the 
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clock,  and  had  stood,  with  his  hand  clutch-  sciously  visioned  vast  spaces,  great  cata 
ing  lus  desk,  it  had  kept  on,  for  distinct  clysms,  the  crashing  together  of  fierce  star 
seconds,  dying  away  as  the  physical  shock  with  the  annihilation  of  shrieking  animal  lit 
of  it  surged  down  from  his  pounding  heart  upon  them.  His  brain  had  seethed  and  tot 
to  his  knees  and  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  tered  with  the  pictures  conjured  by  tha 
was  still  shaking  like  a  stricken  child.  horror  of  sound.  Instinctively  he  felt  that  i 

It  had  not  come  from  the  bank,  though  was  something  never  before  heard,  an  epoch 
it  had  filled  every  crevice  of  it  as  water  fills  making,  history-making  thing,  somethin; 
a  vessel,  echoing  along  its  walls  as  electric-  that  every  one  in  the  great  city  had  hear< 
ity  runs  along  a 
metal  conductor. 

'^Whal  was  it?” 

Ks  his  mind 
prompted  the 
words  his  lips 
formed  them,  but 
no  answer  came. 

The  great  build¬ 
ing  was  as  dark 
and  empty  as  his 
question. 

He  was  still 
trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  but 
the  first  paralysis 
of  fear  had  left 
him.  The  noise 
was  a  cr>’,  if  any 
name  could  be 
put  to  it;  but  a 
cry  from  what? 

In  his  restricted 
life  he  had  seen 
little  of  physical 
suffering,  but  it 
had  seemed  to 
him  a  cry  of  mor¬ 
tal  agony.  He 
had  read  some¬ 
where  that  ani¬ 
mals  are  dumb  in 
physical  agony; 
yet  no  man  could 
have  made  that 
noise.  If  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  had 
been  one  man, 
that  man  could 
not  have  made 
that  sound. 

Oliver’s  was 
not  a  keen  imag¬ 
ination,  yet  in  the 
very  act  of  hear¬ 
ing,  before  the 
horrid  thing  died 
away,  he  had  con- 


WHITE  FACES,  NERVOUSLY  FOLDING  AND  UNFOLDING  HANDS,  BORE 
WITNESS  TO  THE  COM.MON  KNOWLEDGE.  EYES  DID  NOT  MEET- 
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— in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  everywhere. 
And  here  he  was,  strangely  left  by  his  of¬ 
fice  attendants,  by  even  his  slaving  secre- 
tar>',  to  sleep  at  his  desk  and  to  wake  hear¬ 
ing  that  thing  alone,  with  no  one  to  tell 
him  what  it  was. 

His  acute  necessity  to  know  was  but  in¬ 
tensified  by  his  instinctive  realization  that, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  the  memory  of  the  ap¬ 
palling  sound  would  stay  with  him,  as  fresh 
in  his  frightened  brain  as  it  was  this  min¬ 
ute.  It  occurred  to  him,  with  a  quiver  of 
dread,  that  no  matter  how  long  dormant 
or  forgotten,  it  would  recur  as  he  was  dy¬ 
ing,  accompanying  his  spirit  in  its  escape. 
For  the  first  time,  death  appeared  to  him 
as  a  departure  into  something  unknown, 
conceivably  unending,  and  terrible  with 
possibilities.  Vast  as  the  cry  had  been, 
huge  and  agonizing  like  the  multiplied  yell 
of  a  whole  race  in  pain  and  fear,  it  had  yet 
seemed  a  mortal  cry,  such  as  a  madman 
would  make — if  he  had  the  lungs  of  the 
world. 

In  the  secretary’s  office,  dimly  lit  by  the 
ceiling  lights  of  the  long,  silent  corridor,  he 
fumbled  for  his  hat  and  stepped  through 
the  doorway.  The  night  watchman,  a 
white-haired  old  German,  tottered  humljly 
forward  to  unlock  the  bank  door  and  let 
him  out.  Oliver  could  not  ask  his  menial. 
The  thing  was  too  personal.  He  would  ask 
a  stranger.  He  saw  that  the  old  man’s 
usually  pink  face  w’as  as  white  as  his  hair. 
He,  too,  had  heard.  Hastily  saying,  “Good 
night!”  and  frightened  anew  by  the  difficulty 
he  had  in  finding  his  voice,  he  went  out  and 
down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

Broadway  lay  deserted  before  him  in  its 
strange,  silent  night-clothes — darkness,  lav¬ 
ender  street  lights  staring  in  long,  straight 
lines  through  the  narrow  caiion  to  Grace 
Church;  the  w'eird  blue  glare  of  the  dirty 
pile  of  post-office;  the  hasty  crawl,  like  in¬ 
sects  on  a  giant  robe,  of  a  few  late  way¬ 
farers;  a  policeman. 

As  he  stood,  undecided,  by  the  steps,  he 
saw  that  the  few  passing  faces  were  as  ashy 
white  as  his.  He  walked  unsteadily  over  to 
the  policeman. 

“What — what  was  it,  officer?” 

The  burly  officer  looked  at  him  briefly, 
then  avoided  his  eyes.  “Get  along — get 
along!  You  know  as  well  as  I  do!  Foolish 
question — Get  along!  Don’t  bother  me!” 

It  was  no  time  for  authority,  even  re¬ 
sentment.  Like  a  reproved  child  he  turned 


away  and  walked  to  the  corner.  The  sub¬ 
way  was  his  usual  transportation,  but  the 
emptiness  of  City  Hall  Park  frightened  him 
and  he  boarded  a  passing  street-car.  In- 
side  was  no  solution.  White  faces,  nervous- 
ly  folding  and  unfolding  hands,  the  periodic 
shuddering  of  an  old  woman  opposite  him,  1 
bore  witness  to  the  common  knowledge. 
Everybody  else  had  heard  as  he  had  heard, 
Eyes  did  not  meet.  The  loneliness  that 
had  come  upjon  him  in  the  bank  redoubled 
here.  They  knew  something  and  he  did  not. 

He  ‘Stopped  watching  the  faces,  and  sat 
shuddering  at  intervals  like  the  rusty  old 
woman  as  memory’^  of  the  hideous  sound  re¬ 
newed  itself  and  swept  through  ears  and 
brain. 

Minutes,  and  the  car  slid  on,  and  the 
old  woman  began  to  disturb  him.  Several 
times  his  eyes  had  found  hers  meeting  his 
timidly,  turning  swiftly  away,  returning, 
and  in  hers  he  had  suddenly  discovered 
two  big,  slow,  helpless  tears,  through  which 
they  sought  his  face  despairingly.  With  a 
sudden  twist,  Oliver  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

They  were  in  the  dark  lane  of  tall,  dt 
serted  buildings,  and  over  the  periodic  jar¬ 
ring  clang  of  the  car  a  new  sound  boomed 
through  the  deep  canon — the  deep  voice  of 
a  tolling  bell.  As  he  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow  with  a  new  shudder,  the  old  woman 
jumped  up  to  leave  the  car.  She  stopped, 
hesitant,  helpless,  before  him. 

“You  have  my  boy’s  eyes!”  she  whis- 
{jered,  huskily.  “He — he — to-day — oh!” 
She  choked  and  was  gone.  Through  the 
window  he  saw’  her  hasten  into  a  building; 
it  was  Grace  Church,  brilliantly  lighted. 
The  sob  choking  in  his  ears  was  lost  in  a 
multitudinous  murmur  of  prayer  that  came 
like  a  moan  from  the  portals. 

On  slid  the  car,  and  again  he  looked  out. 
They  had  reached  the  theatre  district,  yet 
the  great  way  was  scarcely  alight.  A  thea¬ 
tre  was  dark — two  theatres,  all  the  theatres 
were  dark.  With  a  new  shiver,  he  realized 
that  what  he  did  not  know  had  been  an  ex¬ 
pected  thing,  a  thing  that  the  vast  city  had 
prepared  for. 

But  the  thoroughfare  here  was  populous,  ’ 
and  at  Herald  Square  the  car  was  stemmed 
a  little  by  the  small  tide  of  people.  A  news¬ 
boy  jumped  aboard,  quavering  “Extra!” 
but  with  no  exclamation  in  his  voice.  No 
one  bought,  and  Oliver,  having  eagerly 
reached  out  his  hand,  withdrew  it.  He  was 
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suddenly  afraid  to  know.  The  boy  jumped 
off. 

At  Times  Square,  Oliver  did  likewise. 
He  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  To 
know  would  be  better  than  not  to  know. 
In  the  swaying,  clanging  ride  he  had  come 
to  feel  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Pushing  past  the  drug-store 
through  the  crowd,  he  stared  up  at  the 
announcement  boards.  The  first  words 
were  no  answer: 

CRY  HEARD  HERE  RUSHES  OVER  CITY 
LIKE  DEATH-SWORD 

He  had  known  that.  Farther  down  he 
read: 

STRIKES  LEVIA  THAX  —  WIRELESS 
OPERATOR  DEAD 

So  it  was  something  that  had  rushed 
round  the  world!  The  glare  of  light  from 
surrounding  hushed  hotels  danced  up  be¬ 
tween  his  eyes  and  the  mysterious  words, 
and  he  turned  sickly  away.  Though  he  sel¬ 
dom  drank,  he  directed  his  steps,  with  an  in¬ 
stinct  of  need,  diagonally  across  the  way 
toward  the  Knickerbocker,  and  went  into 
the  bar.  The  face  of  Old  King  Cole  almost 
halted  him  in  surprise.  It  was  the  first 
smiling  countenance  that  he  had  met.  He 
had  never  seen  it  here,  but  his  children 
had  a  small  copy  of  it  at  home.  This 
brought  them  to  his  mind — and  his  wife, 
and  the  fact  that  he  should  hav’e  been  with 
them  long  before  this;  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  go  until  he  knew. 

The  bar  was  very  quiet;  its  one  client, 
seated  in  the  corner  in  the  lounge,  bent  over 
a  paper  spread  on  the  table  before  him.  In 
this  countenance  also  Oliver  found  an  un¬ 
looked-for  relief.  It  had  glanced  up  at 
him;  and  though  it  was  far  from  smiling,  it 
held  a  grave  good  cheer  that  is  not  in  the 
average  face,  and  that  was  very,  very  far 
from  the  average  face  of  this  strange  night. 

Like  almost  all  narrow,  undeveloped  men, 
Oliver  was  instinct  with  race  prejudice,  and 
this  face  was  unescapably  Hebraic;  but  it 
was  much  more.  It  was  esthetic,  it  was 
finely  chiseled  for  the  full  expression  of  a 
slender,  finely  molded  head;  it  was  dark  of 
curling  hair  and  white  of  unwrinkled  brow. 
As  their  eyes  met,  he  was  curiously  glad, 
and,  feeling  a  tacit  permission,  walked  past 
the  empty  seats  and  sat  down  at  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  table,  in  the  chair  opposite. 

A  waiter  hovwed  by  him,  and  as  Oliver 


hesitated  for  a  name,  the  stranger,  sipping 
from  his  glass,  seemed  to  divine  his  unac¬ 
customedness. 

“May  I  suggest  brandy?” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said*  Oliver,  and  to  the 
waiter,  “Brandy.” 

It  was  brought,  and  he  drank  eagerly 
yet  absently.  The  man  opposite  was  read¬ 
ing  his  paper,  his  brow  contracted.  Oliver 
waited  patiently  until  the  large,  keen  eyes 
again  met  his. 

“What — what  was  it?”  he  whispered. 

His  chance  friend  seemed  to  smile  at  the 
childish  question,  but  the  smile  was  serious 
to  sadness. 

“It  could  have  been  nothing  else.  That 
is  what  every  one  asked  at  first,  hoping  it 
was  imagination — a  natural  enough  thought 
with  the  whole  thinking  world  wrought  to 
such  a  pitch.  But  the  thought  was  no 
more  natural  than  the  thing  itself,  and  our 
hearing  it.  We  hadn’t  expected  it,  that’s 
all,  and  it’s  shocked  us.  Science  had  no 
precedent  upon  which  to  expect  it.” 

“But — ”  began  Oliver,  suffused  with 
ominous  fear  again;  yet  he  was  ashamed  to 
show  his  ignorance  even  to  this  kind  stran¬ 
ger,  and  paused. 

“Its  coming  so  far,”  his  friend  continued, 
“is  astounding,  awe-inspiring.  But  doesn’t 
it  seem  natural  that —  Have  you  ever 
heard  just  one  man  in  his  death  agony? 
Whether  you  have  or  not,  doesn’t  it  seem 
natural  enough  that  the  passing  of  so  many 
souls - ” 

‘What  souls?”  demanded  Oliver. 

The  stranger  gazed  at  him  incredulously. 
But  the  question  was  clearly  so  spontane¬ 
ous,  so  sincere,  that  a  new  light,  astonish¬ 
ment  softening  into  pity,  came  into  his 
wide  eyes. 

“Poor  chap!”  Though  he  was  a  slightly 
younger  man  than  Oliver,  his  tone  was 
fatherly  and  he  placed  a  thin,  quiet  hand 
upon  his  arm.  “You  literally  don’t  know! 
It’s  dazed  you,  that’s  all!  You’ll  remember 
presently.  It’s  cut  you  up  more  than  most 
people.  You’re  shaking!  Drink  that  up 
and  have  more!” 

Oliver  did  as  he  was  told. 

“Try  to  think,  now.  It  will  be  better 
for  you  to  remember.  ‘The  Inward  Em¬ 
pire’ — does  that  remind  you  of  anything?” 

“  ‘Empire’  is  the  name  of  my  bank,” 
stammered  Oliver. 

A  gleam  of  recognition  came  into  the 
man’s  eyes  and  he  instinctively  took  his 
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hand  away.  “Can  it  be  your  name  is - ” 

“Oliver.  I’m  the  president  of  the  ‘Em¬ 
pire.’  ” 

“I — I  must  apologize, ”  said  the  man,  in 
the  tone  of  a  stranger  again,  and  flushing  a 
little,  “if  I  seem  rude  or  unkind  in  saying 
that  I  am  not  only  sorry  you  forget,  but 
that  I  would  feel  more  respect  for  a  man  of 
your  position  if  I  could  think  you  had  never 
known.” 

The  reproach  in  his  voice  made  Oliver’s 
face  color,  and  his  words  were  stammering. 
“I — I  don't  know!  I  don’t  think  I  ever  did 
know!” 

“It  fias  got  you,  man!”  Pity  was  in  the 
stranger’s  tone  again.  “Forgive  me!  I  feel 
strongly  because  I’m  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  ‘International  Association  of  the  In¬ 
ward  Empire.’  It’s  been  my  life-work  for 
twenty  years.  Does  that  name  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you?” 

“Vaguely,  I  think,”  said  Oliver  eagerly. 
“Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me!  Please  tell  me  what 
that  cry  was!” 

“You  literally  remember  nothing,  friend? 
That  makes  it  very  difiicult  to  tell  you!” 

Oliver  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  pinned 
nerv’ously  on  the  grave,  sad  face. 

“It  was  the  dying  scream  of  the  three 
million  incompjetents  who  were  put  to  death 
in  Africa  to-day.” 

Oliver’s  stare  was  vacant,  his  voice  half- 
audible.  “Incompetents . . .  millions ...  to 
death?” 

“Yes,  the  three  millions  mobilized  in  Af¬ 
rica.” 

They  sat  watching  each  other  for  a  time 
in  silence. 

“Do  you  remember  now?” 

“Only — only  vaguely — a  little.”  Oliver’s 
voice  was  small  and  scared.  A  slight, 
thoughtful  smile  lit  his  companion’s  eyes. 

“The  beginning  was  a  long  time  ago,  Mr. 
Oliver.  Strangely  enough,  just  twenty 
years  ago  to-day.” 

“Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  began  at  the 
bank  twenty  years  ago  to-day,”  said  Oliver. 

“We  have  led  very  different  lives,  Mr. 
Oliver,”  said  the  man.  “As  it  happens,  it 
woxfld  seem  I  know  more  of  your  career 
than  you  of  mine.  That  is  simply  because 
the  Empire  Bank  has  been  the  only  big  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  country  that  has  not  given 
money  either  for  or  against  us.  For  we 
have  been  fought,  naturally.  Fought  ve¬ 
hemently.  But  we  hav’e  won,  and  at  last 
the  experiment  has  been  made.  If  we  are 


wrong,  the  worst  has  been  done.  All  ove 
the  world,  theatres  and  all  businesses  that 
could  close  have  been  closed  to-day,  and 
all  churches  open — and  full  of  praying  peo- 
pie.  Your  bank,  Mr.  Oliver,  was  the  onlv 
one  in  the  United  States  whose  men  worked 
to-day.” 

“I  remember  there  was  a  good  deal  d 
feeling,”  began  Oliver,  “but - ” 

“Yes,  the  kind  of  feeling  that  began 
growing  long  before  your  time  and  mine, 
Mr.  Oliver,  and  that  twenty  years  ago  gave 
birth  to  the  ‘Inward  Empire  Association.’ 

I  was  a  boy  then,  very  pKX)r,  very  friend¬ 
less,  and  very  ignorant,  but  with  enough 
intelligence  to  know  that  the  ‘Inward  Em¬ 
pire’  expressed  something  of  what  I  felt,  ex¬ 
pressed  my  inward  empire,  and  I  joined  h, 
worked  for  it  body  and  soul,  and  grew  up 
with  it.  From  mere  worker  I  got  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders.  Evidently  you’ve  been  so 
engrossed  in  the  work  of  your  bank  that 
you’ve  read  very  little,  and  forgotten  most 
that  you  did  read.  And  what  you  want 
now  is  facts.  They  are  very  simple.  One 
fact,  very  generally  admitted,  is  that  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  without  its 
incompetents  —  without  cripples,  without 
congenital  criminals,  without  helpless,  hop6 
less  dependents.  But  how  abolish  them? 
Sparta  killed  them.  In  a  more  highly  dxil- 
ized  sense,  the  world  at  large  has  become 
in  twenty  years,  Mr.  Oliver,  a  modern  Spar¬ 
ta.  We  are  killing  them.” 

Oliver  was  staring  at  him  without  speech. 

“It’s  been  a  long,  long  fight,  a  long,  ar¬ 
duous,  unparalleled  labor.  First,  to  batter 
down  prejudice.  It  took  the  world  ten 
years  to  believe  that  it  was  right.  Thai 
people  wouldn’t  believe  that  it  was  feasible. 
But  there,  w’e  had  our  figures  ready.” 

“But  is  it  right?  Is  it  right?”  cried 
Oliver. 

“I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe 
so.  I  thought  you  wanted  facts,  not  ser¬ 
mons.  One  fact  and  sermon  combined  is 
that  the  Association  might  well  be  called 
‘The  society  for  putting  people  out  of  thar 
misery.’  ” 

“How — how  many  did  you  say?”  stam¬ 
mered  Oliver. 

“This  afternoon,  on  the  African  coast, 
three  millions.” 

“But  —  but  it’s  horriblel"  whispered  Ol¬ 
iver. 

“Of  course  it’s  horrible.  Though  I  for 
one,  friend,  long  ago  substituted  the  word 
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‘terrible.’  The  thought  is  full  of  terror,  es¬ 
pecially  for  weak  peoj)le.  But  isn’t  it,  after 
all,  better?  Hasn’t  the  world  been  too  full 
of  people?  Haven’t  we  been  advancing 
and  advancing  in  our  ideals,  in  our  whole 
conception  of  life  and  of  social  economy? 
If  ‘the  survival  of  the  fittest’  is  a  law,  and 
we  know  it  to  be,  why  not  assist  that  law 
— catch  it  and  train  it  and  use  it?” 

‘‘But  people  have  a  right  to  live!”  cried 
Oliver. 

‘‘Within  reason,  yes.  Has  a  murderer? 
We  always  killed  them.  Has  a  penniless 
cripple?  We  now’  believe  not,  that  is  all. 
Yet  even  there,  perhaps  you  don’t  realize 
that  out  of  the  three  millions  who  died  this 
afternoon,  over  tw’o  million  five  hundred 
thousand  wished  to  die.” 

“But  how  do  you  know?”  demanded  Oli¬ 
ver. 

The  stranger  smiled.  “Do  you  think  we 
forced  wholesale  death  upon  the  world? 
They  applied.  That’s  how’  we  know’.” 

“They  asked  to  die?” 

“Yes.  We’ve  turned  away  thousands. 
We  had  to  know  that  they  were  real  incom¬ 
petents.” 

The  two  men  sat  looking  at  each  other. 
Oliver  was  shaking  again,  and  his  friend 
poured  out  more  brandy.  He  seemed  a 
friend  now.  The  gleam  of  repugnance  had 
passed,  and  his  pity  for  the  little  banker’s 
shaken  w’its  and  wif)ed-out  memory  had 
brought  an  added  gentleness  into  his  voice, 
whose  w’ords  came  as  they  might  come  to  a 
child. 

“It’s  so  horrible,”  said  Oliver  again, 
vaguely. 

“That’s  what  w’e  met  at  first,  friend,  on 
every  side.  That  w’as  the  great  cr>’  every- 
W’here.” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  cried  Oliver.  “Don’t  say 
‘great  cr>’’!  It  brings  it  back  so!  As  long 
as  I  live,  I  never  can  forget  it!  Never!” 

“Surely,”  said  his  comrade  gravely,  “it  is 
little  enough  for  you  and  me  to  remember, 
when  we  think  of  what  they  suffered  to¬ 
day,  going  bravely  for  a  great  cause  into 
what  no  man  know’s!” 

Oliver  shuddered.  “How  w’ere  they 
killed?” 

ii  “Electrocuted.” 

'  Oliver  gasped,  shuddering  again.  “It’s 
too  horrible  to  think  of — that,  of  all  deaths! 
Why  that  way?  How’  was  it  possible?” 

“It  was  the  most  practical  w’ay,  the  most 
beneficial.  They  couldn’t  be  shot  down. 


which  you’d  think  would  be  the  simplest 
W’ay.  History  has  proved  that  massacre 
in  unlimited  number  is  impossible.  It  d^ 
fies  psychology.  Carnage  sickens  power~ 
after  some  natural  law’  of  satisfaction.  The 
guns  might  point,  but  the  fingers  wouldn’t 
shoot.  And  the  construction  of  the  ‘chair’ 
as  the  public  insists  on  calling  the  electro¬ 
zone,  has  been  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
industrial  economics  in  historj’.  It  demand¬ 
ed  an  e.xertion  of  intelligence  that  brought 
out  the  best  physical  and  mental  worl^ 
p)Owers,  and  helped  amazingly  in  the  sifting 
process.” 

“The  sifting  process?” 

“E.xactly,  friend.  Thousands  have  found 
themselves,  in  the  process  of  preparing  their 
ow’n  death.  The  good  to  come  from  the  ‘In¬ 
ward  Empire’  was  not  merely  in  getting  rid 
of  men.  It  has  produced  men.” 

“Then  they  built  it  themselves?^' 

“Of  course.  Although  we’re  the  richest 
organized  charity  in  the  world,  the  cost  has 
been  staggering,  and  we  had  to  be  as  sell- 
suppHjrting  as  we  could.  But  before  the 
manner  of  death  came  the  huge  problem 
of  the  ethical  notion.  Starting  here  as  a 
world  theory,  it  had  to  include  the  rest  of 
the  w’orld,  to  be  fit  and  practical.  The 
whole  world  isn’t  in  it  yet.  Still,  the  great¬ 
est  pow’ers  are  at  one  in  it.  England  was 
first  to  join.  Then  Germany,  then  France, 
then  Austria-Hungarj’,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  at  last  Italy.  Russia  and  Spain  held 
out,  Russia  with  contempt,  Spain  in  tears 
and  wonder.  Russia  is  too  barbarous, 
Spain  doesn’t  understand  suicides.  In  Italy, 
the  national  fight  was  wildest — the  old  story 
of  Church  and  State.  Everywhere,  of 
course,  the  church  has  fought  us.  And  why 
should  it?  Those  of  the  true  Christian 
faith  should  have  least  to  fear.  Yet  it  was 
natural.” 

Oliver  shivered  again  and  again  spoke  at 
a  tangent.  “I — I  wonder  if  the— the  cry 
was  heard  in  churches,  too?” 

“There,”  said  the  man  eagerly,  his  eyes 
lighting,  “will  be  an  unlooked-for  benefit  to 
the  w’orld!  We  had  no  reason  to  expect 
the  cry — no  one  thought  of  that.  No  one 
thought  that  the  great  wholesale  death-cry 
would  be  a  thing  so  huge  and  terrible  that 
it  w’ould  cling  together  and  rush  like  a 
wave  or  cloud  through  such  huge  distances. 
When  it  came,  the  churches  of  the  whole 
world  were  crammed  with  faithful  people 
praying  for  those  millions  of  escaping  souls; 
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and  to  know  to-morrow  whether  the  great 
crv  was  any  less,  or  any  more,  or  any  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  ears,  will  be  the  most  practical 
test  that  Christianity  ever  had.” 

“And  I  heard  it  all  alone  in  the  bank!” 
Oliver  said. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  been  in  the  bank!” 
the  man  exclaimed,  but  checked  himself. 
“I  needn’t  have  said  that,  friend.  We  were 
talking  of  the 
good  that  it  will 
do.  Leaving  the 
main  issue  of  its 
s  right  and  wrong, 

I  which  only  time 
!  can  tell,  think  of 
i  the  good  already 
done!  Isn’t  it 
good  to  think  of 
the  world  freed 
from  all  those 
millions  of  dis¬ 
torted  men  and 
women?  Men 
with  twisted  bod¬ 
ies.  Men  with 
I  twisted  souls. 

Men  yellow  with 

I  disease - ” 

“Oh,  don’t!” 
cried  Oliver 
inagony.  “Don’t 
speak  about 
‘  twisted  and  yellow  things!” 

“Why  not,  when  they’re  gone?  It  would 
be  much  worse  to  talk  or  to  think  of  the 
ones  that  are  left!  Think  of  the  romance 
of  it — of  that  colony  in  Africa  alone,  for  in¬ 
stance,  its  millions  of  people  going  there  to 
build  up  the  means  of  their  own  death,  and 
seeing  ar  little  of  the  world  that  they  other¬ 
wise  never  would  have  seen,  in  going.  The 
thing  in  its  mere  numbers,  with  its  great 
purpose,  is  epic — that  vast  army,  leaving 
behind  it  lives  of  crime,  or  poverty,  or 
hopelessness,  and  working  for  five  years 
with  the  great  tragic  purjwse! 

“And  there  in  hot  Africa,  digging  and 
manufacturing  and  building  that  vast 
grave,  their  lives  weren’t  hopeless  for  four 
years  anyhow.  You  see,  as  I’ve  told  you, 
thousands  found  themselves,  and  till  one 
half  year  before  the  date,  those  who  proved 
themselves  could  leave,  just  as  more  and 
more,  till  then,  could  join. 

“If  you  had  been  in  the  work  even  here 
at  home,  as  I’ve  been,  Mr.  Oliver,  you 


wouldn’t  see  just  the  horrible  part  of  it. 
You’d  see  the  beauty,  too.  You’d  see  the 
poetry  of  self-sacrificing  labor  building  the 
great  electrozone,  with  its  vast  floor  of  glass 
and  miles  and  miles  of  parallel  copper  wires 
gleaming  and  glinting  in  the  .African  sun — 
a  sun  that  would  rise  to-day  to  see  the  glass 
covered  with  miles  of  naked  feet  and  the 
wires  hidden  by  miles  of  naked  hands,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  great 
I  heat  of  death  to 

I  course  through 

from  the  giant 
dynamos.  .  . 

“Don’t!”  said 
Oliver. 

“You’d  see  the 
poetry' of  the  little 
stories  pouring 
day  after  day  on 
to  m\'  desk  from 
the  community  of 
living  death,  in 
the  overseers’  re¬ 
ports.  The  love- 
story'^  of  the  girl 
grown  strong  and 
fit  who  wouldn’t 
leave  and  live  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unfit 
man  she  had  come 
to  love  and  would 
stay  to  cheer — of 
the  man,  competent  now,  who  would  stay  to 
die  with  the  helpless  cripple  girl  who 
couldn’t  even  cook  to  keep  the  life  force 
going  till  to-day — of  that  greatest  of  love- 
stories,  the  criminal  son  and  the  faithful 
mother,  free  at  last  through  our  newer  laws 
to  go  back  with  him  whence  they  both 
came.  .  .  . 

“A'ou’d  see  the  beauty  of  that  great  re¬ 
lease  from  earth,  for  better  or  worse,  of  pain 
and  disease  of  body  and  of  mind.  ,  .  . 

“You’d  see  the  beauty  of  the  mere  ac¬ 
quisition  of  knowledge — of  Evolution,  that 
great  hand  of  God  moving  slowly  in  its  sim¬ 
ple  gesture — showing  us  from  the  very'  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ‘Inward  Empire’  just  why' 
this  was  so,  and  why'  that;  why'  this  nation 
w'as  quick  to  join,  or  that  one  very'  slow'; 
how'  Spain  had  little  need  to  join;  how'  Italy', 
fighting  her  own  faith,  was  toppled  in  the 
balance  by  the  suicide  rate  at  Genoa;  how' 
the  grimy  clutch  of  Russia  held  back  civil¬ 
ized  little  Finland. 

“But  most  of  all,  Air.  Oliver,  y'ou  would 
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see  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  an  age  that 
can  hold  calmly  in  its  lap,  side  by  side, 
Christianity  and  Socialism,  faith  and  sci¬ 
ence,  monarchy  and  communism,  linked 
together  in  the  broad  charity  of  thought 
that,  in  face  of  elemental  ethical  doubt  of 
its  righteousness,  could  and  would  make 
such  an  experiment.  This  has  not  been  for 
hatred  of  incomjjetents,  or  for  contempt  of 
them,  Mr.  Oliver.  It  has  been  for  love  of 
them.” 

Oliver,  listening  and  watching  him,  was 
justifying  one  of  his  most  cruel  bank  nick¬ 
names — he  was  sitting  with  his  dark,  bright 
eyes  fastened  on  the  stranger  like  some  lit¬ 
tle  brown  mouse,  frightened,  fascinated. 

“I — I  was  thinking  what  a  strange  face 
you’ve  got,”  he  said  in  his  vague,  scared 
manner.  “You  say  you’re  glad  you’ve  help¬ 
ed  kill  millions  of  people,  and  yet  you  look 
so — so  unhappy!” 

His  companion  slowly  shook  his  head. 
“No,  not  unhappy,  Mr.  Oliver,  not  a  bit 
unhappy.  But  sad,  perhaps.  People  have 
lately  been  accusing  my  face  of  that,  when 
its  one  duty  in  my  life-work  has  been  a 
look  of  cheer,  because  that  might  have  been 
the  balancing  straw  for  some  poor  camel 
that  limped  in  to  me — can  you  see,  Mr. 
Oliver,  what  even  so  little  a  thing  might 
mean  to  some  poor  chap  who  would  come 
to  me,  ‘limping’  as  I  have  called  it,  with 
some  life- twist ” 

“Yes,”  said  Oliver,  hastily.  “Yes!” 

“But  if  you  were  not  in  a  bank,  Mr. 
Oliver,  and  instead  had  seen  a  thousandth 
part  of  what  the  space  before  my  desk  has 
held,  your  face  would  be  sad,  too,  unless 
you  have  a  stronger  will  than  I  have. 
You’ve  seen — or  heard — the  terrible  part 
of  this  ‘Inward  Empire’  business,  and  I’ve 
talked  about  the  beautiful  part.  There  re¬ 
mains  that  other  part,  the  part  simply  and 
purely  sad.  The  incompetents  not  quite 
incompetent  enough  to  die — the  cowards 
with  eyes  shifty  at  poverty  and  life,  and 
shifty,  too,  at  the  one  wealth  in  their  power, 
death.  And  those  not  afraid  for  themselves, 
but  for  others.  The  women  afraid  of  life 
as  no  man  ever  had  reason  to  be  afraid! 
And  the  men  ashamed  to  go  and  leave  wives 
and  children  better  than  themselves.  And 
the  men  with  hope  and  goodness  behind 
them,  and  the  burden  of  the  future  too 
much  to  face — that,  perhaps,  was  saddest 
of  all.  I  remember  one  man  who  came  to 
be  enrolled  simply  because  of  one  more 


baby  on  the  way.  Think  of  it!  There  was 
your  case  of  capital  and  labor  and  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  of  the  cruelty  of  circumstances. 
He  didn’t  drink.  He  was  a  hard  worka 
and  a  good  one.  He’d  done  his  duty  to 
the  race  and  was  trying  to  keep  up  the 
race  to  pay  for  that  duty  done.  But  he 
wasn’t  any  cleverer  than  God  made  him, 
and  with  one  more  child  he  couldn't  pa\^. 
That  was  all,  he  couldn't.  .  .  .  That  mii 
went,  and  his  wife,  too,  and  the - ” 

“It  wasn’t — ”  blurted  Oliver — “it  wasn’t 
Carl  Reichman,  was  it?  No,  no,  it  couldn’t 
have  been,  for  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  ago.” 
And  he  gave  a  little  gasp  of  relief. 

“No,”  said  his  friend  slowly.  “Yet  1 
know  that  name,  Carl  Reichman.”  He  half 
closed  his  eyes  in  an  effort  of  memory. 
“Oh,  yes!  I  remember  Carl  Reichman 
cause  he  was  the  last  man  to  come  to  me 
before  the  lists  were  closed.” 

“Yes?”  cried  Oliver.  “Yes?” 

“There,  Mr.  Oliver,  was  just  such  a  case 
as  I  meant  by  ‘the  camel  and  the  straw,' 
and  I  hope  and  believe  I  looked — and  talk¬ 
ed — cheer  that  day.  I  remember  the  vast 
relief,  the  actual  bath  of  happiness,  so  to 
speak,  of  that  week,  as  I  realized  that  it 
was  the  last  of  my  long  work  of  that  kind, 
for  a  long  time.  And  I  remember  my  last 
man,  Carl  Reichman,  limping  in,  and  my 
hope  that  he’d  limp  out,  unenrolled;  and 
he  did.  It  was  a  case  almost  like  the  other 
man.  When  I’d  talked  to  him,  and  asked 
him  if  there  was  no  other  way  out,  he  finally 
admitted  that  he  did  have  one  hope  left 
— the  rise  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  his 
friend,  and  who  might  possibly  help  him 
when  he  ‘got  there.’  And  I  suppose  that 
friend  did,  for  he’s  never  come  back,  al¬ 
though  the  new  lists  are  open.  If  you're  his 
friencl,  Mr.  Oliver,  or  can  be,  I’m  sure - ” 

Oliver  was  shivering  at  his  brandy  glass 
again.  “Thank  God!”  he  was  whispering. 
“Thank  God  it’s  not  too  late!” 

“I’m  glad,”  said  the  man,  gravely,  “that 
I  happened  to  remember  him  and  told  you 
about  him.  Because,  to  be  quite  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Oliver,  quite  aside  from  my 
personal  prejudice  against  an  institution 
that  didn’t  even  fight  us,  it’s  shocked  me 
to  find  a  man  in  a  big  position  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  active  world  who  could  know  so 
very,  very  little  of  all  this — a  man  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  work  of  a  mere  bank  (and 
you’ll  forgive  the  w’ord  ‘mere’)  that  he 
hadn’t  cared  for  twenty  years  whether 
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humanitarianism  advanced  or  retrograded. 
What  you  did  know  was  shocked  out  of 
you  by  that  cry,  and  I’m  sorry  to  see  your 
nerves  quiver  as 
they  do  I  but  what 
vou  knew  was  so 
little,  so  little!” 

“But  I  know 

now!”  said  Oliver. 

“And - ” 

“And  see  only 
the  terrible  in  it, 

Mr.  Oliver!  I 
hope  I’ve  helped 
you  toward  see¬ 
ing,  later  on,  the 
beautiful,  too. 

Just  now,  with 
that  cry  ringing 
in  our  ears,  the 
terrible  is  upper- 
ii  most,  even  with 
me.  I  admit 
that.  I  shivered, 
too,  at  that  little 
inddental  home- 

1  telling  shot  in  the 
paper  here  that 
this  horrifying 
sound  which  has 
defied  the  history 
of  science  hit  the 
world’s  biggest 
ship  like  a  tidal 
wave  as  she  plow¬ 
ed  along  alone  at 
sea,  and  that, 
translated,  some¬ 
how,  into  light  or 
heat  or  ether,  the 
concentrated  ter¬ 
ror  of  it  struck  the  wireless  operator  dead! 
That  three  million  and  one,  friend,  is  so 
much  more  dreadful  to  think  of  than  the 
three  millions!  Does  it  strike  you  that 
way,  Mr.  Oliver?” 

“Don’t!”  cried  Oliver.  “I  remember  how 
the  cry  struck  me!  It’s  horrible!  Horri¬ 
ble!” 

“Yes,  friend,  I  understand!  I  supjK)se  it 
was  because  the  bravest  and  best  of  them, 
the  calmest,  the  most  prepared,  the  most 
contented,  the  least  lonely,  must  have  fear¬ 
ed!  Feared  the  horrible  impending  pain, 
feared  millions  of  times  more  the  unknown 
—whether  they’d  carry  with  them  any  of 
the  twists - ’’ 


“Don’t!  Oh,  don’t!”  cried  Oliver. 

“All  right,  friend,  all  right!  Only  I’m 
hoping  and  praying — yes,  praying — just 
one  thing,  useless 
as  it  seems;  that 
through  some 
merciful  miracle 
our  batch  may  not 
have  heard  it.” 

“Batch?”  cried 
Oliver.  “What  do 
vou  mean  by  ‘our 
batch’?” 

“I  mean  ours 
that  have  got  to 
go.  It  was  only 
the  ones  in  Africa 
this  afternoon.” 

“There  are 
more?''  cried 
Oliver,  whitening. 

“Of  course;  the 
four  and  a  half 
millions  in  the 
Arizona  desert. 
Ours  is  a  country 
of  hope  and  opti¬ 
mism,  Mr.  Oliver. 
Yet  our  great 
American  desert 
is  to  be  a  painted 
desert  indeed — 
painted  scarlet 
and  then  bleached 
white  with  capital 
and  labor.  Our 
millions  go  at  ten 
o’clock  to-night.” 

“My  God!’’ 
cried  Oliver  wild¬ 
ly,  half  rising  in 
his  chair.  “We’ve  got  to  listen  to  that  cry 
again?” 

“Surely,”  said  his  friend  reproachfully, 
“that  is  little  enough  for  us  fortunate  ones 
to  do  for  them,  isn’t  it?” 

Oliver,  with  a  fumbling,  shaky  hand,  had 
drawn  out  his  watch. 

“Good  God!”  he  shouted.  “It’s  one  min¬ 
ute  of  ten!” 

“Hold  on  to  yourself,  man!”  cried  his 
.  friend,  leaning  over  and  forcing  him  back 
into  the  chair.  “Take  it  quietly!  You’re  not 
alone  now!  I’mw’ithyou!  Don’t  give  way!” 

“But  I  can’t  bear  it!”  wailed  Oliver.  “I 
can’t  bear  that  hideous  thing  again!  I  mean 
it!  I  can't  bear  it!" 
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The  stranger’s  voice  was  deeply  quiet  of  his  struggle.  He  could  still  feel  the  kind 
and  gentle.  “You  can't  bear  it,  Mr.  Oliver?  hands  of  the  stranger  lirmly  on  his  shoi 
Would  you  wash  your  hands  of  them  like  ders,  roughly  shaking  him.  But  the  friend- 
Pontius  Pilate?  Are  you,  too,  then,  an  in-  ly  voice  was  gone,  as  if  swallowed  into  th 
competent?”  great  cry  that  was  rushing  out  of  the  desen 

The  rotating  clock  in  the  little  metal  ship  Flashes  of  light  succeeded  flashes  of  dad- 
over  the  bar  chimed  the  first  stroke  of  ten.  ness,  and  in  them  he  saw  other  faces.  0^ 
“No,  no,  no,  I  can’t  bear  it!”  screamed  streak  of  white  gleamed,  vanished,  gleamed 
Oliver.  “It’s  too  horrible  to  bear  again!  I  againinfrontof  him.  He  could  feel,  not  hear 
can’t  believe  it’s  going  to  happen!  It’s  like  the  huge  sound  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
a  horrible  dream!  My  God,  it  is  a  dream!  Even  the  kindly  hands  had  deserted  hk 
W  e’re  dreaming!”  now,  and  he  opened  his  own  lips  to  shriek. 

A  slow,  sweet  smile  lit  the  stranger’s  eyes  Then  the  light  stayed.  .  .  . 

as  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  laid  his  He  was  in  the  bank.  The  recurring  gleart 

hand  on  Oliver’s.  of  white  had  resolved  itself  into  the  unifoti 

“And  I,  friend,  am  content  to  dream!  of  an  ambulance  surgeon.  In  his  thirsty 
Some  of  us  hav^e  to  be  content  with  dreams!  look  from  face  to  face  his  lacerated  minii 
Are  you  not  willing  to  suffer  even  a  dream  thought  he  read  in  each  a  pitying  contempt 
for  humanity?”  — the  contempt  of  eyes  that  hastily  loot 

“I  can’t  bear  it!  And  it’s  coming!”  away, 
screamed  Oliver.  “It’s  coming!  I  can  feel  Some  one  behind  him  said:  “You’re al 

it!  Oh,  help  me  to  wake  up!  Won’t  you  right  now,  sir.  We’ve  sent  for  a  cab.” 

help  me?  Won’t  you  shake  me?  I  can’t  At  last  he  found  his  voice.  “I  want  Carl 

bear  it!  For  Christ's  sake,  wake  me  up!"  Reichman  here!  Quick!” 

“You  poor,  incompetent  fellow!”  cried  There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  ht 
the  stranger,  and,  springing  round  the  table,  looked  impatiently  from  one  hesitating  % 
seized  his  shoulders  and  shook  him  desper-  ure  to  another. 

ately.  “I  tell  you,  send  Carl  Reichman  here!” 

“Harder!”  screamed  Oliver.  “Harder!  His  secretary^  bent  over  him.  “Reid 

Quick!  Quick!  It’s  coming!  I’m  going  to  man  —  Reichman  is  dead,  sir.  He  — he' 
hear  it!”  killed  himself.  You  fainted  away  whenh 

The  bar  reeled  about  him  in  the  agony  screamed,  sir.” 
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Bditori  Note  — In  the  de¬ 
bate  so  far,  Mr.  HUlquit  and 
Dr.  Ryan  have  discussed  Jive 
of  the  main  aspects  of  Social¬ 
ism.  What  Socialism  is  and 
who  its  authorities  are;  the  So¬ 
cialist  indictment  of  modern 
Capitalism;  the  proposed  So- 
ciaiist  State,  with  its  indus¬ 
trial  program;  the  Socialist 
philosophy,  with  its  three  main 
doctrines  —  the  Economic  In¬ 
terpretation  of  History,  Class 
Struggle,  and  Surplus-Value 
theories:  so  much  of  the  whole 
field  has  already  been  covered. 
The  discussion  in  this  number 
concerns  the  most  contentious 
phase  of  all — Morality  and 
Socialism. 

This  debate  is  already  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  illuminating 
contribution  to  this  vital  prob¬ 
lem.  The  chances  are  you 
ought  to  read  it. 


SOCIALISM  AND  MORALITY 

BY  JOHN  AUGUSTINE  RYAN.  D.D. 


0ICIALIST  ethics  comprises  four 
main  elements:  its  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  its  specific  doctrines 
concerning  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  State. 

According  to  the  general  principle,  the 
rules  of  morality  are  neither  eternal  nor 
immutable.  Not  only  the  moral  notions 
and  conduct  of  men,  but  the  moral  laws 
themselves,  are  temporary  and  variable. 
In  other  words,  the  moral  law  has  no  ob¬ 
jective  existence  apart  from  the  codes  of 
conduct  that  have  prevailed  among  nations 
and  classes  throughout  historj’. 

« 


That  this  is  the  ordinary  Socialist  view  is 
evident  from  the  pages  of  both  the  classical 
and  the  more  popular  writers  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  defended  by  Marx,  Engels, 
Dietzgen,  Bebel,  Kautsky,  Hillquit,  La 
Monte,  Herron,  Untermann,  Ladoff,  and 
many  others. 

TWs  doctrine  of  ethical  relativity  rests 
upon  two  main  grounds  in  Socialist  theory, 
namely,  philosophical  materialism  and  eco¬ 
nomic  determinism. 

Marx,  Engels,  Dietzgen,  and  most  of  the 
other  great  expounders  of  Socialism,  con¬ 
ceived  all  reality  in  terms  of  force  and  matter. 
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Their  materialism  was  not  merelj’  historico- 
economic,  but  metaphysical,  (cf.  “Feuer¬ 
bach:  The  Roots  of  S^ialist  Philosophy,” 
by  F.  Engels;  pp.  53,  57,  59,  and  passim.) 
For  them  there  is  no  such  reality  as  God  or 
spirit.  The  thoughts  and  principles  in  the 
minds  of  men  are 
merely  functions  or 
motions  of  the 
brain.  AH  things  are 
in  constant  process  of 
change;  nay,  the  pro¬ 
cess  itself  is  the  only 
reality.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  moral  rules  are 
like  ail  things  else, 
temporary  and  vari¬ 
able.  Murder,  lying,  theft,  rape,  treach¬ 
ery,  and  disobedience  may  be  morally  good 
at  some  time  and  in  some  place. 

Individual  Socialists  who  are  better  than 
their  philosophical  creed  will,  of  course,  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  this  conclusion,  but  they 
wiU  do  so  at  the  expense  of  logic  and  con¬ 
sistency. 

As  we  saw  in  the  Januaiy  number  of 
this  magazine,  the  theory  of  economic  de¬ 
terminism  traces  all  the  non-economic  in¬ 
stitutions,  beliefs,  and  processes  of  society, 
such  as  the  family,  law,  religion,  ethics, 
and  education,  to  economic  conditions  and 
causes.  “The  mode  of  production  in  mate¬ 
rial  life,”  says  Marx,  “determines  the  social, 
political,  and  spiritual  processes  of  life.” 
(“A  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Political 
Economy,”  p.  ii;  N.  Y.,  1904.)  To  quote 
the  words  of  my  opponent  in  his  last 
month’s  article,  “the  manner  in  which  it  [a 
nation]  produces  its  sustenance  ultimately 
determines  its  form  of  organization,  division 
of  work  or  functions,  and  its  notions  of 
right  and  wrong — its  politics,  social  classes, 
and  ethics.” 

Evidently  men  who  believe  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  composed  only  of  matter  and  force, 
that  all  things  are  incessantly  changing  and 
evolving,  and  that  economic  forces  and 
changes  govern  and  determine  moral  ideas, 
practises,  and  changes,  can  not  logicall)' 
admit  the  existence  of  an  invariable  and 
universal  body  of  moral  precepts  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  their  view  we  have  merely  a 
group  of  varying  moral  codes  which  develop 
in,  and  respond  to,  the  needs  of  different 
classes,  nations,  and  ages.  Moral  laws  are 
merely  social  laws. 

According  to  this  view,  the  most  contra¬ 


dictory  codes  and  practises  can  be  equally  I 
true  and  good,  or  equally  false  and  bai  { 
There  is  neither  a  uniform  standard  of  I 
moral  truth  nor  a  moral  law  in  the  tradi-  I 
tional  sense.  What  we  call  moral  laws  are  L 
exactly  like  economic  law’s;  that  is,  they  A 
are  merely  statements  W 
of  the  way  in  which 
different  classes  of 
men  act  or  tend  to 
act  in  a  given  set  of 
circumstances.  No 
longer  is  the  moral 
law  a  categorical  im¬ 
perative,  an  obliga¬ 
tory  rule  of  conduct, 
an  enactment  of  Di- 
\  ine  Reason.  Men  are  morally  free  to  act 
as  they  please,  and  to  set  up,  either  in- 
dividuaUy  or  by  classes,  their  own  codes  1 
of  conduct.  I 

This  theory  is  opposed  not  only  to  the  : 
Christian  conception,  but  to  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  every  person  who  recognizes  God 
as  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Moral  laws  - 
are  unchangeable  because  they  are  based  ^ 
ultimately  ufx)n  the  unchangeable  nature 
of  God,  and  immediately  up>on  the  un¬ 
changeable  elements  of  human  nature.  In 
other  words,  they  are  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  God  necessarily  lays  dow'n  for  the 
guidance  of  beings  w’hom  He  has  made 
after  the  human  pattern,  just  as  physical 
laws  are  the  rules  by  which  He  directs  the 
non-rational  imiverse.  And  they  are  as  im¬ 
mutable  as  human  nature  is  in  its  essentials 
immutable. 

The  conception  of  an  eternal  and  un¬ 
varying  moral  law  finds  expression  in  the 
pages  of  innumerable  Christian  writers  from 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15)  to  Hooker  (“Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Polity,”  I,  passim)  and  Cathrdn 
(‘  ‘  Moralphilosophie’  ’) .  Among  other  names 
that  readily  suggest  themselves  are  those 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Francisco  Suarez,  and 
Hugo  Grotius.  The  doctrine  is  also  clearly 
stated  in  the  pages  of  such  pagan  writers 
as  Plato  (“The  Republic,”  iv.),  Sophocles, 
(“Antigone,”  v.  446-460),  and  Cicero  (“Pro 
Milone,”  iv.  10). 

The  primary’  truths,  relations,  and  ac¬ 
tions  which  this  standard  of  conduct  d^ 
scribes  and  prescribes  have  always  been  in 
some  degree  understood  by  the  majority  of 
mankind.  While  the  natural  moral  law  is  cor¬ 
rectly  said  to  be  written  in  the  human  hwrt, 
it  is  not  displayed  in  flaming  headlines. 


MORAL  LAWS  ARE  AS 
IMMUTABLE  AS  HUMAN 
NATURE  IS  IN  ITS  ESSEN- 
TIALS  IMMUTABLE. 
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Its  primary  and  most  essential  provi¬ 
sions  are  intuitive  to  the  human  mind, 
just  as  are  the  elementary  propositions  of 
mathematics.  Anything  like  a  complete 
comprehension  of  its  principles,  applica¬ 
tions,  and  conclusions  can  be  attained  only 
after  considerable  study,  by  trained  intel¬ 
lects,  in  an  enlightened  society. 

The  differences  which  have  existed  and 
still  exist  in  the  moral  notions  and  prac¬ 
tises  of  various  peoples  and  classes,  prove 
nothing  against  the  immutability  of  the 
law  itself.  Man’s  conception  of  the  law  is 
one  thing;  the  law  itself  is  quite  another 
thing.  Just  as  the  race  varies  and  grows 
in  its  comprehension  of  speculative  and 
physical  truths,  so  it  makes  progress  in  its 
perception  of  ethical  truths  and  principles. 
Ethical  evolution  is  undeniable;  but  it  af¬ 
fects  man’s  knowledge  of  the  law,  not  the 
structure  and  content  of  the  law.  That  in- 
diriduals  and  nations  have  changed  their 
moral  estimate  of  certain  practises — for  ex¬ 
ample,  slavery — no  more  indicates  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  objective  moral  law  than  an 
improved  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  implies  a  change  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  hygiene.  That  men  for  a  long  time 
failed  to  i>erceive  or  recognize  certain  moral 
precepts,  does  not  demonstrate  the  non- 
e.dstence  of  the  latter,  any  more  than  the 
universal  ignorance  of  the  heliocentric  theory 
proves  that  the  earth  first  began  to  travel 
round  the  sun  in  the  days  of  Cop>ernicus. 

INDIVIDUAL  CONDUCT  UNMORAL 

The  first  specific  doctrine  of  Socialist 
ethics  is  that  the  science  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purely  self-regarding  actions  of 
the  individual.  Ethics  deals  only  with 
man’s  social  relations. 

If  purely  individual  conduct  is  outside 
the  scope  of  the  moral  law,  then  it  follows 
with  absolute  logical  rigor  that  the  rational 
of  man  is  not  essentially  superior  to 
his  animal  nature,  that  soul  is  not  intrinsic¬ 
ally  nobler  than  sense,  that  man  has  no 
more  duties  to  himself  than  has  a  pig,  that, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbors, 
he  is  morally  free  to  live  like  a  pig,  and 
that  his  personality  is  not  a  sacred  thing 
which  he  is  morally  obliged  to  develop,  and 
which  his  fellows  are  under  moral  compul¬ 
sion  to  resf)ect.  Lacking  moral  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  intellectual,  physical,  and  es¬ 
thetic)  value,  the  human  individual  has  no 


more  intrinsic  worth  and  dignity  than  a 
chimpanzee.  And  scKiety  does  him  no 
moral  wrong  when  it  treats  him  accord¬ 
ingly. 

According  to  the  Christian  and  Theistic 
conception,  all  conduct,  whether  pertainmg 
to  self,  the  neighbor,  or  God,  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  the  moral  law.  When  a  man 
destroys  his  energies  and  shortens  his  life 
by  dissipation,  even  though  he  thus  injures 
no  one  but  himself,  he  violates  the  moral 
law  quite  as  definitely  as  when  he  steals  or 
kills.  To  tell  a  man  that  actions  of  the  for¬ 
mer  kind  are  devoid  of  ethical  quality,  is  to 
assure  him  that  he  has  no  genuine  obliga¬ 
tion  to  avoid  them.  It  assures  him  that  no 
moral  stigma  attaches  to  the  most  degrad¬ 
ing  acts  of  personal  impurity,  gluttony,  or 
bestiality.  Conduct  of  this  kind  becomes 
as  free  from  moral  blame  or  guilt  as  the 
process  of  digestion.  Socialists  may  shrink 
from  this  ugly  conclusion,  but  only  by 
throwing  logic  overboard. 

LIMITED  MONOGAMY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
MONOPOLY 

If  only  those  actions  which  are  injurious 
to  the  neighbor  or  to  society  can  be  called 
immoral,  all  unions  and  relations  between 
the  sexes  which  are  not  followed  by  off¬ 
spring  are  writhout  moral  aspects.  They  are 
neither  good  nor  bad.  In  such  cases,  says 
Belford  Bax,  the  se.xual  act  “does  not  con¬ 
cern  morality  at  all.  It  is  a  question  sim¬ 
ply  of  individual  taste.”  (“Ethics  of  So¬ 
cialism,”  p.  126.)  The  same  conclusion  is 
drawn  by  Bebel:  “The  gratification  of  the 
sexual  impulse  is  as  strictly  the  personal  af¬ 
fair  of  the  individual  as  the  gratification  of 
every  other  natural  instinct.”  (“Woman,” 
p.  154;  San  Francisco,  1897.) 

Again,  the  theory  of  economic  determin¬ 
ism  logically  requires  a  new  form  of  domes¬ 
tic  society  under  Socialism.  If  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  and  exchange  determine 
the  character  of  all  non-economic  institu¬ 
tions,  and  if  the  present  monogamous  fam¬ 
ily  is  the  necessarj'  outcome  of  the  present 
economic  arrangements,  the  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  economic  scheme  provided  under  So¬ 
cialism  will  necessarily  bring  with  it  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  family.  .All  the  logical  and 
courageous  Socialists  who  have  dealt  with 
the  subject  accept  this  conclusion. 

Engels  writes  thus:  “With  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  means  of  production  into 
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collective  projjerty,  the  monogamous  family 
ceases  to  be  the  economic  unit  of  society. 

.  .  .  The  indissolubility  of  marriage  is 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  economic 
conditions  under  which  monogamy  arose, 
partly  tradition 
from  the  time  when 
the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  economic 
situation  and  mon¬ 
ogamy,  not  yet 
fully  understood, 
was  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes  by  religion. 

To-day  it  has  been 
perforated  a  hun¬ 
dred  times.  If  mar¬ 
riage  founded  on 
love  alone  is  mor¬ 
al,  then  it  follows  that  marriage  is  moral 
only  as  long  as  love  lasts.  The  duration  of 
an  attack  of  individual  sex  love  varies  con¬ 
siderably  according  to  individual  disposition, 
especially  in  men.  A  positive  cessation  of 
sex  fondness,  or  its  replacement  by  a  new 
passionate  love,  makes  separation  a  bless¬ 
ing  for  both  parties  and  society.”  (“The 
Origin  of  the  Family,”  pp.  91,  99;  Chicago, 
1902.) 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken,  Engels  intimates 
that  his  view  of  the  family  is  likewise  that 
of  Marx. 

Forecasting  the  position  of  woman  under 
Socialism,  Bebel  declares: 

“In  the  choice  of  love  she  is  free,  just  as 
man  is  free.  She  wooes  and  is  wooed,  and 
has  no  other  inducement  to  bind  herself 
than  her  own  free  will.  The  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lovers  is  of  a  private  nature 
as  in  primitive  times,  without  the  interv'en- 
tion  of  any  functionar}\  .  .  .  Should  in¬ 
compatibility,  disappointment,  and  dislike 
ensue,  morality  demands  the  dissolution  of 
a  tie  that  has  become  unnatural,  and  there¬ 
fore  immoral.”  (“Woman,”  p.  154.) 

The  foregoing  passages  were  written 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Kautsky,  the  ablest 
and  most  authoritative  li\dng  Socialist,  gave 
expression  to  the  following  sentiments  as 
late  as  1906: 

“The  same  phenomenon,  say,  of  free  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse  or  of  indifference  to  prop¬ 
erty,  can  in  one  case  be  the  product  of 
moral  depravity  in  a  society  where  strict 
monogamy  and  the  sanctity  of  property  are 
recognized  as  necessary;  in  another  case  it 


can  be  the  highly  moral  product  of  a  healthy 
social  organism  which  requires  for  its  soda! 
needs  neither  property  in  a  particular  wom¬ 
an,  nor  property  in  a  particular  means  of 
consumption  and  production.”  (“Ethks 
and  the  Materialist 
Conception  of  His¬ 
tory,”  pp.  193, 194; 
Chipgo,  1913.) 

Similar  views  art 
defended  by  Morris 
and  Bax  (“Growth 
and  Outcome  of 
Socialism, ”pp.  299, 
300;  N.  Y.,  1893), 
Edward  Carpenter 
(“Love’s  Coming 
of  Age,”  p.  67;  N. 
Y.,  1911),  Ernest 
Untermann  (Preface  to  “The  Origin  of  the 
Family,”  p.  7),  Charles  H.  Kerr  (“The 
Folly  of  Being  Good,”  p.  23),  and  many 
others  among  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  movement. 

These  pestiferous  notions  concerning  the 
institution  of  the  family  continue  to  be 
widely  diffused  through  Socialist  books.  So¬ 
cialist  publishing  houses,  and  Socialist  au¬ 
thorities  of  every  description;  nor  have  they 
ever  been  repudiated  by  any  significant 
number  of  prominent  Socialists.  In  these 
circumstances  it  seems  not  unfair  to  say 
that  marital  imions  dissoluble  at  the  will  of 
the  parties  is*  the  approved  Socialist  doc¬ 
trine. 

In  any  case,  the  views  in  question  are  so 
generally  circulated  and  accepted  within 
the  movement  that  no  intelligent  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jew,  or  other  believer  in  the 
traditional  marriage  is  justified  in  giving 
aid  or  countenance  to  present-day  Socialism. 

As  a  natural  corollary’  to  their  doctrine 
of  “marriage  for  love,”  Socialists  subscribe 
more  or  less  generally  and  ddinitely  to  the 
theory  that  the  child  belongs  to  the  State. 
Hence  their  demand  for  State  monopoly  of 
education.  The  most  authoritative  of  all 
the  Socialist  platforms,  the  “Erfurter  Pro¬ 
gram,”  demands  “secularization  of  the 
schools;  compulsory  education  in  the  public 
schools.”  W’hile  this  demand  was  address¬ 
ed  to  the  present  “capitalist”  State,  its  ob¬ 
jects  would  undoubtedly  be  quite  as  warm¬ 
ly  desired  by  the  Socialists  when  they  had 
established  the  Collectivist  Commonwealth. 
Even  that  plausible  and  persuasive  com¬ 
promiser,  John  Spargo,  is  of  opinion  that 
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the  Socialist  regime  would  probably  not  tol¬ 
erate  private  elementary'  schools,  nor  per¬ 
mit  religious  teaching  in  any  kind  of 
schools,  “up  to  a  certain  age.”  (“Socialism,” 
p.  238;  N.  Y.,  1906.) 

>  The  rearing  of  children,  especially  those 
of  dissolved  “love”  unions,  would  become 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  to-day  the 
business  of  the  State.  While  a  Socialist  in¬ 
dustrial  order  might  conceivably  require 
all  parents  to  provide  for  the  future  of  their 
young  children  by  some  kind  of  in¬ 
surance,  the  current  thought  of  the  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  contemplate  no  such  ar¬ 
rangement. 

the  socialist  state  as  creator  of 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG 

Socialists  expect  that  their  proposed  re¬ 
organization  of  society  will  bring  about  a 
condition  of  general  happiness.  This  is  the 
ideal  that  they  desire  to  realize.  It  is  also, 
in  their  view,  the  guide  and  law  for  present- 
day  conduct.  “All  factors  that  impede  the 
path  to  its  approximate  realization  are  anti- 
ethical  and  immoral;  contrariwise,  all  fac¬ 
tors  and  movements  which  tend  in  its  di¬ 
rection  are  ethical.”  (Hillquit,  “Socialism  in 
Theory  and  Practise,”  pp.  59,  60.) 

In  passing,  I  would  observe  that  this 
statement  looks  very  much  like  an  attempt 
to  formulate  a  universal  ethical  law.  The 
task  of  reconciling  it  with  his  general  denial 
of  the  attribute  of  universality  to  moral 
rules,  I  shall  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  my 
(pponent.  The  really  important  point 
^ut  this  rule  of  conduct  is  its  logical 
soundness  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  prac- 
lical  aims  of  Socialism.  If  the  Socialist 
reconstruction  of  things  be  the  supreme 
goal  of  humanity,  all  existing  actions  ought 
to  be  subordinated  and  directed  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  those  causes  and  movements 
which  make  for  the  Collectivist  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Hence  all  p>ersons  except  the  capitalists 
and  their  allies  will  adopt  this  as  the  su¬ 
preme  standard  of  conduct.  “As  fast  as 
they  become  class  conscious,  they  will  rec¬ 
ognize  and  praise  as  moral  all  conduct 
that  tends  to  hasten  the  social  revolution, 
and  they  will  condemn  as  unhesitatingly  im- 
mord  all  conduct  that  tends  to  prolong  the 
dominance  of  the  capitalist  class.”  (La 
Monte,  “Socialism,  Positive  and  Negative,” 
P-  64;  Chicago,  1907). 


Consider  this  gem  from  the  pen  of 
the  usually  mild  and  soft-sp)oken  John 
Spargo: 

“If  the  class  to  which  I  belong  could  be 
set  free  from  exploitation  by  violation  of 
the  laws  made  by  the  master  class,  by  open 
rebellion,  by  seizing  the  property  of  the 
rich,  by  setting  the  torch  to  a  few  build¬ 
ings,  or  by  summary  execution  of  a  few 
members  of  the  possessing  class,  I  hope  that 
the  courage  to  share  in  the  work  should  be 
mine.”  (“Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism, 
and  Socialism,”  pp.  172,  173.) 

To  promote  the  advent  of  the  Socialist 
State  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  current 
Socialist  view,  the  final  end  of  conduct  and 
the  ultimate  determinant  of  morality.  All 
actions  that  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of 
Capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  collect¬ 
ivism  are  reasonable  and  good.  The  gross¬ 
est  deeds  of  violence  against  persons  ami 
property,  the  crudest  confiscation  of  cap¬ 
italist  goods,  are  morally  justified  if  they 
are  really  conducive  to  this  end.  While 
the  majority  of  Socialist  leaders  apparently 
condemn  the  destructive  methods  of  Syn¬ 
dicalism,  they  are  not  actuated  by  moral 
principles,  but  by  considerations  of  expedi¬ 
ency. 

I  do  not  recall  having  read  a  single  So¬ 
cialist  condemnation  of  such  practises  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  morally  wrong. 

INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  MUST  BE  RECOGNIZED 

Against  this  restatement  of  the  ethics  of 
savagery  the  Christian  and  the  Theist  pro¬ 
claim  the  everlasting  truth  that  life  and 
property  are  morally  inviolable.  What¬ 
ever  economic  changes  are  necessary  (and 
they  are  many  and  various)  must  be  effected 
by  orderly  processes  w’hich  will  respect  the 
right  of  ownership  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  rights. 

The  theory  that  social  welfare  is  the  de¬ 
terminant  of  morality,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  indivddual.  At  no 
given  time  is  the  well-being  of  the  State 
identical  with  the  well-being  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Hence  the  Socialist  Commonwealth 
might  quite  consistently  and  expediently 
kill  off  the  feeble-minded,  the  physically  in¬ 
curable,  and  all  persons  who  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  their  keep. 

The  minority  would  have  no  rights  that 
the  majority  would  feel  morally  bound  to 
respect. 
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Socialists  generally  accept  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  Ediics  as  the  art  or  science 
of  right  conduct  of  men  toward  their 
fellow  men.  This  conception  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  them.  Practically  all  authorita¬ 
tive  modern  writers  agree  that  ethical  or 
moral  conduct  must  have  a  social  implica¬ 
tion. 

In  this  \new  the  highest  moral  conduct  on 
the  part  of  man  is  that  which  is  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  general  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  community,  and,  conversely,  the 
highest  moral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
community  is  such  as  is  most  conducive  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  each  and  every 
individual  member  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
new  or  startling  in  this  doctrine.  It  is 
merely  the  more  modem  and  scientific  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  Golden  Rule — Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you. 

This  great  moral  ideal  has  never  been 
generally  attained  for  the  reason  that  the 
existing  social  and  economic  conditions 
have  made  it  impossible  of  full  realiza¬ 
tion. 

All  history  of  mankind  up  to  the  present 
has  been  tainted  with  national  and  class 
struggles.  In  the  constant  endeavor  to 
secure  their  material  existence,  to  enhance 
their  wealth  and  resources,  and  to  increase 
their  domain,  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  intermittent  war 
with  one  another.  The  material  interests 
which  prompted  this  strife  and  warfare 
were,  as  usual,  spontaneously  translated 
into  ethical  notions,  and  each  nation  ac¬ 
cordingly  developed  a  dual  standard  of 
morality,  one  applicable  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  other,  diametrically  opposed 
to  it,  to  “hostile”  nations. 

Thus  while  every  civilized  nation  abhors 
crimes  against  the  person  or  property  of  its 
owTi  members  and  brands  them  as  revolt- 
ingly  immoral,  it  glorifies  murder,  pillage, 
and  many  unspeakable  crimes  if  committed 
on  members  of  other  nations  as  acts  of  w’ar- 
fare. 

And  just  as  the  material  needs  of  the  con¬ 
tending  nations  determine  the  code  of  in¬ 
ternational  ethics,  so  do  the  material  exigen¬ 
cies  of  each  nation  within  its  own  do¬ 


main  determine  its  national  code  of  ethics. 

Let  us  illustrate  that  theory  by  an  analy. 
sis  of  the  prevailing  or  “capitalist”  mor¬ 
ality. 

In  modern  society  each  individual  is  sent 
out  into  the  w'orld  to  secure  his  e.xistence, 
not  in  cooperation,  but  in  competition,  in 
war  with  his  fellow  men.  The  prime  task 
of  “making  a  living”  naturally  and  neces¬ 
sarily  degenerates  into  the  ambition  to 
“make  money.”  The  amount  of  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  individual  is  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  measure  of  his  “success  in 
life.”  The  “pauper”  is  an  object  of  social 
contempt,  and  the  millionaire  invariably 
has  the  esteem  and  obsequious  veneration 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  w’ho  rarely  stop  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  origin  or  social  significance 
of  his  acquired  wealth.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  is  permissible  and  even  praiseworthy 
so  long  as  it  makes  money. 

Thus  we  abhor  murder  in  all  its  forms- 
in  the  abstract;  but  when  our  factory, 
mine,  or  mill  owmers  daily  undermine  the 
health  and  shorten  the  lives  of  tender-aged 
children  by  overwork  and  pestilential  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  permit  the  killing  of  employ¬ 
ees  by  preventable  accidents,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  “legitimate”  course  of  their 
business,  we  are  not  inclined  to  attadi 
the  slightest  moral  stigma  to  their  conduct 

The  wretch  who  in  the  heat  of  passion 
would  put  poison  into  another  man’s  food 
is  despised  by  the  community  as  a  cowardly 
assassin;  but  the  wealthy  manufacturer  or 
dealer  who  systematically  adulterates, 
dopes,  and  prisons  foodstuffs  and  other 
articles  intended  for  general  consump¬ 
tion,  in  the  cold-blooded  pursuit  of  prof¬ 
its,  is  a  perfectly  respectable  member  d 
society. 

No  language  can  express  the  depth  of  the 
loathing  and  execration  with  which  we 
regard  the  white-slave  trafficker,  who  lures 
or  forces  w’omen  into  lives  of  shame  for 
paltry  profits  to  himself;  but  the  depart¬ 
ment-store  owner,  who  drives  hundreds  of 
poor  struggling  girls  into  lives  of  prostitu¬ 
tion  by  low  pay,  as  a  mere  incident  in  his 
process  of  fortune-building,  is  often  of  the 
material  of  which  are  made  our  church 
deacons  and  Sunday-school  superintendents. 
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SOCTALIST  MOR.4LITY 

Socialists  are  not  inclined  to  place  the 
blame  for  these  perverse  capitalist  notions 
of  ethics  on  the  individual  “malefactors.” 
I  As  believers  in  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history  they  realize  that  ethical  notions 
and  the  conduct  of  individuals,  classes, 
and  nations  are  primarily  determined  by 
material  conditions,  which  e.xist  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  personal  will  and  inclinations  of 
man.  Self-preservation  is  the  supreme  law 
of  nature  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 
The  conditions  of  such  preservation  depend 
upon  the  material  surroundings,  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  change  of  these  surroundings 
will  alter  human  habits  and  notions.  The 
man-eating  customs  of  certain  savage  tribes 
and  their  practise  of  killing  their  feeble 
and  aged  members  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  savage  predilection  for  murder,  but  to 
scarcity  of  food  among  them.  As  soon  as 
such  tribes  develop  to  the  point  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  food  supply  by  artificial  means, 
they  begin  to  realize  that  cannibalism  and 
the  killing  of  parents  are  immoral . 

Socialism  aims  to  establish  an  order  of 
sodety  based  on  cooperative  effort  and  col¬ 
lective  enjoyment  in  place  of  the  present 
individual  competitive  warfare.  The  So- 
I  dalists  also  maintain  that  all  modern  na- 
i  tions  are  economically  self-sufficient  or 
nearly  so;  that  international  wars  have 
ceased  to  have  the  justification  of  necessity, 
and  are  now  conducted  mainly  in  behalf  of 
the  profit-seeking  capitalist  classes — for  the 
i  conquest  of  new  markets.  •  The  introduc- 
;  tion  of  the  Socialist  order  would  put  an  end 
i  to  the  perennial  economic  and  social  strife 
1  between  individuals,  classes,  and  nations, 
!  and  would  for  the  first  time  in  history  create 
an  economic  order  in  which  the  welfare  of 
each  individual  would  be  truly  linked  with 
that  of  all  of  his  fellows,  or  society  at 
I  large. 

The  reason  why  the  abstract  principles 
(rf  Chmtian  ethics  have  been  preached  for 
well-iiigh  two  thousand  years  with  so  little 
pactical  success  is  just  that  they  have  been 
preached  in  the  abstract,  and  have  failed  to 

(take  into  account  the  impelling  p>ower  of  ma¬ 
terial  conditions  and  needs.  Socialism  en¬ 
deavors  to  lay  the  solid  economic  foundation 
upon  which  alone  the  sublime  moral  doctrines 
of  the  Nazarene  can  be  actually  realized. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Socialist  morality 
may  thus  be  said  to  be  truly  “Christian,” 


my  distinguished  opjxrnent  rejects  it  in 
every  part  and  phase. 

Modern  science  regards  the  development 
of  the  moral  sense  as  a  part  or  phase  of  the 
general  process  of  human  evolution.  As 
the  advance  of  human  civilization  is  sig¬ 
nalized  by  ever  -  improving  methods  of 
wealth  production,  by  ever-increasing  effi¬ 
ciency  of  social  and  political  organizations, 
and  by  the  ever-growing  keenness  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  the  individual  human  mind,  so 
is  it  accompanied  by  an  ever-rising  level  of 
human  morality,  or  sense  of  duty  of  man 
toward  man. 

The  Socialists  accept  this  theor>'  as  modi¬ 
fied  and  supplemented  by  the  economic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  history.  They  recognize 
that  ethical  notions  are  subject  to  changes 
and  development,  but  they  hold  that  such 
development  is  'primarily  determined  by 
economic  conditions,  i.  e.,  that  a  low  eco¬ 
nomic  order  will  result  in  poor  ethics,  while 
improved  economic  conditions  and  relations 
are  conducive  to  better  morals. 

DR.  RYAN’s  objections 

Dr.  Ryan  grows  morally  indignant  over 
the  theory  that  “the  rules  of  morality  are 
neither  eternal  nor  immutable,”  and  that 
“moral  rules  are  tempHjrary  and  variable.” 
According  to  his  notion,  this  theory  leads 
to  the  principle  that  “murder,  lying,  theft, 
rap)e,  treachery,  and  ‘disobedience’  may  be 
morally  good  at  some  time  and  in  some 
place.”  My  esteemed  opponent  seems  to 
confound  a  mere  objective  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  statement  of  fact  with  a  declaration  of  a 
principle  or  conviction.  Evolutionists  in 
general  and  Socialists  in  particular  do  not 
approve  of  the  horrid  string  of  crimes  enu¬ 
merated  by  Dr.  Ryan.  But  they  can  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  notorious  fact  that 
these  crimes  have  been  considered  moral  or 
indifferent  “at  some  time  or  in  some  place” 
in  the  past,  and  that  they  are  still  so  con¬ 
sidered  in  some  forms  and  under  some 
conditions. 

Dr.  Ryan’s  own  view  of  the  nature  of 
ethics  is  e.xpressed  in  the  following  lang¬ 
uage: 

“Moral  laws  are  unchangeable  because 
they  are  based  ultimately  upon  the  un¬ 
changeable  nature  of  God,  and  immediately 
u{x>n  the  unchangeable  elements  of  human 
nature.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  rules 
of  conduct  which  God  necessarily  lays 
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down  for  the  guidance  of  beings  whom 
He  has  made  after  the  human  pattern,  just 
as  physical  laws  are  the  rules  by  which  He 
directs  the  non-rational  universe.” 

The  statement  is  emphatic,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  is  somew'hat  lacking  in  meaning 
and  can  hardly  be  squared  with  the  known 
facts  and  conditions. 

“variable  ethics” 

Dr.  Ryan  is  too  keen  a  thinker  to  ignore 
the  discrepancy  between  the  theory  of 
“immutable”  rules  of  ethics  and  the  historj’ 
of  constant  chang¬ 
es  in  the  moral  con¬ 
ceptions  and  prac¬ 
tises  of  men;  and 
in  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  con¬ 
tradiction  he  ad¬ 
vances  a  very  sub¬ 
tle  metaphysical 
theory.  The  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of 
men  to  recognize 
the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable  ethical 
truth,  he  argues,  does  not  prove  the  non¬ 
existence  of  such  truth  “any  more  than 
the  universal  ignorance  of  the  heliocentric 
theory  proves  that  the  earth  first  began 
to  travel  round  the  sun  in  the  days  of 
Copernicus.” 

The  comparison  is  not  very  happy.  The 
immutable  law  of  planetary  rotation  always 
expressed  itself  in  the  imiform  conduct  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  even  before  Copernicus  first  per¬ 
ceived  it,  but  the  moral  notions  and  moral 
conduct  of  men  always  varied  in  spite  of  the 
alleged  immutable  ethical  law,  /.  e.,  rule  of 
human  conduct. 

“Just  as  the  race  varies  and  grows  in  its 
comprehension  of  sjjeculative  and  physical 
truth,  so  it  makes  progress  in  its  perception 
of  etUcal  truth  and  principles,”  concludes 
Dr.  Ryan.  This  is  a  very  substantial  con¬ 
cession  on  his  part.  For  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  human  race  gradually  improves 
and  changes  its  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  fashions  its  conduct  accordingly,  it 
matters  but  little  if  we  assume  for  our 
amusement  or  solace  that  at  the  same  time 
there  always  exists  an  abstract,  inactive, 
and  ineffective  code  of  final  and  immutable 


ethics,  illegibly  written  somewhere  “in  the 
human  heart.”  The  changes  in  moral  no¬ 
tions  and  moral  conduct,  which  are  thus 
recognized  by  both  of  us,  constitute  the 
essence  of  “variable  ethics.” 

Another  theory  which  provokes  my  op. 
f>onent’s  indignation  is  that  morality  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  man’s  social  relations. 

“If  purely  individual  conduct  is  outside 
of  the  moral  law,”  he  exclaims,  “then  it 
follows  with  absolute  logical  rigor  that  the 
rational  part  of  man  is  not  essentially  sup6 
rior  to  his  animal  nature,  that  soul  is  not  in¬ 
trinsically  nobler  than  sense,  that  man  has 
no  more  duties  to 
himself  than  has  a 
pig” 

Dr.  Ryan  wastes 
his  good  rhetoric 
on  this  proposition. 
Without  assuming 
to  pass  upon  the 
respective  rank  or 
degree  of  nobility 
of  man’s  “rational 
part”  and  his  “ani¬ 
mal  nature,”  his 
“soul”  and  his 
“sense,”  and  without  attempting  to  defend 
the  deplorably  low  state  of  the  ethics  of  the 
pig,  I  will  say  that  the  Socialiks  do  not 
neglect  or  underestimate  the  spiritual  side 
of  man’s  existence. 

Socialism  aims  at  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  human  capacities,  physic^, 
mental,  spiritual,  esthetic,  and  moral.  But 
the  mere  enumeration  of  these  attributes 
shows  that  they  belong  to  different  and 
separate  domains.  The  physical  health, 
intellectual  attainments,  and  esthetic  sense 
of  the  human  being  are  his  individual  at¬ 
tributes;  his  moral  notions  and  conduct 
p>ertain  to  his  social  relations.  We  strive 
for  perfection  in  all  spheres  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  but  nothing  can  be  gained,  save 
confusion  in  thought  and  action,  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw'  them  all  within  the  one 
sphere  of  morality. 

The  second  half  of  Dr.  Ryan’s  paper  is 
devoted  very  largely  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Socialist  attitude  toward  the  family.  Let 
us  examine  his  objections  under  that  head. 

One  of  the  gravest  counts  in  the  Socialist 
Indictment  of  the  prevailing  order  is  that  it 
poisons  the  purity  and  destroys  the  sanctity 
of  family  life  among  all  classes  of  society. 
The  workingman’s  “household”  is  in  a  vak 
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number  of  cases  miserably  shattered  by  the 
precarious  condition  of  its  material  founda¬ 
tion.  When  the  man’s  earnings  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  supp)ort  of  the  family,  the  wife 
and  mother  is  inevitably  driven  from  her 
^  ‘‘womanly”  functions  at  the  fireside  and  in 
the  nursery  into  the  coarse  atmosphere  and 
exacting  toil  of  the  factory  room.  The 
“home”  degenerates  into  mere  night  lodg¬ 
ings  where  the  mates  meet  for  short  inter¬ 
vals,  mostly  in  a  condition  of  physical  ex¬ 
haustion  and  in  a  gloomy,  irritable  mood. 

And  the  children?  They  grow  up  as  best 
they  can  in  the  streets  and  gutters  while 
they  are  very  young,  and  they  follow  their 
parents  into  the  factory — the  all-powerful 
and  all-absorbing  temple  of  Capitalism — 
before  they  are  strong  enough  for  continu¬ 
ous  physical  work.  This  is  the  typical 
working-man’s  “home”  as  it  exists  in  the 
slums  and  tenement  districts  of  our  large 
and  numerous  industrial  centers — it  is 
vasdy  different  from  the  sentimental  picture 
habitually  drawn  by  the  complacent  moral 
philosopher. 

SOCIALISM  AMD  MARRIAGE 

Among  the  “middle  classes,”  in  which  the 
woman  as  a  rule  does  not  work,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  man  for  her  material 
needs,  being  married  is  her  sole  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation.  Marriage  is  at  least  as  often  a 
matter  of  business  as  it  is  a  matter  of  love, 
and  the  poor  feminine  victim  of  our  irra¬ 
tional  social  system  is  often  tied  for  life  to 
a  man  repulsive  and  disgusting  to  her,  but 
indispensable  as  a  provider  for  her  needs. 

Among  the  classes  of  the  wealthy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  women  can  often  afford  the 
luxury  of  purchasing  in  marriage  a  foreign 
title  attached  to  a  dissipated  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  si>ecimen  of  mankind,  while  the  men 
can  afford  to  supjwrt  hosts  of  mistresses. 

Marriage  and  marital  cohabitation  thus 
baome  unhappy  partnerships  in  economic 
misery,  business  arrangements,  purchases 
or  sales — anything  but  unions  of  love.  Of 
course,  there  are  still  very  numerous  cases 
of  marital  happiness  based  on  genuine  mu¬ 
tual  affection,  but  such  true  unions  p>ersist 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  social  and  economic 
conditions,  not  because  of  them. 

Socialism  will  vastly  raise  the  economic 
level  of  the  masses  and  will  put  an  end  to 
the  material  dependence  of  adult  normal 
human  beings  on  others.  It  will  thus  re¬ 


move  all  sordid  mercenary’  motives  from 
marriage,  and  will  naturally  leave  but  one 
basis  of  marital  union — mutual  love.  It  is 
a  logical  corollary  of  the  proposition  that  a 
union  based  on  love  can  only  endure  so  long 
as  the  love  continues.  In  other  words,  most 
Socialists  stand  for  dissolubility’  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ties  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Dr.  Ryan  may  call  this  doctrine  “pestifer¬ 
ous,”  but  I  hold  that  marital  cohabitation 
without  love  is  positively  immoral  and 
quite  akin  to  prostitution.  He  main- , 
tains  that  “the  theory  of  economic  deter¬ 
minism  logically  requires  a  new  form  of 
domestic  society  under  Socialism.”  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Socialism 
would  introduce  a  new  typ)e  of  marital  rela¬ 
tions — the  type  of  actual  and  lasting  mon¬ 
ogamy.  Just  because  under  Socialism  mar¬ 
riage  will  be  based  on  true  love  rather  than 
economic  considerations,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  endure  in  undimmed  and  life¬ 
long  purity  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases  than  to-day. 

Nor  do  Dr.  Ryan’s  fears  that  the  Socialist 
state  would  monopolize  the  rearing  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  seem  to  me  at  all  well- 
founded.  A  Socialist  administration  would 
certainly  provide  an  ample  number  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  efficient  public  schools  for  all 
grades  and  kinds  of  instruction,  and  would 
retain  and  extend  the  system  of  compulsory 
education;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  war¬ 
rant  in  the  Socialist  program  or  philosophy 
for  the  assumption  that  the  government 
would  withdraw  the  education  of  children 
from  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  or  interfere  with  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  give  their  children  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  supplemental  private  or  school  in¬ 
struction  in  any  subject  they  may  choose. 

SOCIALISM  AND  LAWLESSN’ESS 

Dr.  Ryan’s  final  attack  is  aimed  at  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  practical  code  of  So¬ 
cialist  ethics.  He  maintains  that  in  the 
Socialist  view  “all  actions  which  further  the 
overthrow  of  Capitalism  .  .  .  are  reason¬ 
able  and  good.  The  grossest  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  p)ersons  and  prop)erty’,  the 
crudest  confiscation  of  capitalist  goods,  are 
morally  justified  if  they  are  really’  conducive 
to  this  end.” 

As  to  the  bugaboo  of  “confiscation,”  the 
subject  has  been  fully’  disposed  of  in  an 
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earlier  article  of  this  series,  and  as  to  “deeds 
of  violence,”  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
International  Socialist  movement  is  clearly 
and  emphatically  committed  to  the  view 
that  they  are  not  “conducive  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Capitalism.” 

Socialism  is  an  evolutionary  philosophy. 
It  affirms  that  great  social  chaiiges  can  only 
be  brought  about  when  all  soci^  factors  re¬ 
quired  for  the  change,  i.  e.,  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  popular  opinion,  organization  of  the 
masses,  etc.,  have  fully  matured.  Violence 
can  not  hasten  the  process  of  social  devel¬ 
opment,  and  if  adopted  as  a  method  of  the 
Socialist  propaganda,  it  could  only  result 
in  confusion  and  demoralization  within  the 
ranks  of  the  active  Socialists,  and  in 
strengthening  the  p>osition  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents. 

Dr.  Ryan  quotes  my  good  friend  John 
Spargo  as  praying  for  the  courage  to  do 
sundry  violent  and  desporate  things,  if  by 
doing  so  he  could  bring  about  the  social  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  working  class.  But  my  op¬ 
ponent  neglects  to  inform  the  reader  that 
the  blood-curdling  hypothetical  prayer  of 
the  “usually  mild  and  soft-spoken”  Socialist 
author  is  only  a  rhetorical  introduction  to 
his  very  emphatic  assertion  that  violence 
can  not  accomplish  anything  good,  and  that 


if  applied  by  the  working  class  it  would 
only  leave  it  “more  hopolessly  enslaved  than 
ever”  and  would  “destroy  its  morale  as  a 
fighting  force.”  In  fact,  Spargo’s  entire 
book  from  which  the  disjointed  passage  is 
quoted  was  written  in  defense  of  lawful 
methods  in  the  struggle  for  social  better¬ 
ment. 

The  Socialist  movement  has  ahvaj-s 
fought  the  anarchists  and  advocates  of 
violence  within  the  labor  movement  as  it 
fights  the  more  numerous  and  dangerous 
anarchists  and  p)erp>etrators  of  violence 
within  the  ranks  of  the  capitalist  class. 
The  international  Socialist  conventions  ad¬ 
mit  no  organizations  whose  programs  are 
not  based  on  the  peaceful  methods  of  work¬ 
ing-class  politics,  and  the  Socialist  Party 
of  the  United  States  has  formally  adopt¬ 
ed  a  rule  providing  for  the  expulsion 
of  any  member  who  may  advocate  vio¬ 
lence  in  connection  with  the  Socialist  propa¬ 
ganda. 

“But,”  says  my  oppx)nent,  “these  actions 
are  based  on  mere  considerations  of  exp)edi- 
ency  and  not  on  moral  grounds.”  To  this 
I  can  only  answer — Blessed  is  the  movement 
whose  practical  notions  of  expiediency  coin¬ 
cide  so  well  with  the  abstract  precepts  of  the 
highest  morality. 


REBUTTAL  BY  DR.  RYAN 


IN  HIS  reply  to  my  main  article,  Mr.  Hill- 
quit  admits  substantially  that  I  have 
stated  correctly  the  essentials  of  Social¬ 
ist  ethics.  Naturally  he  disagrees  with  me 
concerning  the  validity  and  value  of  those 
ethical  doctrines.  In  the  following  pages 
I  shall  attempt  to  meet  some  of  his  more 
important  arguments,  and  to  bring  out 
somewhat  more  clearly  the  sinister  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  moral  theories  which  permeate 
the  Socialist  movement. 

Applying  the  theory  of  economic  deter¬ 
minism  to  international  relations,  my  op>- 
p>onent  asserts  that  material  interests  have 
led  the  nations  to  adopt  dual  and  “diamet¬ 
rically  opposite”  standards  of  morality,  one 
for  themselves  and  another  for  the  p)eoples 
without. 

Have  they?  Civilized  nations  forbid  the 
killing  of  their  own  citizens  except  on  ac¬ 
count  of  capital  crimes.  A  “diametrically 
opposite”  rule  in  relation  to  foreigners 


would  p>ermit  the  assassination  of  the  latter 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  offenses.  Will 
my  opponent  cite  a  single  civilized  jjeople 
that  has  explicitly  adopted  or  defended  this 
principle? 

Nor  have  the  civilized  peoples  sanctioned 
this  principle  implicitly.  Waging  war  on 
foreign  nations  no  more  implies  approval  of 
murder  than  does  the  legal  execution  of 
criminals,  or  individual  homicide.  In  every 
war  one  of  the  belligerents  is  necessarily 
contending  for  advantages  to  which  it  has 
no  moral  right,  and  is  therefore  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  unjust  aggressor.  Sometimes  the 
wTongful  nation  realizes  the  inunorality  of 
its  course,  just  as  the  individual  murderer 
sometimes  recognizes  the  wickedness  of  his 
action.  Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  casa 
the  offending  nation  thinks  that  it  has  a 
proper  grievance,  that  it  is  merely  defend¬ 
ing  its  genuine  rights.  Its  mistaken  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  moral  law  no  more  involva 
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approval  of  the  principle  of  murder  than 
(Joes  the  homicidal  p>erformance  of  a  lynch¬ 
ing  party  or  a  Kentucky  feudist. 

WAR  vs.  MURDER 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  that  is  in 
the  right  defends  its  position  by  force  of 
arms  on  quite  the  same  solid  moral  ground 
as  it  puts  to  death  capital  offenders  among 
its  own  citizens,  and  with  quite  the  same 
justification  as  that  which  authorizes  the 
individual  to  protect  his  own  life  against 
the  murderous  attack  of  a  highwayman. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  clearest  indica¬ 
tion  that  war  does  not  imply  approval  of 
murder,  is  the  fact  that  civilized  belliger¬ 
ents  refrain,  even  to  their  own  disadvantage, 
from  killing  women  and  other  non-combat¬ 
ants. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  con¬ 
tinues  my  opponent,  we  likewise  see  the  all¬ 
determining  influence  of  material  interests 
upon  moral  conceptions.  By  the  rules  of 
the  “prevailing  capitalist  morality,”  “prac- 
tiailly  everything  is  permissible  and  praise¬ 
worthy  so  long  as  it  makes  money.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  moral 
conceptions  condemn  all  the  industrial  evils 
enumerated  in  Mr.  Hillquit’s  lurid  para¬ 
graphs.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  mass  of  corrective  legis¬ 
lation  already  enacted,  and  certain  to  be 
enacted.  Not  even  the  capitalist  class  has 
ever  formally  accepted  the  principle  that 
practically  everything  is  lawful  which 
“makes  money.”  If  they  frequently  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  the  uncritical 
that  they  believe  in  this  principle,  they  are 
influence  by  several  other  considerations 
than  crude  and  simple  greed. 

One  cause  of  such  conduct  has  been  the 
prevalence  of  the  plausible  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  false  ethical  theory  propounded  with 
more  or  less  definiteness  by  the  classical 
economists,  that  every  free  contract  is  a 
fair  contract.  Another  is  the  failure  of 
many  employers  to  realize  the  existence  or 
the  extent  of  the  industrial  evils  in  question. 
Moreover,  a  large  class  of  employers  either 
I  lull  to  sleep  or  deliberately  violate  their 
I  better  moral  perceptions.  Another  large 
group,  possibly  the  majority,  are  unable,  on 
acTOunt  of  the  keenness  of  business  compe¬ 
tition,  to  remedy  the  bad  conditions.  Fi¬ 
nally,  employers  as  a  whole  realize  both 
the  evils  and  their  own  responsibility  much 


more  fully  than  they  did  half  a  century'  ago. 

As  I  have  more  than  once  observed  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  the  economic  in¬ 
terests  and  conditions  of  individuals  and  of 
classes  do  prevent  them  from  estimating 
fairly  and  accurately  the  morality  of  many 
kinds  of  conduct.  But  this  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  statement  from  the  assertion  that  moral 
notions  and  practises  are  primarily  deter¬ 
mined,  caused  to  be  what  they  are,  by  ma¬ 
terial  conditions  and  interests.  So  long  as 
men  admit  that  they  are  obliged  sometimes 
to  subordinate  their  own  interests  to  the 
welfare  of  their  fellows  or  to  moral  principle, 
they  show  conclusively  that  material  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  the  supreme  determinant  of 
ethical  beliefs  and  conduct. 

In  passing,  I  would  note  that  according 
to  Socialist  theory  moral  ideas  and  actions 
are  determined  by  material  conditions  not 
only  primarily  but  necessarily.  “Social¬ 
ists,”  declares  my  opponent,  “are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  place  the  blame  for  these  perverse 
capitalist  notions  of  ethics  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  ‘malefactors.’  ”  Hence  the  moral  be¬ 
liefs  and  deeds  of  men  are  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  human  w'ill.  Hence  the  labor¬ 
crushing  capitalist,  no  less  than  the  bomb¬ 
throwing  exemplar  of  sabotage,  is  relieved 
of  all  strictly  moral  accountability.  Both 
are  helpless  instruments  of  material  forces! 

MR.  HILLQUIT’S  entangled  LOGIC 

I  did  not  say,  nor  even  intimate,  that  any 
Socialist  “approves  of  the  horrid  string  of 
crimes”  which  I  enumerated  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  my  principal  article.  What  I 
said  was  that  the  Marxian  who  is  logical 
must  admit  the  possibility  that  all  these 
may  some  time  become  legitimate;  but  I  did 
not  venture  the  assertion  that  all  Socialists 
are  logical. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  opponent,  the  eth¬ 
ical  standard  which  I  have  defended  is 
“somewhat  lacking  in  meaning.”  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  somewhat  abstract  and  technical,  but 
so  are  all  summary  statements  of  funda¬ 
mental  truth.  And  yet  it  is  more  concrete 
and  practical  than  his  standard  of  general 
happiness.  WTien  we  say  that  man’s  ration¬ 
al  nature  is  the  unvarj'ing  rule  of  conduct, 
we  mean:  first,  that  he  must  not  use  his 
faculties  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate  their 
natural  end,  or  the  natural  end  of  his  en¬ 
tire  being;  second,  that  his  animal  or  sense 
nature  must  be  subordinated  to  his  rational 
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or  spirit  nature;  third,  that  by  nature  all 
men  are  essentially  equal,  and  have  sub¬ 
stantially  equal  claims  upon  one  another; 
fourth,  that  they  are  inferior  and  owe  un¬ 
qualified  obedience  to  God;  and,  fifth,  that 
they  are  essentially  superior  to  the  brute 
creation. 

A  FIXED  MOR.\L  STANDARD 

In  his  endeavor  to  establish  the  variable¬ 
ness  of  the  moral  law,  my  opponent  rejects 
the  distinction  which  I  drew  between  the 
law  and  the  understanding  of  it  by  human 
beings.  This  distinction  he  calls  “a  subtle 
metaphysical  theory.”  It  is  neither  subtle 
nor  metaphysical,  but  obvious  and  logical. 
Quite  as  aptly  might  he  apply  this  phrase 
to  the  effort  to  distinguish  between  a  civil 
law  and  the  varying  piopular  knowledge  of 
it,  or  between  the  established  principles  of 
medical  science  and  the  various  concep¬ 
tions  of  them  prevailing  throughout  a  com¬ 
munity. 

The  immutable  law  of  planetary  rotation, 
continues  Mr.  Hillquit,  always  expressed 
itself  in  the  uniform  “conduct”  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  but  the  moral  notions  and  coti- 
dttct  of  men  varied  in  spite  of  the  “alleged 
immutable  laws.” 

But  the  moral  law  likewise  expressed  it¬ 
self  at  all  times.  Its  provisions  could  be 
read  in  man’s  natuie  and  in  his  essential 
relations  to  other  beings.  And  the  majority 
of  mankind  did  perceive  this  objective  ex¬ 
pression,  this  enduring  record,  of  the  moral 
law  long  before  any  of  them  discovered  the 
law  of  planetary  rotation. 

If  we  admit  that  the  race  makes  moral 
progress,  contends  my  oppionent,  it  matters 
little  whether  we  believe  in  the  objective 
existence  of  a  code  of  “final  and  immutable 
ethics.”  But  how  can  we  know  whether 
the  changes  in  moral  notions  and  actions 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  progress  are 
properly  so  called,  unless  we  have  some  per¬ 
manently  valid  code  of  ethics,  some  supreme 
standard,  some  moral  ideal,  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  in 
conduct,  and  the  genuine  from  the  imitation 
in  moral  progress?  Precisely  because  since 
men  have  possessed  the  conception  of  such 
a  standard,  however  vaguely  defined,  they 
have  been  able  to  discern  and  to  follow, 
however  dimly  and  haltingly,  the  way  of 
improvement. 

Nor  can  my  oppionent  save  the  situation 


by  bringing  in  his  standard  of  general  wel¬ 
fare  or  general  happiness.  If  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  objective  and  immutable  eth¬ 
ical  rules,  on  what  rational  ground  can  the 
individual  be  required  to  subordinate  his 
own  welfare  or  pleasure  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  Why  should  this  standard  sud¬ 
denly  become  morally  binding  upon  its 
adoption  by  the  Socialist  State?  It  is  quite 
in  order  for  the  individual  to  remon¬ 
strate: 

“On  your  own  principle,  your  ethical 
code  is  fundamentally  relative;  for  it  is  but 
the  expression  of  what  you  conceive  to  be 
the  ne^s  of  your  present  form  of  society. 
It  has  no  more  genuine  moral  force,  author¬ 
ity,  or  obligation  than  any  other  code  that 
has  ever  been  set  up  by  any  other  societ}’ 
or  social  class.  I  claim  the  right  to  make 
my  own  ethics.” 

To  this  objection  the  only  possible  reply 
of  the  Socialist  State  would  be  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  argument  of  superior  brute 
force.  Might  and  right  would  have  b^ 
come  identical. 

AN  IMPOSSIBLE  COMPROMISE 

My  opponent  declines  to  commit  himself 
to  the  view  that  the  rational  is  nobler  than 
the  animal  element  in  man,  or  that  soul  is 
intrinsically  superior  to  sense;  yet  he  asserts 
that  Socialists  do  not  underestimate  the 
spiritual  side  of  man,  and  that  they  strive 
for  perfection  in  all  spheres  of  human  ex¬ 
istence. 

By  the  very  fact  that  he  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  without  hesitation  or  question  the  in¬ 
trinsic  supieriority  of  the  rational  over  the 
sense  faculties,  he  does  underestimate  the 
spiritual  element.  By  putting  the  rational 
or  spiritual  on  the  same  level  of  importance 
with  the  physical  nature,  he  declares  im¬ 
plicitly  that  to  exercise  the  latter,  to  indulge 
the  physical  appietites,  in  those  purely  indi¬ 
vidual  acts  of  dissipation  and  sensuality 
which  atrophy  the  intellect  and  brutalize 
the  will,  constitutes  conduct  that  is  quite  as 
laudable  and  reasonable  as  the  loftiest 
activity  of  the  intellect  or  the  firmest  con¬ 
trol  of  the  passions.  Since  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  moral  importance  or  worth  between 
the  two  sets  of  faculties,  each  man  enjoys 
full  liberty,  moral  as  well  as  physical  and 
psychological,  to  choose  for  himself  which 
faculties  he  shall  exercise  most,  to  choose 
whether  he  shall  live  like  a  man  or  like  a 
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brute;  and  no  moral  stigma  can  attach  to  one 
choice  more  than  to  the  other. 

If  individual  conduct  be  outside  the  moral 
law  then  no  man  has  any  moral  obligation 
toward  himself;  hence  his  “striving  for  per- 
I  lection”  is  not  a  moral  obligation,  but  an 
entirely  optional  performance.  It  is  no 
more  good,  reasonable,  or  laudable  than 
the  practise  of  the  most  degrading  personal 
debauchery. 

“monogamy”  raAT  IS  NOT  MONOGAMY 

Mr.  Hillquit  admits  that  the  monoga¬ 
mous  family,  understood  as  a  permanent 
union,  would  and  should  disappear  under 
Socialism.  For  he  advocates,  not  indeed 
sexual  promiscuity,  but  unions  dissoluble 
at  the  will  of  the  parties  themselves.  By 
removing  all  mercenary  motives  from  mar¬ 
riage,  he  will  leave  but  one  basis  of  conju¬ 
gal  union — mutual  love.  To  quote  his  own 
words:  “A  union  based  on  love  can  endure 
only  so  long  as  love  continues.  In  other 
words,  most  Socialists,  in  common  with 
most  sensible  and  enlightened  persons,  stand 
for  dissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties.” 

But,  contends  my  opponent,  these  “love” 
unions  would  “endure  in  undimmed  and 
lifelong  purity  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases  Aan  to-day.” 

yVhile  an  extended  reply  to  this  assertion 
is  impossible  for  want  of  space,  and  unnec¬ 
essary  because  my  main  purpose  has  been 
merely  to  bring  out 
the  r^  attitude  of 
Socialists  on  the 
question  of  mon¬ 
ogamy,  a  few  sum¬ 
maries  of  contro¬ 
verting  arguments 
may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

a.  The  theory 
before  us  assumes 
that  under  Social¬ 
ism  the  actual  opjxirtunity  of  making 
their  own  living  w'ould  be  open  to  all 
women  as  an  easy  alternative  to  mar¬ 
riage.  This  implies  a  vast  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  women  in  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions.  Such  a  situation  is  neither  morally 
nor  socially  desirable.  Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  women  who  are  now  engaged 
in  manufacture,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
those  in  trade  and  transportation,  are  pier¬ 


forming  tasks  which  are  physically  and  mor¬ 
ally  detrimental  to  themselves,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  race.  It  is  not  pxissible  that 
Socialism  or  any  other  scheme  would  change 
essentially  the  nature  or  effects  of  these  in¬ 
dustrial  operations. 

b.  The  assumption  that  it  is  somehow 
degrading  for  a  woman  to  depend  upion  a 
man  for  a  livelihood,  or  to  allow  material 
considerations  to  influence  her  choice  of  a 
husband,  is  cheap  and  shallow’.  It  is  adopt¬ 
ed  mainly  by  those  who  are  enmeshed  in  a 
superficial  a  priori  social  philosophy,  and 
by  that  blatant  and  shameless  little  group 
of  sexual  creatures  who  think  they  are  “ad¬ 
vanced  feminists,”  and  w’ho  would  like  to 
make  w’omen  over  into  a  bad  imitation  of 
men.  In  the  light  of  nature  and  common 
sense,  it  is  no  more  unbecoming  for  a  wom¬ 
an  to  depend  upx)n  a  man  for  her  livelihood 
than  for  a  man  to  depend  upon  a  woman 
for  his  meals,  the  care  of  the  household,  or 
the  bearing  and  nursing  of  children. 

c.  Even  under  Socialism,  many  women 
would  still  find  that  they  could  better  their 
condition  by  marrying  a  higher-paid  man. 
.And  large  numbers  of  them  would  have 
sense  enough  left  to  see  that  marriage  is 
natural,  while  most  industrial  employments 
are  to  them  unnatural  and  harmf^,  and 
that  marriage  even  on  a  lower  economic 
level  is  on  the  whole  preferable  to  “eco¬ 
nomic  independence.”  To  assume  that  these 
two  classes  of  women  would  not  marry  until 
they  were  certain  that  love  was  the  only 

determining  mo¬ 
tive,  is  to  betray  a 
lofty  indifference  to 
some  of  the  most 
palpable  facts  of 
human  nature  and 
human  life. 

d.  Has  my  op>- 
ponent  any  data 
to  show  that  di¬ 
vorce  is  less  com¬ 
mon  among  love- 
marriages  than  among  those  that  have  taken 
into  account  other  considerations?  Is 
romantic  love  the  only,  or  the  most  piow’er- 
ful,  factor  in  the  permanence  of  conjugal 
imions? 

e.  Moreover,  when  men  and  women  real¬ 
ize  that  their  unions  are  terminable  at  will, 
they  will  be  much  more  likely  than  now’  to 
mistake  passion  and  infatuation  for  love, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  and  much 
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more  liable  to  neglect  such  considerations 
as  mind,  character,  and  consequences. 

My  opponent  assures  me  that  Socialism 
would  not  withdraw  the  education  of  children 
from  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
parents,  nor  prevent  the  latter  from  giving 
their  children  the  benefit  of  “supplemental 
private  or  school  instruction  in  any  subject 
they  may  choose.” 

Thus  the  only  instruction  to  be  permitted 
outside  the  public  schools  will  be  merely 
“supplemental.”  Although  this  “supple¬ 
mental”  training  may  be  given  in  a  private 
school  as  well  as  at  home,  the  child  will  be 
compelled  to  attend  the  public  school  regu¬ 
larly,  and  to  follow  all  the  courses  taught 
therein.  No  parent  will  be  allowed  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  child  wholly  or  mainly  outside  the 
public  school.  What  is  this  if  it  be  not 
monopoly  of  education? 

“expediency”  justifies  all  means  and 
ACTIONS 

I  never  denied  that  Mr.  Spargo  and  the 
International  Socialist  movement  con¬ 
demned  deeds  of  violence.  I  merely  main¬ 
tained  that  their  condemnation  was  based 
not  up)on  moral  grounds,  but  upon  mere 
exjiediency.  I  asserted  that  no  authorita¬ 
tive  Socialist  denounces  such  practises  as 
morally  wrong.  And  my  opponent  admits 
the  correctness  of  these  contentions  when 
he  “can  only  answer:  Blessed  is  the  move¬ 
ment  whose  practical  notions  of  expediency 


REJOINDER  BY 

Dr.  RYAN’S  rebuttal  is  largely  an 
effort  to  fortify  his  arguments  in 
support  of  his  two  main  ethical  pre¬ 
cepts,  the  final  and  immutable  character  of 
the  moral  law  and  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage. 

In  my  main  paper  I  asserted  that  the 
moral  notions  and  practises  of  individuals, 
classes,  and  nations  are  subject  to  variations 
and  changes,  and  that  the  nature  of  such 
variations  and  the  direction  of  such  changes 
are  largely  determined  by  material  needs 
and  advantages.  In  support  of  this  conten¬ 
tion  I  instanced  the  callousness  of  capitalist 
morality  as  applied  to  industrial  pursuits 
and  the  perverse  moral  notions  which  sanc¬ 
tion  international  wars. 


coincide  so  well  with  the  abstract  precepts 
of  the  highest  morality.” 

If  this  be  not  an  implicit  assertion  that 
violence  is  morally  lawful  whenever  it  is 
exjjedient  for  Socialism,  and  a  virtual  con¬ 
fession  that  my  interpretation  of  Socialist 
thought  on  the  subject  is  accurate,  I  am 
forc^  to  the  conclusion  that  my  op¬ 
ponent  is  using  language  in  a  purely  esoter¬ 
ic  sense,  of  which  he  refuses  to  give  up  the 
key. 

How  exactly  the  Socialist  notions  of  ej- 
pediency  “coincide”  with  abstract  moral 
precepts,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  I.  W.  W.  faction  of 
American  Socialism.  “The  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World”  accept  the  principle 
of  expediency,  but  not  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  offered  by  the  majority  of  the 
party.  Believing  that  “deeds  of  violence” 
are  expedient  in  the  war  with  Capitalism, 
they  proceed  to  demolish,  if  possible,  the 
“abstract  precepts  of  the  highest  morality.” 
Worse  than  all,  they  demonstrate  that  ex¬ 
pediency  is  not  expedient,  since  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  has  split  the  American  So¬ 
cialist  party  in  twain.  A  similar  situation 
obtains  in  the  European  movement. 

What  else  could  any  thinking  person  ex¬ 
pect?  Preach  the  theory  that  a  practise 
derives  all  its  morality  from  expedienc)-, 
and  you  open  the  way  for  the  most  reckless 
use,  or  abuse,  of  it  by  all  those  persons  who 
will  not  accept  you  as  its  infallible  inter¬ 
preter. 


MR.  HILLQUIT 

Dr.  Ryan’s  reply  to  this  contention  may 
be  fairly  summed  up  in  three  points: 

1.  The  killing  of  human  beings,  in  war 
or  in  peace,  is  not  always  morally  wrong. 
The  nation  “that  is  in  the  right”  is  justifirf 
on  “solid  moral  grounds”  in  defending  such 
right  by  “force  of  arms,”  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  has  a  similar  moral  right  to  the  “1^ 
execution”  of  the  “criminal”  or  “capital 
offender.” 

2.  “Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
offending  nation  thinks  that  it  has  a  proper 
grievance,”  and  similarly,  the  offending 
capitalist  often  fails  to  realize  the  social 
iniquities  of  the  prevailing  industrial  ay's- 
tem. 

3.  “Sometimes  the  wrongful  nation 
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fjalizes  the  immorality  of  its  course,”  but 
fails  to  admit  it,  just  as  a  large  class  of  the 
employers  realize  the  moral  depra\dty  [of 
their  practises,  but  either  “lull  to  sleep  or 
deliberately  violate  their  better  moral  per¬ 
ceptions.” 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments. 

AS  TO  “capital  offenders” 

Dr.  Ryan  justifies  the  killing  of  “aggres¬ 
sors,”  “capital  offenders,”  and  “criminals,” 
wholesalely  in  war  or  in  retail  “by  legal 
process.”  But  what  is  an  “aggression”  or 
•offense,”  and  what  is  “innocence”  or  “de¬ 
fense,”  and  how  and  by  whom  are  they  to 
be  differentiated? 

In  the  eyes  of  the  average  Englishman,  the 
American  colonists  were  decidedly  hardened 
offenders  when  they  seditiously  refused  to 
pay  lawful  taxes  regularly  imposed  on  them 
by  parliament,  while  the  colonists  vowed 
that  England  was  the  aggressor  and  offender 
in  attempting  such  taxation.  To  the  medi- 
e\’al  Catholic  governments  the]“heretic”  was 
a  capital  offender,  and  even  the  infallible 
Catholic  Church  with  its  immutable  notions 
of  the  moral  law  condoned  that  conception. 
Autocratic  governments  consider  every  ac¬ 
tive  republican  a  “capital  offender,”  and  in 
return  every  republic  considers  it  a  crime 
to  strive  for  the  establishment  of  a  mon¬ 
archy.  To  the  anarchist  every  capitalist  is 
an  offender;  to  the  typical  capitalist  every’ 
“agitator”  and  labor-leader  is  a  criminal. 

All  these  different  and  opposite  elements 
would  cheerfully  subscribe  to  Dr.  Ryan’s 
doctrine.  What  a  picture  of  “eternal,  in¬ 
variable,  and  immutable  ethics”! 

But  even  less  con'vincing  than  my  opf)o- 
nent’s  moral  justification  of  some  wars  and 
of  all  “legal  executions”  is  his  touching 
picture  of  the  nation  going  to  war  in  a  sad 
and  somber  mood  arising  from  the  con- 
sdousness  of  its  own  guilt,  and  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  realizing  the  unrighteousness  of  his 
course.  In  actual  experience  such  conscious 
offenders  are  rare.  As  a  rule  the  belligerent 
nations  are  equally  emphatic  in  their  moral 
indignation  against  each  other  and  equally 
loud  m  the  patriotic  protestations  of  their 
own  offended  innocence,  while  the  churches 
of  both  countries  send  conflicting  and  be¬ 
wildering  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
dctory  of  their  resp)ective  just  causes. 

As  to  the  typical  capitalists,  they  are 
usually  in  full  accord  with  the  position  of 


that  candid  and  pious  American  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  class  who  recently  consoled  his 
countrymen  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Lord  has  ceded  the  treasures  of  the  earth  to 
certain  “Christian  gentlemen,”  who  knew 
how  to  ofjerate  and  capitalize  them. 

Dr.  Ryan  comes  very  much  nearer  the 
truth  when  he  asserts  that  the  offending  na¬ 
tions  and  classes  often  fail  to  realize  their 
wrongdoings.  But  perhaps  this  statement 
seems  so  conv’incing  to  me  only  because  I 
have  been  contending  for  it  all  through  this 
debate. 

ETHIC.AL  IDEAL  VS.  FINAL  ETHICS 

Dr.  Ryan’s  final  argument  in  support  of 
his  theory  of  immutability  of  the  moral  law, 
is  that  without  such  a  standard  moral  prog¬ 
ress  would  be  impossible  or,  at  any  rate, 
unmeasurable.  “How  can  we  know,”  he 
queries,  “whether  the  changes  in  moral  no¬ 
tions  and  actions  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  progress  are  properly*  so-called,  unless 
we  have  ^me  permanently  valid  code  of 
ethics?” 

My  opponent  here  seems  to  confound  two 
entirely  different  ideas — Final  Ethics  and 
the  Ethical  Ideal.  When  he  speaks  of  Final 
Ethics  he  has  in  mind  a  uniform  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  code  of  morals,  which 
was  in  existence  at  the  first  appearance  of 
man  and  will  remain  in  full  force  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  An  Ethical  Ideal  on  the 
other  hand  means  nothing  more  than  the 
highest  conception  of  morality  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  attain  at  a  given  stage  of 
social  and  intellectual  development.  There 
is  nothing  permanent  about  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  its  elasticity  that  constitutes  its 
greatest  worth.  Such  an  ideal  always  repre¬ 
sents  a  vast  advance  over  the  cruder  ideals 
of  the  less  civilized  past,  and  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  higher  ideals  which  a  better 
future  will  undoubtedly  develop. 

Another  logical  somersault  my  opponent 
performs  in  drawing  his  deductions  from 
my  views  on  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  various  human  capacities.  Because  I 
refuse  to  admit  “the  intrinsic  superiority  of 
the  rational  over  the  sense  faculties,”  he 
concludes  that  I  consider  it  “quite  as  laud¬ 
able  and  reasonable”  to  indulge  “in  those 
purely  individual  acts  of  dissipation  and 
sensuality  which  atrophy  the  intellect  and 
brutalize  the  will”  as  in  “the  lofty  activity 
of  the  intellect.” 
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In  other  words,  he  asserts  that  the  person 
who  holds  the  physical  and  intellectual 
functions  of  man  in  equal  esteem  must  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  former 
just  as  much  as  of  the  most  proper  and 
normal  uses  of  the  latter. 

THAT  “semi-monogamous”  FAMILY 

In  my  main  pap)er  on  this  subject  I  stated 
that  most  Socialists  favor  the  dissolubility 
of  the  marriage  tie  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
contracting  parties.  My  opponent  con¬ 
strues  this  statement  as  an  “admission”  on 
my  part  “that  the  monogamous  family, 
understood  as  a  permanent  union,  would  and 
should  disappear  under  Socialism.”  By  a 
skilful  blending  of  the  terms  “permanent 
union,”  “indissoluble  marriage,”  and  “mon¬ 
ogamy”  he  contrives  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Socialism  is  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  monogamous  marriage.  There 
is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  such  an  as¬ 
sertion. 

A  monogamous  family  is  one  formed  by 
the  union  of  one  woman  with  one  man.  If 
in  such  union  one  of  the  mates  dies  and  the 
survivor  marries  another  spouse,  the  union 
continues  to  be  monogamous,  and  if  the 
partners  divorce  and  each  remarries,  the 
resulting  unions  are  still  strictly  monoga¬ 
mous.  Conversely,  if  we  should  assume  that 
the  Mormon  Church  or  some  Islam  govern¬ 
ment  should  sanction  simultaneous  unions 
between  one  man  and  several  women  and 
make  such  unions  absolutely  indissoluble, 
the  latter  would  be  polygamous  and  not 
monogamous.  Socialists  stand  for  strict 
monogamy  coupled  with  the  right  of  di¬ 
vorce,  a  right  which  is  recognized  in  all 
civilized  countries.  But  while  the  privilege 
of  divorce  is  to-day  accorded  only  for  cer¬ 
tain  gross  conjugal  or  personal  misconduct, 
Socialists  would  extend  that  privilege  to  all 
persons  whose  marital  life  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  loveless,  joyless,  and  miserable  for 
any  reason  whatsoever. 

“Has  my  opponent  any  data  to  show  that 
divorce  is  less  common  among  love  mar¬ 
riages  than  among  those  that  have  taken 
into  account  other  considerations?”  queries 
Dr.  Ryan. 

Of  course  I  have  not.  The  scanty  marital 
statistics  which  the  census  furnishes  us  are 
unfortunately  not  based  on  love  marriages 
alone,  but  on  all  present-day  marriages,  and 
these  have  largely  been  contracted  for 


“other  considerations.”  But  just  for  that 
reason  the  available  figures  are  rather  in- 
teresting  and  by  no  means  irrelevant  to 
Dr.  Ryan’s  question.  Here  they  are:  The 
total  number  of  divorces  granted  in  the 
United  States  between  1887  and  1906  was 
900,584;  in  other  words,  within  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  or  about  half  of  the  duration 
of  a  normal  conjugal  life,  over  1,800,000 
persons  were  divorced  from  each  other  In¬ 
formal  judicial  decree.  In  1906  there  were 
72,062  divorces  against  853,290  marriages- 
one  div'orce  for  every  twelve  marriages. 

These  figures  convey  some  notion  of  the 
extent  of  marital  unhappiness  under  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions,  especially  if  we  bear  b 
mind  that  divorce  actions  in  our  courts  are 
distasteful  and  repulsive  proceedings,  whid 
the  more  sensitive  individuals  try  to  avoid 
at  any  cost.  The  greatest  conjugal  trag^ 
dies  are  not  enacted  in  open  court-room,  but 
are  suffered  in  tearful  silence  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  shattered  home. 

Nor  is  divorce  the  only  curb  upon  present- 
day  marriages.  The  “other  considerations” 
than  love  to  which  my  opponent  alludes,  in¬ 
volve  among  other  things  the  economic  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  man  to  support  a  family.  And 
this  ability  is  on  the  constant  decrease  in 
our  blissful  capitalist  system,  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  insufficient  w’ages,  and  gen¬ 
eral  economic  insecurity.  According  to  the 
census  figures  of  1910  the  total  male  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  twenty  years  old  and 
over,  was  about  28,000,000.  Out  of  these 
8,102,062  were  single,  1,470,280  widowed, 
and  155,815  divorced.  Out  of  the  25,500,-' 
000  women  over  twenty  years  old  4,947406 
were  single,  3,165,967  were  widow^,  and 
181,418  divorced. 

Thus  out  of  a  total  of  53,500,000  adult 
Americans  18,000,000,  or  more  than  a  third, 
were  unmated.  “This,”  observes  Commis¬ 
sioner  Rittenhouse,  who  was  charged  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  alarming  facts, 
“is  an  unfortunate  and  startling  state  of 
affairs.  Moreover,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unmarried  comes  humanity’s  heaviest  con¬ 
tribution  to  immorality  atid  crime." 
esp)ecially  when  aided  by  the  economic  mis¬ 
ery  of  millions  of  women.  If  my  opponent 
wants  more  “data”  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  I  respectfully  refer  him  to  Mr.  Knee- 
land’s  reports  of  vice  conditions  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,*  and  the  harrowing 

•Report  of  MunicipsU  Vice  Commission.  Chicago  I9i*- 
“Commercialized  Prostitution,’’  by  George  J.  Knee.aal. 
New  York,  I9I3- 
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revelations  contained  in  them.  A  marriage 
made  in  the  counting-room  and  terminating 
in  the  divorce  courts;  a  “monogamous” 
marriage  supplemented  by  wholesale  en¬ 
fold  celibacy  and  tempered  by  open  pros- 
\  titution  and  clandestine  adultery — such  is 
the  typical  marriage  under  Capitalism, 
which  my  opponent  seeks  to  save  from  the 

P  onslaughts  of  the  wicked  Socialists. 

I 

j  WOMAN  AND  INDUSTRY 

I 

I 

[  My  opponent’s  main  argument  against 
what  he  derisively  terms  “love-unions”  is 

I  that  since  such  unions  are  largely  predicated 
on  economic  independence,  their  realization 
calls  for  a  “vast  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
women  in  industrial  occupations.”  Such  a 
situation,  however,  he  considers  highly  un¬ 
desirable  because  “probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  women  who  are  now  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facture,  and  a  large  profiortion  of  those  in 
trade  and  transportation,  are  performing 
tasks  which  are  physically  and  morally 
detrimental  to  themselves,  and  therefore 
to  the  race.” 

Dr.  Ryan  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  work  are 
“physically  and  morally  detrimental”  not 
to  women  alone,  but  to  men  as  well,  and 
that  these  conditions  are  not  inherent  in 
industry,  but  are  made  so  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  capitalist  system  based  on  intense 
and  merciless  exploitation  of  labor. 

Socialism  strives  to  render  work  more 
wholesome,  easy,  and  attractive,  and  to 
secure  to  each  working  man  a  return  suffi- 
dent  to  enable  him  to  take  care  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  decency  and  comfort.  Under  such 
conditions  women’s  work  will  naturally 
cease  to  be  “physically  and  morally  detri¬ 
mental,”  and  besides,  they  will  not  be  forced 
to  engage  in  industrial  employment  unless 
their  family  duties  will  permit  them  and 
unless  they  freely  choose  to  do  so.  Will 
women  under  such  conditions  continue  to 
take  active  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation?  At  the  risk  of  being  classed  by  my 
opponent  with  that  “blatant  and  shame¬ 
less”  group  of  “feminists,”  I  venture  the 


prediction  that  very  many  of  them  will. 

Dr.  Ryan  seems  to  assume  in  his  argu¬ 
ment:  I.  That  all  women  are  married; 

2.  That  all  married  women  bear  children 

3.  That  all  married  women  bear  children 
and  nurse  them  all  the  time. 

All  these  assumptions,  to  borrow  a 
happy  phrase  from  my  opponent,  violate 
“some  of  the  most  palpable  facts  of  human 
nature  and  human  life.” 

In  his  rebuttal  Dr.  Ryan  again  reverts  to 
the  charge  that  Socialist  morality  is  based 
on  expediency  rather  than  on  abstract  love 
of  justice.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  the  Socialist  movement 
are  quite  consonant  with  good  morals,  but 
he  assures  us  that  if  the  Socialists  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  ends  could  be  more  easily 
gained  by  methods  of  lawlessness  and  vio¬ 
lence,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
such  methods. 

Without  admitting  this  entirely  unprov- 
able  hypothesis  I  will  observ’e  that  in  actual 
fact  there  can  be  no  opposition  or  antago¬ 
nism  between  social  expediency  and  true  so¬ 
cial  morality.  In  support  of  this  contention 
I  may  quote  an  authority  who  enjoys  the 
respect  of  my  opponent  as  much  as  my  own 
— I  refer  to  Dr.  John  Augustine  Ryan.  In 
speaking  of  certain  planks  in  the  Socialist 
program,  in  the  third  instalment  of  this 
debate.  Dr.  Ryan  remarks:  “Their  ethical 
character  can  be  determined  only  through 
an  examination  of  their  bearing  up)on 
human  welfare.  This  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
the  morality  of  any  social  system.  In  the 
matter  of  social  institutions,  moral  values 
and  genuine  expediency  are  in  the  long  run 
identical.” 

To  this  view  I  heartily  subscribe. 

In  closing  I  want  to  allay  my  opponent’s 
concern  about  the  condition  of  the  Socialist 
party  of  this  countiy  and  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  in  Europe.  Neither  of  them  has  been 
“split  in  twain”  or  in  any  other  way,  as  far 
as  I  know.  From  last  accounts  the  organ¬ 
ized  Socialist  movements  of  Europe  and 
America  were  as  strong  as  ever  and  steadily 
gaining  in  numbers,  influence,  and  effective¬ 
ness. 


In  the  March  instalment  Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Hiliquit  discuss  “Religion  and  Social¬ 
ism.”  They  approach  the  subject  from  an  angle  unfamiliar  in  Socialist  literature, 
and  this  chapter  of  the  debate  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  so  far. 
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j  ~  |AME  of  a  name  of  a  name  ‘  '' 

1  j  of  a  name  of  a  dog!”  said  *  'fir  / 

I  -I-  A  j  the  Marquis  through  his  v  ^  ^ 

'  teeth.  “What’s  this  that  --  -  , 

we  have  arrived  at?” 

We  stood  in  the  bush,  at  the  edge  of  the  building  itself — only  a  long,  low  outline 
little  clearing,  and  looked  across  a  small  against  the  stars,  and  that  big  oblong  d 
space  of  muddy  earth,  planted  with  clothes-  orange  light. 

props,  into  a  wide,  doorless  open  doorway.  Inside,  about  a  score  of  men  were  at- 
It  was  night,  and  you  could  see  little  of  the  ting  on  rough  benches  nailed  to  the  wall 
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L  i^ey  aH  glasses  or  tin  pannikins 
I  Id  4eir  hands,  and  they  were  drinking, 
fl  dowly  and  quietly,  and  without  any  jovi- 
I  ibty  or  talk.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  in 
(DC  direction:  it  seemed  that  they  were 
jooking  at  something  beyond  our  range  of 
view* 

Inside  the  nwm  some  one  was  singing:  a 
rollicking,  vulgar  music-hall  song  with  a 
peat  deal  of  “beer”  and  “booze”  in  it,  and 
U  a  little  bad  language,  apparently  thrown 
in  by  the  singer.  Some  of  the  song  was 
certainly  funny,  though  with  a  coarse  kind 
of  fun;  and  all  in  all,  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  most  men  would  have  listened 
to  with  faces  like  tombstones — especially 
the  rough-looking  crowd  that  was  seated 
there  on  the  benches  round  the  wall.  But 
there  was  never  a  smile  on  a  face.  They 
listened,  and  they  drank,  grave,  unmoved, 

,  and  gloomy, 
i  The  Marquis  used  some  more  curious  ex- 
-  pressions,  apparently  translated  from  the 
French. 

“This  is  evidently  not  the  Government 
station  upon  which  we  are  fallen,”  he  said. 
‘Tdl  me,  then,  is  it  by  chance  some 
lunadc  asylum?  Or  has  the  impossible 
dungs  we  have  encountered  in  that  Coun¬ 
try  of  the  Stone  Ovens  made  me  myself 
insane?” 

“I  reckon  we’ve  hit  on  the  Kilori  gold- 
held,”  I  said.  “That  comes  of  having  no 
compass,  and  being  chased  all  over  the 
shop,  without  a  chance  to  see  w’here  you 
are  going.  We*  must  be  twenty  miles  far¬ 
ther  down  toward  the  coast  than  T  thought, 
and  a  good  bit  to  the  westward.  It’s  as 
good  as  the  Government  station,  Marky. 
There’s  a  store  here,  and  we’re  in  known 
I  country  now  all  the  way.” 

“We  are  arrived  somewhere,  if  it  is  store, 
or  station,  or  asylum  of  lunatics — T  don’t 
care  me,”  said  the  Marquis. 

His  face  was  neither  fat  nor  pink  in  these 
strenuous  days;  it  was  yellow  with  starva¬ 
tion  and  hardship,  and  there  were  lines  from 
his  ears  to  his  neck.  His  clothes  were  a 
•nass  of  rags,  and  exceedingly  dirty;  his 
boots  nearly  worn  out.  You  w’ould  never 
have  known  him  for  the  spruce,  smart  gen- 

(tleman  of  France  who  had  lounged  about 
the  coral  walks  of  Samarai  only  a  w’eek  or 
two  before. 

But  in  that  week  or  two  we  had  been 
through  adventures  before  which  all  the 
troubles  previously  brought  up)on  us  by  the 


great  diamond  we  had  been  pursuing  and 
guarding  seemed  as  nothing  at  all. 

We  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  marooned 
on  a  foodless,  uninhabited  shore,  a  hundred 
miles  from  anywhere,  along  an  inaccessible 
coast.  We  had  wandered  starving,  house¬ 
less,  and  guideless,  about  an  unexplored 
tract  of  country  only  fit  for  birds  or  mon¬ 
keys  to  travel.  We  had  been  captured  by 
cannibals  in  the  Stone-Oven  Country  and 
nearly  eaten  by  them ;  had  been  imprisoned 
on  the  edge  of  an  apparently  trackless  gulf, 
and  been  asked  for  the  Sorcerer’s  Stone 
as  the  i)rice  of  the  secret  that  would  show 
us  the  way  down;  had  got  away,  and  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  trackless  wilds  below,  ra¬ 
cing  desperately  to  find  the  Government 
station  before  we  should  succumb  to  hunger 
or  exposure — and,  at  the  last,  had  found, 
apparently,  not  the  Government  station, 
but  the  Kilori  goldfield. 

I  would  rather  have  found  the  station,  in 
S]ute  of  the  fact  that  the  field  was  nearer 
to  the  coast,  and  had  more  supplies  for  us 
to  draw  upon. 

In  an  ordinary  way,  I  would  sooner  have 
trusted  myself  on  a  New  Guinea  goldfield 
with  a  priceless  diamond  on  my  jrerson, 
than  in  a  civilized  city.  The  old  hands 
among  the  miners  of  Papua  are,  I  suppose, 
about  the  most  honest  people  in  the  world. 
You  can  leave  your  “chamois”  of  gold 
knocking  about  the  store  for  a  week,  if  you 
choose  to  be  so  careless,  and  know  that  not 
a  grain  of  its  contents  will  be  missing  when 
you  wake  up  to  its  existence  again.  The 
men  who  have  stood  the  brunt  of  the  fearful 
hardships  and  taken  the  atrocious  risks 
that  were,  and  are,  the  price  of  finding 
gold  in  New  Guinea,  are  not  the  kind  to 
play  a  fellow  miner  dishonest  tricks. 

But  the  Kilori  was  another  affair.  It  was 
a  field  that  had  never  produced  ver\'  much 
until  a  rich  find  was  made,  a  few  months 
before  our  arrival.  The  find,  of  course,  at¬ 
tracted  the  usual  “rush”  from  .Australia,  a 
crowd  made  up  of  very  mixed  elements,  as 
is  the  goldfields  crowd  all  the  world  over. 
In  Papua  rich  discoveries  arc  very  soon 
worked  out,  as  a  rule,  and  the  riffraff  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  gold — larrikins  and  sharps, 
parasites  and  wasters  of  every  kind — sorts 
itself  out  from  the  men  who  are  of  any  use, 
and  drifts  back  to  the  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  there  is  more  room  for  its 
kind. 

The  process  takes  some  time,  though,  and 
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I  knew  that  the  backward  stream  from  the 
Kilori  field  was  hardly  yet  in  flood. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  could 
hardly  have  struck  upon  a  worse  place  to 
stay.  But  stay  we  must,  till  we  were  fed, 
clothed,  and  sufficiently  recruited  in 
strength  to  go  on  again. 

I  said  something  of  this  to  the  Marquis, 
and  he  said  that  there  was  no  use  crying 
over  a  bridge  till  you  came  to  it,  and  for  his 
part,  what  he  wanted  was  “some  many  tins 
of  meat,  and  a  jeremiad  of  champagne.” 

“Well,  the  sooner  we  get  into  the  store, 
the  sooner  you’re  likely  to  be  gratified,”  I 
said. 

I  broke  through  the  last  of  the  bush — 
there  was  no  doubt  a  track  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  in  the  growing  dark  we 
had  somehow  or  other  missed  it — and  led 
the  way  across  the  clearing.  Meantime,  in¬ 
side  the  store,  the  ribald  song  went  on,  and 
the  miners,  seated  round  with  solemn  faces, 
listened  as  if  at  church. 

“I  am  intrigued  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  this,  my  Flint,”  breathed  the  Marquis 
down  the  back  of  my  neck.  “It  is  so  blessed 
queer.” 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  We  were  inside 
the  store  in  a  few  seconds,  and  there  before 
us  appeared  what  was  surely  the  oddest 
scene  that  even  Papua,  the  country  of  oddi¬ 
ties,  had  produced  for  many  a  year. 

There  was  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room:  on  the  table  was  a  gramophone, 
muffled  up  in  black,  and  surrounded  with 
white  flowers  from  the  bush.  All  the  mi¬ 
ners  w'ere  looking  at  the  instrument,  and 
listening  to  it,  as  they  slowly  and  seriously 
drank  their  whisky  and  their  beer.  And  the 
gramophone  w'as  bellowing  out  the  song 
that  we  had  heard,  not  in  the  voice  of  a 
trained  singer,  such  as  one  associates  with 
mechanical  records,  but  in  the  raucous, 
howling  tones  of  a  man  who  could  sing  very 
little,  and  had  handicapped  that  little  abil¬ 
ity  by  getting  drunk  before  he  began. 

It  was  a  dead-still  night,  here  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  on  the  river-flat,  with  the  trees  shutting 
off  every  breath  of  wind  all  round  us,  and 
the  Kilori,  inky-black  and  quiet,  running 
smooth  as  a  canal  behind  the  store.  The 
lantern  in  the  rafters  did  not  waver,  the 
white  flowers  thrown  about  the  gramo¬ 
phone  lay  still  as  flowers  about  the  body  of 
some  one  dead.  You  could  hear  the  men  suck 
in  their  drinks  and  swallow,  in  the  pauses 
of  the  song,  and  the  grinding  of  the  worn- 


out  gramophone  needle  sounded  sharply  u 

Many  of  the  men  I  knew,  though  some  I 
were  strangers,  and  I  was  anxious  to  greet  f 
my  mates — doubly  so,  after  all  the  troubles  I 
that  the  Marquis  and  I  had  been  through  o 
So  I  stepped  right  in,  walked  up  to  Hub-  ^ 
bard,  who  had  shared  a  claim  with  me  ou 
the  Yodda  years  before,  and  held  out  mv 
hand,  saying  something  in  the  way  of  j 
greeting. 

It  w'as  received  with  an  instantaneous  and 
universal  “Hush!”  Hubbard  himself  said. 
“Wait — we  must  finish,”  and  pulled  me 
down  on  the  bench  beside  him.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  his  innate  courtesy  rising  above  bis 
natural  impatience  and  weariness,  also  took 
a  seat.  The  song  went  on  to  its  dreary  end. 

Then  the  storekeeper,  an  elderly  man  will 
a  wooden  face,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  seen 
so  many  surprising  things  that  nothing  on 
earth  could  by  any  jxrssibility  surprise  him 
again,  took  the  black  cloth  off  the  graino- 
phone,  removed  the  flowers,  and  lifted  the 
instrument  to  put  it  away  on  a  shelf. 

“Hold  on!”  said  one  of  the  minen, 
stretching  out  his  glass  of  beer.  “We’ll  give 
the  poor  beggar  a  last  drink.”  He  poured 
his  beer  into  the  gramophone,  the  others 
looking  on  quite  seriously*. 

“Are  you  all  mad?”  I  inquired.  “And 
can’t  you  spare  half  a  second  to  give  a  drink 
to  men  who  haven’t  had  any  for  three 
w’eeks,  when  you’ve  done  feeding  a  gramo¬ 
phone?” 

“Where  have  you  been?”  asked  the 
storekeeper.  I  told  him,  briefly. 

We  had  no  cause  to  complain  after  that: 
old  Burchell,  the  storekeeper,  Hubbard, 
and  all  the  men  I  knew,  bestirred  th«n- 
selves  to  find  us  food,  drink,  tobacco,  doth- 
ing,  beds,  and  to  make  us  w’armly  welcome 
to  the  Kilori.  Our  adventures  didn’t  as¬ 
tonish  any  one  very  much ;  most  of  the  ma 
had  had  exf>eriences  quite  as  startling  in 
their  time.  Yams  and  reminiscences, 
mostly  colored  with  gore,  ran  like  a  flood, 
and  I  saw  the  Marquis’s  eyes  grow  rounder 
and  rounder  as  he  listened. 

I  had  really  forgotten  the  gramophone  in¬ 
cident,  being  pretty  well  used  to  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  men  who  live  for  the  most  part 
alone  in  the  bush,  when  the  Marquis  touch¬ 
ed  me  with  his  elbow,  and  asked  me  to  “de¬ 
mand  the  signifying  of  that  astounded 
event.” 

“Oh,  by*  the  way,”  I  said,  “what  on  earth 
were  you  playing  at  when  we  came  up?” 
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Bobby-the-Clock.  And,  by  the  road,  Flint, 
what  is  the  signifying  of  that  singular 
name?” 

“Oh,  that,”  I  said,  laughing,  as  I  strug¬ 
gled  into  my  own  new  clothes — “that  was 
only  something  Bobby  did  up  on  the  Yod- 
da,  years  and  years  ago.  He  was  always  a 
bit  of  a  crank,  and  he  got  it  into  his  head 
that  the  storekeeper  had  cheated  him  out 
of  seven-and-sixpence  over  a  bag  of  rice — I 
don’t  believe  poor  old  Whitworth  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  But  anyhow, 
Bobby  believed  he  had;  and  it  became  what 
I  supp)ose  you’d  call  an  ‘obsession’  with 
him,  to  try  and  get  it  out  of  Whitworth 
somehow  or  other.  And  one  day,  when  he 
was  alone  in  the  store,  he  nipped  up  a 
seven  -  and  -  sixpenny  little  alarm  -  clock — 
Bobby  wouldn’t  have  stolen  to  save  his  life, 
but  he  reckoned  that  Whitworth  owed  him 
that — and  put  it  away  in  his  clothes.  And 
just  then  a  missionary'  turned  up,  visiting 
the  goldfields,  and  nothing  would  do  him — 
being  Sunday — but  he  must  hold  a  service, 
and  pray  for  those  terrible  villains,  the 
miners  of  the  Yodda. 

“Well,  they  started  the  service  right 
away,  in  Whitworth’s  store,  and  poor  old 
Bobby  was  let  in  for  it,  and  couldn’t  get 
out.  And  they  all  heard  the  clock  ticking, 
but  they  couldn’t  make  out  w'here  it  was, 
till  right  in  the  middle  of  the  missionary’s 
longest  prayer,  off  w'ith  a  buzz  and  a  rat¬ 
tle  went  the  clock,  from  somewhere  about 
Bobby’s  left  trouser-leg.  The  missionary 
reckoned  they’d  done  it  on  purpose,  and  he 
just  shut  up  his  book  with  a  bang,  and 
walked  out,  and  Bobby,  w'ho  was  terribly 
distressed,  ran  after  him,  shouting:  ‘Mr. 
Parson — I  beg  your  pardon!  I  l^g  your 
pardon!’ — and  all  the  time  the  clock  yelling 
away  down  his  leg. 

“The  miners  were  yelling,  too;  some  of 
them  were  almost  rolling  on  the  floor.  We 
none  of  us  meant  to  be  rude  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  but  it  broke  him  up  altogether;  he 
went  right  off  that  night,  and  we  never  had 
the  finish  of  the  meeting.  Bobby-the-Clock 
kept  the  clock,  and  used  it  to  waken  him¬ 
self  in  the  mornings — he  was  always  a 
sleepy  beggar.  And  now'  he’s  gone  where 
he  won’t  want  clocks  to  waken  him  any 
more.” 

I  fastened  my  last  button  and  buckled 
my  belt.  It  w’as  not  supp>er-time  yet,  and 
we  had  already  fed,  so  we  w’ere  not  impa¬ 
tient.  We  sat  down  on  the  canv'as  beds 


that  had  been  allotted  to  us,  and  loo^  I 
about.  The  “dormitory”  w’as  a  nxielTl 
built  shed,  used  for  storing  goods,  and  ope  H 
on  one  side;  among  the  bags  and  bens  r 
w'ere  scattered  bush-made  stretchers,  c«.  ^ 
ered  with  sacks.  All  round  the  little  dear-  f 
ing  on  the  flat,  the  great,  menacing,  im.  m 
known  forest  stretched  its  hands;  it  nui 
me  think  of  people  crowding  and  shoulde. 
ing  round  about  an  accident.  And,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  parallel,  the  atmosphere  was  so  i 
still  and  confined  that  one  longed  to  cn  - 
out  “Back — stand  back,  and  give  us  air!  ? 

The  stars  that  had  been  abov'e  our  heads 
so  many  nights  were  before  us  now,  all 
dow'n  the  open  side  of  the  shed— the  unfor- 
ge table  stars  of  Papua,  glowing  like  tinv 
moons  in  the  velvet- violet  dark.  I  sat  and 
looked  and  smoked,  and  thought  the  “lonj, 
long  thoughts”  of  the  man  who  lives  in 
lonely  places.  .  .  . 

Many  and  many  a  year  they  had  been 
my  roof,  those  holding,  haunting  stars:  tl» 
had  me  fast;  they  would  not  let  me  go. 
They  were  more  faithful  to  me  than  wife* 
child  could  be;  they  had  been  my  friends 
when  friends  had  failed;  they  had  told  me 
things  beyond  the  tongue  of  men  and 
angels.  To-night,  they  looked  down  upon 
the  grave  of  poor,  harmless,  mind-bewilder¬ 
ed  Bobby-the-Clock:  how  soon,  I  wonda^d, 
and  where,  would  they  look  down  ipn 
mine.  .  .  . 

Diamond  or  no  diamond,  it  came  to  me 
then  that  the  stars  and  the  bush,  and  crud, 
beautiful  Papua,  had  got  me  for  good,  k 
man  may  make  a  fortune,  ten  times  over; 
but  if  he  is  not  made  of  the  clay  that  sticks 
to  gold  when  it  touches  it,  he  will  come 
back  where  he  belongs,  in  the  end. 

We  slept  that  night  as  sound  as  Bobby- 
the-Clock  himself  in  his  forest  bed  a  dozen 
yards  awaj’.  With  the  morning  came 
action  from  the  excitement  of  arriving:  we 
were  both  dead  tired,  and  could  do  nothing 
but  saunter  and  lie  about.  It  was  a  hard 
week’s  tramp  to  the  coast,  over  ugly  coun¬ 
try;  I  foresaw  that  we  should  have  to  put 
in  some  days  of  resting  before  we  could 
face  it.  Carriers,  too,  would  have  to  be  } 
found  somehow  or  other — if  necessary,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  among  the  boys  employed  by 
the  various  miners.  The  delay  was  un¬ 
pleasant  to  me,  knowing  what  risks  we  ran, 
but  I  did  not  see  what  else  we  could  do. 

There  were  many  more  men  about  the  | 
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store  to-day,  a  much  rougher-looking  lot 
(jjan  the  friends  of  the  late  Bobby-the- 
'  Clock.  A  dozen  or  so  of  them — bad  lots 
‘  from  odd  comers  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
had  failed  in  finding  pay  gold — seemed 
to  be  merely  loafing  about,  living  on  the 
storekeeper,  and  waiting  until  the  long- 
suffering  government  of  Papua  should  be 
driven  into  conveying  them  back  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  at  its  own  cost. 

They,  and  another  score  or  two  who  had 
found  a  little  gold,  were  drunk  together  as 
long  and  as  often  as  Burchell  would  let  them 
be;  they  hung  about  other  men’s  camps 
after  dark;  they  had  been  accused  of  shoot¬ 
ing  natives  who  were  friendly  to  us,  and 
thereby  laying  up  trouble  for  the  whole 
camp— they  were,  in  fine,  a  danger  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  field,  and  every  one  of  the 
decent,  quiet  old  hands  would  have  been 
aceedingly  glad  to  see  them  cleared  out. 

Neither  the  Marquis  nor  I  liked  this  com¬ 
pany,  so  we  kept  away  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  store,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  bathing  with  my  old 
mate  Hubbard  in  a  safe,  shallow  part  of 
the  Kilori  River.  At  least,  the  place  was 
safe  if  you  didn’t  go  into  it  one  by  one,  and 
if  you  kept  a  go^  look-out  for  alligators 
wMle  you  were  in. 

That  was  as  much  as  we  wanted.  You 
would  not  have  thought  that  such  a  simple 
matter  as  a  bathe  in  the  Kilori  River  could 
seriously  affect  any  one’s  fortunes.  But  the 
Sorcerer’s  Stone  was  never  put  into  quite 
so  much  danger  as  it  was  by  our  lazy  hour 
or  two  in  the  water  that  morning. 

What  brought  us  out  at  last  was  an  inci¬ 
dent  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  interior  of 
Papua,  but  none  the  less  unpleasant — the 
sudden  plunging  of  a  long  blackwood  spear, 
liberally  barbed,  into  the  sand  right  among 
us.  We  had  none  of  us  seen  it  coming,  but 
there  it  was,  quivering  with  the  impetus  of 
its  ffight,  and  showing  plainly  by  the  depth 
to  which  it  had  buried  itself  that  it  had 
been  thrown  with  force  sufficient  to  driv’e 
it  right  through  any  one  it  might  have  hit. 
And  as  the  opposite  bank  was  not  at  all 
far  away,  and  as  none  of  us  had  brought  a 
gun,  we  thought  it  best  to  clear  out  for  the 
store  as  rapidly  as  w’e  could.  There  was  a 
regular  scramble  after  our  clothes,  which 
had  all  fallen  in  a  heap;  but  we  were  dressed 
before  you  could  say  “One,  two,  three,  go!” 
and  away  after  our  arms  in  about  two  sec¬ 
onds  more. 


Of  course,  nothing  showed  up  when  we 
fired  into  the  bush;  but  we  sent  a  few  bul¬ 
lets  smashing  into  the  close-knit  lianas  and 
orchids,  just  as  an  e.xprcssion  of  opinion. 

I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  forget  that  af¬ 
ternoon.  It  was  one  of  the  awful  black 
days  that  one  experiences  at  times  about 
the  steaming  river  flats  of  Papua:  the  sky 
was  a  dark  lead-pencil  sort  of  color,  and 
seemed  to  sit  down  on  our  heads  like  the 
lid  of  a  hot  saucepan.  The  enormous  trees 
that  had  escaped  the  clearing,  and  stood 
about  at  its  edges,  lifted  their  endless  run 
of  naked  trunk  and  their  weird  sky-point¬ 
ing  branches  up  into  the  heights  of  the  sky, 
with  never  a  motion  or  a  tremor.  Their 
leaves,  far  up  beneath  the  iron  lid  of  the 
clouds,  were  as  still  as  photographs.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  clearing  had  the  unnatural¬ 
ly  dead  appearance  that  one  notices  in  a 
stereoscope — a  thing  that  always  seems  to 
me  like  the  ghosts  of  dead  scenes  and  places. 

As  for  the  heat,  it  was  just  the  next  thing 
to  unendurable,  and  would  have  been  quite 
unendurable  if  one  had  not  recollected  that 
scores  of  men  had  stood  it,  off  and  on,  for 
years. 

And  it  was  on  an  afternoon  such  as  this 
that  Burchell  gave  out  his  intention  of  hold¬ 
ing  an  auction  of  Bobby-the-Clock’s  effects, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  field.  The 
money,  of  course,  w’ould  be  sent  to  any  sur¬ 
viving  relatives  Bobby  might  be  found  to 
possess. 

The  Marquis  wanted  to  go  and  see  it, 
and  I  went  with  him,  though  I  was  not 
particularly  anxious  to  do  so.  Burchell  had 
arranged  to  lend  me  three  or  four  of  the 
carriers  belonging  to  the  store,  and  I  want¬ 
ed  to  get  my  packs  ready  and  prepare  for 
a  start  the  next  day,  or  the  next,  as  our 
condition  might  permit.  I  didn’t  fancy 
sleeping  any  longer  than  I  could  help  in  an 
open  shed  with  the  riffraff  of  Australia, 
while  the  Sorcerer’s  Stone  was  on  my  per¬ 
son — or  worse,  on  the  Marquis’s. 

There  were  several  days  of  utter  wikler- 
ness  between  us  and  the  coast,  along  the 
worst  of  tracks,  through  pathless,  unex¬ 
plored  forests,  full  of  natives  who  might  at 
any  time  turn  hostile.  That  sort  of  thing 
provided  far  too  many  ready-made  occa¬ 
sions  for  accident,  in  my  opinion — should 
any  one  want  an  accident  to  happen. 

i  have  said  that  Papua  is  not  a  lawless 
country,  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  not.  But 
there  are  things  that  affect  the  value  of 
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laws  and  principles  in  their  neighborhood, 
as  a  mountain  of  ironstone  affects  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  compasses  on  ships  that  pass  be¬ 
neath  it.  A  big  diamond  is  one  of  these. 
In  the  Sorcerer’s  Stone  we  had,  so  to  sp>eak, 
a  charge  of  moral  dynamite  that  was  ready 
at  any  moment  to  shatter  friendship,  hon¬ 
esty,  safety,  regard  for  human  life,  even  re¬ 
gard  for  a  man’s  own  precious  skin.  .  .  . 
There  was  not  a  bulwark  built  up  through 
aeons  of  evolution  against  the  savage  pas¬ 
sions  of  mankind  that  this  lump  of  crystal 
in  our  possession  could  not  send  flying  in 
a  second. 

Which  meant,  in  brief,  that  if  the  rabble 
at  present  p)olluting  the  Kilori  goldfield  got 
the  faintest  inkling  of  the  royal  fortune  we 
carried,  our  lives,  on  that  long  track  through 
the  lonely,  primeval  forests  dowm  to  the 
solitary',  unsettled  coast,  might  not  be  worth 
the  smallest  of  the  chips  that  the  w’heels  of 
busy  Amsterdam  one  day  would  send  flying 
from  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

I  was  thinking  about  this  a  good  deal, 
while  the  auction  went  on.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  themselves  did  not  interest  me  very 
much,  though  I  dare  say  the  Marquis  found 
them  amusing.  Bobby  -  the  -  Clock’s  old 
clothes,  his  cooking-pots,  his  tin  box,  his 
blankets,  were  put  up  and  bid  for;  and 
most  of  them  brought  very  little.  No  gold 
had  been  found  in  his  camp;  he  had  died 
of  fever,  and  was  quite  alone  when  he  pass¬ 
ed  out,  so  that  the  place  had  been  left  un¬ 
guarded  for  a  day  or  more  before  any  one 
found  him.  There  were  those  of  us  who 
thought  that  some  among  the  new’-chums 
might  have  told  where  Bobby’s  gold  had 
gone;  but  nothing  could  be  proved. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  auction,  all  in  all, 
would  scarce  produce  the  worth  of  a  couple 
of  pounds  to  send  to  Bobby-the-Clock’s  re¬ 
lations.  Then  the  celebrated  clock  itself 
was  put  up,  and  the  bidding  brightened  at 
once.  Most  of  the  old  miners  wanted  it  as 
a  souvenir,  and  some  of  the  new  ones  seem¬ 
ed  determined  to  get  it  out  of  spite — for 
there  w’as  much  bad  blood  between  the  two 
parties.  The  bidding  went  up  and  up,  till 
at  last  the  clock  was  knocked  down  to  my 
old  mate,  Hubbard,  for  no  less  than  two 
ounces — which,  at  the  price  of  the  Kilori 
gold,  was  worth  about  seven  pounds  eight. 

“I’ll  take  it  and  pay  for  it  now,”  said 
Hubbard,  reaching  out  for  his  property.  He 
put  it  on  the  counter  before  him  (we  were 
all  sitting  or  standing  about  the  bar,  with 


the  doors  and  windows  open  for  air  tht 
men  who  could  not  get  places  loafing  round  " 
the  wall)  and  looked  at  it. 

“Poor  old  Bobby!  I’ve  got  the  last  bit 
of  him,”  he  said.  “Two  ounces,  BurclMi|.t’« 
I’ve  just  about  that  on  me,  or  a  little  more  ^ 
Weigh  it  for  yourself.”  ’ 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  trousers  pod.  ^ 
et,  and  took  out  a  packet. 

“What’s  this?”  he  said.  “This  isn’t  my  ( 
gold.”  He  pulled  the  wrapper  off,  and  | 
flung  down  upon  the  table — the  Sorcerer j  I 
Stone.  I 

I  felt  my  heart  turn  over  and  do  a  somer-  1 
sault  inside  my  chest.  I  don’t  know  what  I 
I  looked  like,  but  nobody  was  noticing  me,  * 
so  it  did  not  matter.  Everybody  was  look  ] 
ing  at  the  great  crystal,  as  it  lay  there  on 
the  table,  like  a  double-ended  bit  d  a 
glass  chandelier.  Hubbard  stared  at  it  un-  * 
comprehendingly,  and  said,  “Where’s  my  « 
gold  gone  to?”  with  several  strong  exprti-  I 
sions.  ■ 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  felt  a  I 
small  heavy  parcel.  ...  Of  course!  I 
It  was  all  clear  to  me  now.  I  had  been  | 
carr\’ing  the  diamond  in  my  trousers  pock-  I 
et,  because  it  was  the  best  place  to  hide  it 
in  a  country  where  one  wore  so  few  dothe;  1 
as  one  did  about  the  Kilori.  Hubbard  and 
I  were  wearing  exactly  the  same  pattern  d 
rough  store-clothes;  we  had  got  them  miied 
when  we  dressed  together  in  a  hurr}-  dowi 
on  the  river-bank,  with  the  spear  that  the  , 
natives  had  thrown  at  us  sticking  in  the  i 
sand  at  our  elbows  to  liven  us  up.  .\ik1 
there  was  the  gem  that  the  Marquis  and  I 
had  been  concealing  all  these  weeks,  ahnost  . 
at  the  cost  of  our  lives,  lying  out  on  the 
bar  before  the  eyes  of  a  crowd  of  sharp;  j 
and  scamps  from  all  the  odd  comers  d  ^ 
Australia!  ’ 

One  thinks  quickly  in  moments  of  sud-  i 
den  emergency;  at  least,  if  one  doesn’t,  ok  = 
won’t  continue  thinking,  or  living,  long  in  ^ 
a  country  like  Papua.  I  saw  that  there  m  i 
nothing  for  it  but  bluff  to  carry  us  through,  p 
Giving  the  Marquis  a  kick  under  the  table.  JT 
to  warn  him  that  the  affair  was  best  left  to  t 
me  (he  had  taken  the  incident  with  wonder-  B 
ful  coolness),  I  stretched  out  my  handcar^  a 
lessly,  and  remarked:  if 

“WTiy,  that’s  my  crystal;  where  did  you 
get  it?” 

I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed  for  a  , 
quiet  w'ord  with  Hubbard,  whom  I  knew  I  ■ 
could  trust;  but  there  was  no  chance  of 


that,  so  I  had  to  do  as  best  I  could. 

The  thing  was  so  enormous  for  a  dia¬ 
mond,  and  so  glass-like  in  appearance, 
here  in  the  dim  light  of  the  bar,  that 
I  thought  it  might  pass  as  a  mere 
curio,  if  only  I  could  keep  my  nerve. 

“I  don’t  know  where  I  got  it,  but 
I  do  know  my  gold  isn’t  in  my 
pocket,”  grumbled  Hubbard,  feeling 
all  over  himself. 

I  handed  over  the  little  bag  of  dust. 

“Here  it  is.  I  reckon  you  and  I 
must  have  got  each  other’s  clothes 
when  we  were  bathing,”  I  said. 

Hubbard  took  the  gold,  and  opened 
it,  “Weigh  out  two  ounces;  there’s 
near  three  there,”  he  said. 

The  storekeeper  took  the  bag,  and 
pwured  part  of  its  contents  into  the 
scales.  “That’s  a  fine  cr)’’stal,”  he  said, 
looking  curiously  at  the  great  diamond  as 
it  lay  on  the  rough,  hacked  coimter  of  the 
bar.  “Where  did  you  get  it?” 

I  did  not  altogether  like  the  wayin  w’hich 
the  bloated,  evdl  faces  of  the  new-chum 
crowd  turned  toward  me  as  I  answered. 

“Got  it  out  of  a  sorcerer’s  charm-bag  in 
Kata-Kata,”  I  said,  reaching  out  for  the 
gem.  “It’s  rather  pretty,  and  they  made  a 


CELEBRATED  CLOCK  ITSELF  WAS  PUT  UP,  AKD 
THE  BIDDING  BRIGHTENED  AT  ONCE. 

great  puri-puri  of  it  down  there.  Some  of 
the  museums  do\vn  South  will  give  quite  a 
lot  for  good  charms.” 

A  dirty,  hairy  man  in  tom  moleskins  let 
out  a  sudden  cackling  laugh.  “Let’s  have 
a  look,”  he  said. 

I  handed  it  over  at  once,  though  my  fin¬ 
gers  felt  as  if  they  were  glued  to  the  stone. 
The  day  was  so  black,  and  the  bar  so 
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ill-lighted,  that  I  did  not  think  the  diamond, 
imcut  as  it  was,  would  give  out  any  of  those 
sudden  rays  that  had  first  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Marquis  and  myself.  And  if 
you  did  not  catch  it  when  it  was  shooting 
green  and  violet  and  red,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a  common 
bit  of  quartz. 

Unless  by  chance  there  happ)ened  to  be 
a  gem  expert  among  the  crowd — one  never 
knew. 

I  stole  a  cautious  glance  at  the  Marquis. 
He  looked  perfectly  unconcerned;  he  was 
not  even  watching  the  diamond.  He  had 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  started  smoking.  His 
face,  a  little  pinker  and  a  little  plump>er  to¬ 
day  than  yesterday,  showed  no  emotion 
beyond  a  slight  shade  of  boredom  with  the 
whole  proceedings. 

Meantime,  the  hairy  man  was  handling 
the  diamond,  weighing,  turning,  and  squint¬ 
ing  at  it.  He  abandoned  it  in  a  minute  or 
two,  at  the  request  of  another  tough-look¬ 
ing  customer  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar, 
who  called  out,  “Throw  it  over!”  and  the 
hairy  man  threw.  After  that,  it  was  chuck¬ 
ed  about  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  cricket- 
ball  among  the  men,  most  of  whom  were 
half  or  more  than  half  drunk  by  this  time 
—  pausing  occasionally  in  its  wild  flight, 
as  one  or  another  kept  it  to  take  another 
look.  .  .  . 

I  bit  a  piece  of  the  inner  side  of  my  lip 
right  through,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  held 
out  not  so  much  as  a  finger  to  check  the 
stone’s  career. 

“Say!  did  this  come  from  the  Aikora  by 
any  chance?”  suddenly  yelled  a  gray,  dilapi¬ 
dated  creature  with  r^  eyes  and  ragged 
beard,  who  was  sitting  on  a  case  of  goods, 
being  too  far  intoxicated  to  stand.  “There’s 
blue  clay  on  the  Ai — Aikora.” 

“I  tell  you,”  I  said,  wearily,  “I  got  it  in 
Kata-Kata — black-soil  swamp  country,  if 
you  want  to  know.  What’s  that  got  to  do 
with  it?” 

The  red-eyed  man  essayed  to  answer,  but 
a  wave  of  intoxication  mounted  to  his  brain, 
and  he  replied  in  words  that  were  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  himself  alone.  He  would  not  let  go 
the  stone,  however.  The  rest  of  the  men 
seemed  to  have  lost  interest  in  it  by  this 
time,  and  the  dusk,  which  was  now'  darken¬ 
ing  dowm  in  the  stifling  gloom  of  the  bar, 
seemed  to  promise  me  a  chance  of  slipping 
quietly  away. 

But  the  red-eyed  man  held  on  to  the 


stone.  His  words  remained  unintelligible* 
he  managed,  however,  to  rise  from  his  seat 
and  stagger  round  to  the  back  of  the  bar 
helping  himself  to  more  liquor,  and  smash¬ 
ing  about  with  his  hands  among  the  glasses 
for  a  considerable  time.  By  the  coolness 
with  which  Burchell  received  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  I  judged  the  red-eyed  man  was  better 
able  to  pay  for  his  fun  than  appearances 
might  suggest. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  final  stage  ar¬ 
rived.  He  staggered  against  the  wall,  mut¬ 
tered,  and  sank  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  the 
Sorcerer’s  Stone  dropping  from  his  pulpy 
hand  as  he  fell.  The  storekeeper,  with  a 
bored  expression,  came  forward  to  carry  him 
out  into  the  air.  I  volunteered  to  help,  and 
took  care  to  slip  the  stone  into  my  pocket 
again,  as  I  lifted  the  drunkard’s  limply- 
hanging  knees.  We  took  him  on  to  the 
veranda,  and  dropp>ed  him  on  the  earthen 
floor,  his  head  on  a  sack. 

“Drinking  himself  into  the  jumps,  he 
is,”  observ^  the  wooden  -  faced  Burchell. 
“Now  to-morrow,  like  as  not,  he  won’t  re¬ 
member  a  mortal  thing  about  this  after¬ 
noon.  He’ll  forget  where  he’s  put  his  gold 
some  of  these  days;  he’s  drunk  his  mind 
half  away.  Have  a  whisky  with  me?” 

“Not  after  that,”  I  said,  and  walked 
away. 

The  Marquis  escaped  and  followed  me  in 
a  minute  or  two.  In  the  dusk  of  the  goods 
shed  where  the  beds  w'ere,  he  fell  upon  my 
neck — and  it  was  no  joke  to  have  a  man  of 
his  size  making  a  locket  of  himself  about 
your  jugular  vein — and  cried: 

“Splendid!  Magnificent!  I  felicitate  you, 
my  friend!  y'ou  have  saved  us  both  two. 
You  have  the  ingenious  soul,  the  spiritual 
mind — you  are  what  they*  call  a  bull\'-boy! 
Look,  if  that  heap  of  misfortunates  had 
found  out,  we  would  have  had  a  sudden 
death  hanging  on  the  end  of  every*  minute 
till  w'e  get  back!” 

“Not  so  bad  as  that,  perhaps,”  I  said. 
“Still,  we’re  well  out  of  it.  I  wasn’t  afraid 
of  the  old  New  Guinea  lot:  in  the  first 
place,  they  mostly  w'ouldn’t  know  a  double¬ 
brilliant-cut  Culiinan  if  they  found  it  in 
their  soup — they’re  gold-diggers,  and  no 
more  —  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
w’ouldn’t  have  turned  dog  on  us,  at  least 
none  of  them  that  I  know.  But  this  ‘rush’ 
crowd  gets  me  altogether;  it’s  the  worst  lot 
we’ve  ever  had  in  New  Guinea.  Do  you 
think  you  could  travel  to-morrow?” 
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“I  don’t  know  if  I  can,  but  assuredly  I 
will,”  said  the  Marquis  cheerfully.  And  so 
it  was  settled. 

The  next  morning  my  companion  woke 
me  up  very  early,  complaining  of  headache. 
He  was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  extremely 
temperate,  and  the  small  amount  of  bad 
whisky  he  had  taken  for  politeness’  sake 
while  looking  on  at  the  auction  the  day  be¬ 
fore  had  been  quite  enough  tc  upset  him. 

I  told  him  that  he  had  better  go  across  to 
the  bar  and  get  himself  some  soda-water; 
Burchell  would  not  be  up,  but  he  could  get 
the  keys  and  help  himself.  Then  I  turned 
over  for  another  sleep. 

I  had  hardly  dozed  off  when  the  Marquis 
came  back,  looking  strangely  pale  in  the 
yellow  sunrise  light. 

“Flint,  get  up!”  he  said.  “Come  out  to 
me.” 

He  certainly  looked  unlike  himself.  I 
wondered  if  he  were  going  to  be  ill.  SlifH 
ping  on  some  clothes,  I  followed  him  out 
into  the  clearing,  where  the  black,  oozy  soil 
sank  down  under  our  feet  after  the  night’s 
fierce  rain,  and  the  pools  were  sending  out 
unwholesome  steam  in  the  growing  warmth 
of  day. 

“VVhat’s  to  pay  now?”  I  said. 

The  Marquis  looked  all  round,  and  then 
replied,  in  a  cautious  half-whisjjer:  “Flint, 
God-of-my-Gods,  he  has  engraved  all  the 
glass!” 

“Who  has  engraved  what  glass?  Are  you 
crazy?”  I  asked.  “Did  you  get  that  soda- 
water?  This  place  is  fairly  soaking  in 
whisky — seems  it’s  you  now.” 

“You  mistake  yourself — I  am  not  drunk. 
It  is  that  red-eyed  man  I  talk  of.  Last 
night,  when  he  walk  about  behind  the  bar 
with  that  stone,  he  has  cut  all  the  glass 
with  it.” 

“Burchell  says  he  never  remembers  any¬ 
thing  next  day,”  I  said,  not  seeing  the  full 
force  of  what  had  happened. 

“That  may  be,  but  when  Burchell  come 
into  the  bar  by  a  little,  he  shall  see  it,  and 
all  the  men  who  shall  drink  out  of  those  glass 
they  shall  see,  and,  my  word,  the  jig  is  up!” 

“You’re  right,  Marky,  it  will  be,”  I  said 
seriously.  “Seems  to  me  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  clear  off  right  away.” 

“No,  that’s  a  cabbage-head  thing  to  do, 
my  Flint.  We  are  too  near,  if  some  of  them 
b^ns  to  think.  No,  it  is  for  you,  or  for 
me,  to  get  very  much  drunk  very  quick, 
and  smash  all  that  glass  in  one  blow!” 


“Let’s  go  and  have  a  look,”  I  said. 

It  was  only  too  true.  The  whisky,  like 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  must  have  “jjut  strange 
memories  in  the  head”  of  the  red-eyed  man, 
whom  I  now  suspected  to  have  had  more 
exp>erience  of  stones  than  the  rest.  He  had 
scratched  and  cut  two  or  three  bottles  and 
a  number  of  glasses  in  a  way  that  could 
not  possibly  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
that  could  not,  either,  have  been  mistaken 
for  anything  but  the  work  of  a  diamond. 
There  are  some  things  that  will  scratch  glass 
fairly  well,  but  nothing  on  earth  that  will 
cut  into  it  clear  and  deep  and  clean,  save 
the  king  of  precious  stones. 

We  stood  there  in  the  half-light  of  the 
ugly,  slab-built  room,  that  w’as  all  stale  with 
dregs  of  drink,  and  littered  with  rubhidi, 
straw,  and  paper — looking  at  each  other. 

“There  isn’t  much  time  to  waste,”  I  said. 
“Which  of  us  is  going  to  do  it?” 

“My  friend,  it  is  I  who  make  this  sacri¬ 
fice,”  said  the  Marquis  solemnly.  “1 
haven’t  no  doubt  that  you  could  get  intox¬ 
icated  if  I  asked  you  in  the  name  of  friend¬ 
ship - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  could  manage  that 
much,”  I  said.  “Though  I’m  not  a  drink¬ 
ing  man.  Marky,  and  never  have  been.” 

“But  I  do  not  ask.  Because,  you  see, 
Flint,  you  are  brave,  but  you  are  not  artist. 
Now  me,  I  am  both  the  two.  I  can  act- 
name  of  a  little  good  man,  but  I  can  act! 
You  have  seen  me,  in  the  dance — if  I  had 
not  been  noble,  I  had  been  the  most  cele 
brate  actor  in  Europe.” 

“That’s  right:  I’ll  allow  you  can  act,”  1 
said. 

“And  see,  if  you  were  to  do  this  thing, 
you  would  not  do  it  as  an  artist:  you 
would  quite  simply  get  drunk,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  strong  man’s  rage,  you  should  kill 
some  one,  but  you  should  not  keep  the  head 
cool  to  destroy  this  evidence  here.  So  I  am 
drunk.  In  two  minute,  I  sacrifice  my  char¬ 
acter.  You  shall  see.” 

I  did  see. 

I  do  not  think,  while  I  still  hold  on  to 
life,  I  shall  ever  forget  the  scene  that  took 
place  in  the  bar  of  the  Kilori  goldfield,  there, 
in  the  early  sunrise,  with  the  Papuan  car¬ 
riers  coming  in  singing  to  their  mornings 
work,  and  the  giant  Gaura  pigeons,  in  the 
bush  outside,  beginning  to  toll  their  golden 
bells.  It  was  a  quiet  spot  enough  at  six 
o’clock:  at  five  minutes  past,  it  was  pande¬ 
monium.  The  Marquis  went  outside  to  find 
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a  miner’s  pick;  came  back  with  it,  looked  time,  all  the  incriminating  glass  was  gone, 
about  him,  spat  deliberately  on  his  hands,  The  murder  of  a  man,  I  think,  would 
“to  envulgarize  himself,”  as  he  e.xplained,  have  been  looked  up)on  more  calmly  than 
seized  the  pick,  uttered  a  madman’s  yell,  the  murder  of  a  cask  of  beer,  up  here  on 
and  went  berserk  on  the  spot.  the  Kilori  goldfield,  a  long  week  from  the 

It  was  exactly  like  poking  a  stick  into  an  coast.  But  this  last  exploit  was  never  car- 
ants’  nest.  You  find  a  quiet  little  hill  of  ried  through.  With  one  accord,  the  miners 
baked  clay,  with  nothing  stirring  round  flung  themselves  upon  the  handle  of  the 
about:  you  smash  into  it  with  your  boot-  pick  and  dragged  it  down.  They  dragged 
heel,  or  a  bit  of  w’attle,  and  instantly  the  the  Marquis  down  next,  by  sheer  force  of 
earth  is  covered  in  every  direction  with  a  numbers,  and  sat  upon  him. 
scrambling,  scurrying  crowd,  all  bent  on  He  did  not  resist.  I  caught  another  light- 
knowing  what  has  caused  the  disturb-  ning  wink  from  underneath  the  surging  pile, 
ance.  and  I  did  my  best  to  get  the  miners  off. 

That  was  what  occurred  at  the  Kilori  “He’ll  be  all  right  now  if  you  let  him 
goldfield  store  on  that  peaceful,  beautiful  alone,”  I  declared.  “I’ve  often  known  him 
southeast  season  morning,  with  the  birds  like  this,  and  when  it’s  over,  it’s  over.  After 
singing,  and  the  river  gently  flowing  just  all,  he’s  only  done  for  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
outside,  and  the  sun  coming  up  above  the  whisky  and  a  few  tumblers.” 
trees  to  look  down  on  another  day.  The  “Where’s  what  he’s  drunk,  to  make  him 
storekeejaer  jumped  out  of  his  bed,  and  ran  like  this?”  yelled  the  insulted  storekeeper, 
into  the  bar,  pajama-clad;  the  cooky-boys  “He’s  got  to  pay  for  all  he  took,  and  all  he 
scuttled  in  from  the  kitchen,  and  peered  done.  Marquis!  A  nice  sort  of  Marquis  he 
round  the  corner  of  the  doorway,  wonder-  is,  I  don’t  think!” 

eyed;  the  miners  and  the  new-chums  and  “He  took  a  bottle  to  his  room  with  him 
the  hangers-on  of  the  camp  all  came  run-  last  night,”  I  said  hastily.  “It  doesn’t  take 
ning  as  fast  as  they  could,  some  with  blan-  much  to  make  him  like  this — he  has  no 
kets  still  hanging  round  their  necks,  to  see  head.  You’ll  be  paid  all  right,  Burchell — 
what  was  going  on.  They  were  used  to  he’s  got  any  amount  of  money.” 
rows  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  store,  but  “Let  him  up,  boys,”  ordered  the  store- 
not  to  the  sort  of  row  that  the  Marquis  keeper.  The  diggers  got  off,  reluctantly, 
kicked  up — doing  it,  as  he  afterward  e.x-  and  left  the  Marquis  on  the  floor,  breath- 
plained  to  me,  “in  artist.”  ing  hard,  and  looking  wild. 

If  I  had  not  known  the  truth,  I  should  “Come  and  lie  down  somewhere,”  I  said, 
have  thought  him  not  only  intoxicated,  but  “We’ve  got  to  make  a  start  to-day,  and 
mad.  His  gigantic  figure,  clad  in  pink  and  you  won’t  be  fit.  Come  on.”  . 
yreen  pajamas,  seemed  to  fill  the  store;  he  I  led  him  off,  reeling  and  staggering  real- 
had  at  least  a  dozen  arms  and  legs,  and  istically,  and  falling  on  my  neck  in  a. mimic 
every  one  of  them  smashed  everx’^thing  it  drunken  frenzy  of  affection.  He  kept  it  up 
touched.  The  canvas  chairs  were  trampled  till  we  reached  the  sleeping-shed — empty 
as  though  by  an  elephant.  The  rickety  bar,  now — and  then  drew  himself  erect,  and  be- 
built  up  of  whisky  cases,  went  like  a  match-  came  more  dignified  and  Marquisatorial 
box.  He  leaped  the  remnants,  and  swung  than  I  should  have  thought  any  man  could 
his  pick  along  the  shelf  where  the  glasses  be,  in  bare  feet  and  pink  pajamas, 
st^.  Not  one  of  them  survived.  He  “I  have  sacrificed  myself,”  he  said.  “My 
seized  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  each  hand,  and  character,  she  is  gone.  But  procrastination 

slung  the  two  half  across  the  clearing.  is  the  steed  that  is  stolen;  I  have  act  at 

“Oh,  my  Lord!  Oh,  my  Lord!”  the  store-  once,  and  we  are  saved.” 
keeper  kept  saying.  “Who’s  to  pay  for  “You  stop  there,  and  don’t  get  well  too 
fWs?”  quick,  in  case  any  one  comes  back,”  I  said. 

“Stop  him!”  yelled  the  miners,  as  they  “I’m  off  to  get  our  packs  ready  and  the 
saw  the  whisky  begin  to  go.  carriers  under  w’ay.  The  sooner  we  get  out 

The  Marquis  shot  me  a  glance  as  he  of  this,  the  better,  Marky.  I  want  the  so- 

swung  his  pick  above  a  cask  of  beer,  and  I  ciety  of  a  few  nice  restful  cannibals,  to  quiet 

will  swear  there  was  a  wink  in  it.  By  this  down  my  nerves.” 

The  final  adventure  in  the  quest  of  “The  Sorcerer’s  Stone”  will  appear  in  the  March  number. 


HE  Germans  have  hit  upon  an 
excellent  way  of  putting  the  spot¬ 
light  on  the  sands  of  time  and 
showing  up  the  important  foot¬ 
steps  there.  They  make  the  lives  of  great 
men  into  moving  pictures.  Very  soon  we 
are  to  have  Martin  Luther’s  life  on  the 
movie  screen,  .\lready  we  have  what  is 
called  the  “Life  and  Works  of  Richard 
Wagner.” 

It  sounds  heavy  enough  to  be  gath¬ 
ering  dust  on  the  book-shelves,  but  it  is 
really  an  absorbing  story,  and  many  people 


to  whom  Wagner  has  been  only  a  baseball 
name  are  becoming  acquainted  with  a  rather 
small  man  wich  a  big  jaw  and  a  gentle  face, 
who  led  a  tumultuous  life  among  pictur¬ 
esque  surroundings,  wrote  great  operas,  be¬ 
came  the  favorite  of  a  king,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  never  paid  his  debts. 

It  makes  an  exceedingly  uscdul  form  of 
jxjpular  biography.  The  imj^ortant  thing 
about  Wagner  is  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
operas,  and  if  everybody  learns  that,  with 
something  about  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written  to  make  the  fact 
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vind,  the  biography  has  done  its  part.  The 
rest  is  in  the  operas  themselves,  where  any 
one  who  wants  to  know  why  Wagner  is  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  who  ever  lived,  can 
go  and  find  it.  A  creative  artist’s  gift  to 
the  world  is  his  work,  and  the  nearer  his 
work  is  to  greatness  the  less  need  is  there 
for  seeking  the  meaning  of  it  through  the 
facts  of  his  life. 

The  Wagner  movies  give  a  naive  picture 
of  Wagner’s  career.  Frau  Cosima  had  a 
hand  in  their  preparation,  so  one  may  infer 
that  they  have  her  approval.  There  is 


nothing  in  them  to  satisfy  anybody’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Master’s  various  love-affairs, 
about  which  so  many  people  have  fussed  so 
unnecessarily;  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  the 
little  weaknesses  that  must  have  made  liv¬ 
ing  with  the  great  composer  a  trial  to  the 
spirit.  Between  the  pictures  and  his  own 
autobiography  the  kind  of  figure  Wagntr 
wished  to  cut  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  seems 
likely  to  have  its  way.  And  why  not?  The 
man  who  wrote  “Die  Meistersinger”  and 
“Tristan”  and  the  “Ring”  may  assume  an}- 
ix)se  to  the  world  he  pleases.  People  who 
are  curious  about  the  actual  workings  of 
his  artistic  temperament  will  have  to  go  to 
sources  that  haven’t  been  so  reverent!}- 
edited. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  artists  who,  in 
si)ite  of  all  they  could  do,  remain  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  their  work.  If  a  w  riter  who 
knows  his  business  can  clap  them  between 
book  covers  or  on  to  the  stage  they  make 
strangely  fascinating  figures,  for  there  one 
can  watch  selected  g}’rations  of  their  tem¬ 
peraments  w  ithout  having  to  live  w  ith  them. 
It  is  always  fun  to  watch  those  queer  beings 
who  follow  the  “arts,”  and  observe  how 
they  beha\'e  in  the  w  ilds  of  their  ow  n  pri¬ 
vate  lives.  Sometimes,  when  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  unusual  truthfulness,  we  find 
that  they  are  not  essentially  ver}-  different 
from  anybody  else. 

After  the  long  wave  of  crime  plays  and 
the  noisy  breaker  of  sex  plays,  there  has 
come  a  plashing  little  wavelet  of  tempera¬ 
ment  plays.  There  was  a  forerunner  of  it 
last  year  in  “Romance” — that  e.xasperating 
.  drama  wherein  w  e  were  supposed  to  see 
beauty  and  justice  in  the  spectacle  of  a  dod¬ 
dering  old  gentleman,  surrounded  by  hon¬ 
ors  and  a  loving  family,  complacently  senti¬ 
mentalizing  over  the  flattering  fact  that  a 
woman  had  loved  him  enough  to  be  true  to 
him  all  her  life  and  die,  when  old  age  came 
upon  her,  in  pitiful  loneliness.  It  was  a 
wicked  thing  to  set  before  people  w  ho  think 
anything  that  makes  them  weep  must  have 
the  truth  of  God  in  it.  But  it  contained 
one  character,  the  combined  creation  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Sheldon  and  Doris  Keane,  that  was 
the  best  thing  either  of  them  has  ever  done. 
Cavalini  set  a  high  mark  for  the  tempera¬ 
mental  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  season. 

Temperament  is  a  shifty  thing  to  define, 
particularly  when  you  use  “artistic”  with 
it,  which  offers  shelter  to  every  erratic  twist 
that  ever  afflicted  human  nature.  There 
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was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  was 
the  Belasco  standard,  when  an  actress’s 
lung  power  was  the  chief  slogan  of  her  tem¬ 
perament.  Even  now,  whenever  Bernhardt 
makes  a  farewell  tour  of  America,  her  audi¬ 
ence  responds  instantly  every  time  that 
voice  of  gold  works  up  to  a  good  fortissimo. 
A  large  part  of  them  haven’t  understood  a 
word  of  it,  but  the  end  of  the  crescendo  al¬ 
ways  means  a  burst  of  applause,  and  they 
say  among  themselves: 

“My,  but  she’s  got  temperament!  But 
did  you  have  any  idea  she  was  so  fat?” 

In  general,  however,  something  more  sub¬ 
tle  than  mere  noise  is  required  nowadays. 
Slapping  a  good  and  faitMul  servant  may 
be  an  indication  of  being  a  great  artist — 
Doris  Keane  did  something  of  that  kind  in 
“Romance”  and  Henrietta  Crosman  does  it 
in  “The  Tongues  of  Men.”  So  may  be  an 
irresponsible  attitude  toward  all  matters  in¬ 
volving  money.  Invariably  a  good,  round 
lie,  if  you’re  not  old-fashioned  enough  to 
call  it  ishonesty,  can  find  refuge  under  the 
cloak  of  a  temperament,  though  it  is  not 
safe  always  to  assume  that  the  temjjera- 
ment  is  artistic.  To  judge  from  “General 
John  Regan,”  it  may  be  merely  Irish. 

WHY  ARTISTS  HAVE  TEMPERAMENT 

It  kn’t  so  hard,  though,  to  make  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  that  poor,  abused  old  term  from  the 
plays  that  are  concerning  themselves  with 
it  at  present,  and  maybe  the  definition  will 
do  for  artistic  temperaments  in  general. 
Take  an  artist — a  maker  of  books  or  plays 
or  music  or  pictures,  or  an  interpreter  of  the 
plays  or  music  some  one  else  has  made;  get 
him  away  from  his  work,  and  probably  he 
won’t  be  any  more  different  from  other  peo¬ 
ple  than  anybody  is  different  from  other 
people. 

But  try  to  get  at  him  when  he  is  at 
work,  with  the  stuff  of  his  brain  and  the 
skill  of  his  hands  and  the  impulse  to  create 
that  God  put  in  him.  He  is  far  off,  in  a 
world  of  his  own.  There  are  a  million  ways 
of  dragging  him  back — beating  him  over 
the  head,  or  ringing  the  telephone-bell,  or 
humming  out  of  tune.  But  there  is  no  way 
of  breaking  into  it:  that  world  is  his,  and 
you  and  your  affairs  can  no  more  make  a 
place  in  it  than  you  can  build  a  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

And  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  more  im¬ 
portant  world  to  him  than  the  one  in  which 


he  loves  his  loved  ones  and  eats  his 

Such  absorption,  even  for  only  a  little 
while  each  day,  in  an  inner,  creative  world 
like  this,  where  heightened  emotions  are 
among  the  strongest  powers  at  work,  must 
have  a  big  effect  on  a  man’s  every-day  na-  • 
ture,  and  the  results  of  it  we  jumble  to¬ 
gether  and  call  his  artistic  temperament 
They  may  seem  terribly  erratic  and  strange 
sometimes,  but  they  are  not  fundamentally 
different  from  the  things  that  any  mans 
chief  interest  does  to  him.  A  study  of  the 
artistic  temperament  really  boils  itself  down 
to  a  study  of  character,  which  is  the  diffi¬ 
cult  business  a  half-dozen  of  the  new  plays 
are  concerned  with — or  ought  to  be. 

It  is  a  ticklish  job,  writing  a  play  that  is 
chiefly  a  study  of  character.  For  centuries 
the  accepted  idea  of  a  play  has  been  that 
it  should  tell  a  story  by  means  of  people  in 
action.  In  the  best  drama  the  story'  had  to 
be  determined  by  character,  but  after  all 
the  story  was  the  important  thing.  Som^ 
body  once  figured  out  how  many  possible 
plots  there  were  in  the  world — an  appalling¬ 
ly  small  number,  whatever  it  was.  Plots 
are  the  backbone  of  play-stories,  and  an 
ingenious  manipulation  of  characters  may 
twist  them  into  an  appearance  of  novelty. 
But  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  character  for 
character’s  sake  can  not  bother  too  much 
with  twisting  about  old  plots,  so  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  plot 
can  be  lopped  off  and  still  leave  what  will 
be  acceptable  as  a  play. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  BEING  AN 
ACTOR 

One  of  the  interesting  plays  that  came 
along  early  in  the  fall  was  a  translation  from 
the  Hungarian  called  “Where  Ignorance  is 
Bliss.”  The  only  excuse  for  it,  outside  of 
some  amusing  dialogue,  was  the  study  it 
made  of  an  actor  and  actress  who  were  hus¬ 
band  and  wife.  The  business  and  art  of  act¬ 
ing,  w'ith  its  continual  need  of  making  one’s 
own  nature  into  the  semblance  of  some¬ 
body  else’s  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vanity 
that  comes  from  always  having  to  test  one’s 
success  by  the  approval  of  an  audience  on 
the  other,  is  apt  to  do  odd  things  to  one’s 
character.  Many  books  and  a  few  dramas 
have  tried  to  show  the  effects  of  acting  on 
actors  and  actresses,  but  I  can  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  that  w'as  so  successful  in  that  one 
respect  as  this  play.  It  was  a  brilliant  ex- 
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position  of  character.  But  the  plot  was  not  Tante  herself  doesn't  show  up  in  the  foot 
strong  enough  to  carry  it.  The  play  was  lights  as  a  very  impressive  figure.  She  is 
withdrawn  after  less  than  three  weeks.  merely  a  comedy  character,  not  a  study  in 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
/TANTE” 

Two  or  three  years  ago 
there  appeared  a  remark¬ 
able  novel  called  “Tante,” 
by  .\nne  Douglas  Sedgwick. 
It  gave  a  picture  of  a  world- 
famous  pianist,  a  brilliant, 
adorable  woman  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  inside  a  monstrously 
selfish  egotist,  utterly  spoil¬ 
ed  by  the  adulation  her  art 
had  brought  her.  The  story- 
told  of  how  her  ward  grew 
from  a  blind  adoration  of 
her  to  a  cruel  realization  of 
her  real  character.  The  re¬ 
markable  part  of  the  book 
was  the  clean-cut  analysis 
of  Madame  Okraska. 

Haddon  Chambers  has 
made  a  play  out  of  this 
book.  Mr.  Chambers  can 
write  plays  that  make  people 
laugh,  like  “The  Tyranny  of 
Tears,”  and  plays  that  make 
people  cry,  like  “Passers- 
By”— two  examples  that 
show  clearly  enough  his  skill 
as  a  stage  craftsman.  But 
he  took  on  himself  more 
than  a  play-wright’s  job 
when  he  set  about  putting 
"T ante’  ’  on  the  stage.  Mer¬ 
cedes  Okraska  needs  the  four 
or  five  hundred  book  pages 
for  her  proper  delineation. 
.\  three  hours’  play  hasn’t 
the  time — to  say  nothing  of 
the  means — for  the  subtle 
side-lights  by  which  a  nov¬ 
elist  can  illuminate  his  crea¬ 
tions.  So  “Tante”  seems 
pretty  thin  stuff  to  any  one 
who  has  read  the  book. 
People  who  haven’t  read 
the  book  must  have  a  hard 
time  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  cause  and  effect  be¬ 
tween  Madame' s  career  and 
her  private  life.  The  play 
gives  them  no  help  at  all. 
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temperament.  She  is  clever  and  amusing, 
without  a  hint  of  the  volcano  that  Tante 
really  was.  She  never  fools  anybody  in  the 
play  who  isn’t  a  fool  anyway.  There  is 
nothing  about  her  to  stamp  her  as  a  great 
musician — she  has  only  the  kind  of  genius 
which  the  Bard  of  Manhattan  calls  an  in¬ 
finite  capacity  for  giving  pains.  Ethel  Bar¬ 
rymore  seems  to  have  imagined  her  as  a 
gorgeous,  .\ngora  pussy-cat  sort  of  creature, 
with  a  miraculous  sense  of  humor  that 
somehow  managed  to  take  in  even  her  own 
weaknesses;  and  she  embodied  that  con¬ 
ception  with  the  charm  and  skill  that  make 
her  one  of  the  most  important  of  American 
actresses.  But  it  is  no  more  Miss  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  Tante  than  it  is  Lydia  Pinkham. 
The  fault  was  Mr.  Chambers’s. 

The  character  that  does  step  right  out  of 
the  book  is  Miss  Scrotlon,  the  oil-and- vine¬ 
gar  little  celebrity-hunter.  It  was  e.xcellent- 
ly  acted  by  Haidee  Wright,  who  came  over 
from  England  to  be  the  Painted  Lady  in 
the  first  American  production  of  “The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back’’  and  did  not 
come  over,  to  our  loss,  to  be  the  first-act 
heroine  in  “Milestones.” 

How  do  playwrights  dare  to  put  great 
(jianists  and  singers  on  the  stage?  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  may  say  that  her  heroine 
“then  sat  down  and  talked  brilliantly  for 
fifteen  minutes”  and  make  people  believe 
that  perhaps  the  wonderful  lady  really  did; 
but  when  Ethel  Bariymore  sits  down  to 
play  Chopin,  or  Henrietta  Crosman  stands 
up  to  sing  “La  Boheme,”  where  can  you 
find  an  audience  that  will  think  for  an  in¬ 
stant  it  is  listening  to  the  idol  of  two  con¬ 
tinents?  That  is  a  pity,  for  the  final  cur¬ 
tain  of  “The  Tongues  of  Men,”  with  the 
heroine  saying  “I  will  sing  for  you”  and  then 
not  singing  at  all,  spoiled  a  fine  illusion. 

A  GOOD  PART  AND  A  NEAR  PLAY 

“The  Tongues  of  Men”  is  about  a  grand- 
opera  singer,  and  her  struggles  against  the 
superstition  that  [leople  in  her  profession  are 
fascinating  but  wicked.  It  somehow  just 
misses  being  a  truly  good  play.  It  is  built 
with  some  skill,  it  has  plenty  of  bright  lines, 
its  plea  for  charity  is  imjwrtant  and  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  it  contains  some  excellent  charac¬ 
terization.  Jane  Bartlett  seems  a  quite 
natural  product  of  her  career,  even  to  the 
slapping  of  Julie. 

For  people  who  are  interested  in  that 


sort  of  thing  it  is  imjwrtant  to  know  that  the 
heroine  of  “The  Tongues  of  Men."  because 
she  sings  in  an  opera  that  clergymen  de¬ 
nounce  from  their  pulpits,  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  Madame  Fremstad.  The  same 
perspicacity  might  much  more  reasonably 
have  selected  Alary  Garden  as  the  original 
of  Jane  Bartlett- -  Sind  still  be  just  as  fatuous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Caq)enter,  who 
wrote  the  play,  created  a  character  that 
doesn’t  need  to  be  hitched  up  to  any  inter¬ 
preter  of  Salome  at  all  to  prove  its  effective¬ 
ness.  Wherever  he  may  have  got  his  ma¬ 
terials,  he  has  made  them  into  an  opera- 
singer  who  is  entirely  convincing— except 
when  she  sings.  .\nd  he  has  supplied  Miss 
Crosman  with  the  best  part  she  has  had 
since  “Mistress  Nell.” 

There  are  few  actresses  in  .America  who 
are  Miss  Grosman’s  equals  as  a  comedienne. 
If  only  Mr,  Carpenter  had  fitted  her  with 
a  play  as  successfully  as  he  has  with  a  parti 

Macy  Harlam  gave  a  vixdd  sketch  of  a 
shabby  little  Spanish  composer. 

A  TIME-WORN  HOWLER; 

The  other  lady  temjieramentalist  in  the 
present  theatrical  gallery  came,  by  a  long 
way  and  with  many  a  change,  from  real  life. 
Her  name  is  Rachel,  one  of  the  gigantic  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  French  stage.  Some  one  must 
have  thought  that  Bertha  Kalich’s  un¬ 
doubted  gifts  as  an  actress,  and  her  physical 
resemblance  to  the  great  tragedienne,  made 
a  good  reason  for  producing  Carina  Jordan’s 
“Rachel.” 

But  a  hundred  such  good  reasons  would 
not  have  made  reason  enough.  The  play 
belongs  in  the  storehouse  that  shelters  Mil¬ 
dred  Holland’s  ancient  barnstorming  stand¬ 
by,  “The  Power  Behind  the  Throne,”  and 
tire  tattered  host  of  thrillers  whose  suspense 
is  summed  up  in  the  good  old  line:  ‘‘The 
secret  is  not  mine  to  tell.  I  can  only  ask 
you  to  trust  me!” 

The  whole  trouble  was  cau.sed  by  that 
pesky’  love-letter  found  in  his  |X)cket  wi^ 
the  medallion,  which  he  could  not  explain 
was  written  by  his  mother  to  his  father 
until  just  before  the  final  curtain.  So  she 
mistrusted  him  and  said  her  love  for  him 
was  dead,  but  all  the  same  she  hid  him  in 
a  closet  when  the  villain  came  pursuing,  and 
■  even  tried  seductive  wiles  uix)n  the  pursuer. 
Of  course  she  saved  him.  and.  when  the 
play  had  stretched  itself  out  till  eleven 


o’clock,  found  him  quitt 
deserving  of  it. 

In  other  words, 
“Rachel"  as  a  play 
pretty  bad,  and  Rachel  a 
a  character  isn’t  true  to 
history  or  to  anything  else, 
Chopin  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  and  George  Sand 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
are  haled  in  to  give  artis¬ 
tic  verisimilitude,  but  even 
Chopin  playing  one  of  hk 
own  nocturnes  could 
not  capture  comic- 
tion. 

/,  Madame  Kalich 
m  used  to  act  in  Yiddish 

^  on  the  Bowery.  She 

learned  English,  and 
since  then  has  acted  splen¬ 
didly  in  a  few  plays  like 
“Monna  Vanna"  that 
have  not  been  nearly  so 
successful  as  they  desened 
to  be.  She  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  voices  on 
the  American  stage,  and 
in  parts  that  give  scope 
for  her  rather  foreign  stjie 
there  is  no  .\merican  ac¬ 
tress  who  can  surpass  her. 
Her  case  is  a  pitiful  waste 
of  great  talent. 


GENUINE  “TEMPERA 
MENT” 


“The  Great  .\d\enture’’ 
is  the  one  delightful  and 
successful  play  founded  on 
the  vagaries  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  .\rnold 
Bennett  made  it  from  his 
own  novel, 


Buried.\live." 
It  is  like  “The  Tempera¬ 
mental  Journey"  in  the 
bare  possession  of  an  ar¬ 
tist-hero  who  lets  himself 
be  supposed  to  die  in  the 
first  act  and  goes  on  liv¬ 
ing  under  another  name 
through  the  rest  of  the 
play.  In  every  other  re¬ 
spect  it  is  (|uite  different 
and  much  better. 

The  artist  in  "The 


GEORGIA  CAIXE  IN  THE  MUSICAL  COMEDY 
“ADELE.” 
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this  the  most  delicious  comedy  of  the  year. 
It  is  excellently  produced  and  acted.  Lyn 
Harding  and  Janet  Beecher  have  the  best 
chances  in  the  parts  of  the  artist  and  the 
Cockney  widow  who  came  along  and  mar¬ 
ried  him.  Mr.  Harding  is  just  as  success¬ 
ful  as  the  whimsical,  shy  painter  as  he 
was  a  year  pr  two  ago  as  Bill  Sykes. 

THE  IRISH  BRAND 

Sjjeaking  of  tem[)erament,  “General  John 
Regan”  gives  a  particularly  happy  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  brand  that  grows  in  Ireland. 
The  play  is  spun  on  the  thinnest  of  threads 
— it  is  simply  the  creation  of  a  mythical 
hero  through  the  Irishman’s  instinctive 
aversion  to  admitting  the  existence  of  any¬ 
thing  he  doesn’t  know  about.  It  is  a  spon¬ 
taneous,  rac>'  comedy  of  character  by  the 
genial  novelist  who  calls  himself  G.  A.  Bir¬ 
mingham.  It  has  popular  qualities  that 
might  have  paved  the  way  for  the  Irish 
Players. 

Two  of  the  actors  who  were  in  Lady 
Gregor)’’s  original  company  have  been  im¬ 
ported  for  this  play — W.  G.  Fay  and  Maire 
O'Neill.  They  are  so  good  that  it  makes 
one  want  to  see  them  in  the  parts  they 
created  in  “The  Playboy  of  the  \^’estern 
World”  and  the  other  Synge  plays. 

“A  DRAMA  OF  CRIME" 

The  other  new  plays  do  not  group  easily 
under  any  general  head.  Two  of  them  are 
belated  exp)onents  of  the  crime  and  sex 
schools.  “The  Man  Inside”  looms  on  the 
electric  sign-board  as  “a  drama  of  crime  by 
Roland  B.  Molineux.”  Probably  that  is 
why  Mr.  Belasco  thought  it  would  go.  It 
is  going,  and  though  it  hasn’t  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  as  a  drama,  it  is  a  sincere  ex¬ 
pression  of  what  Mr.  Molineux  thinks  we 
'  ought  to  do  about  our  criminals. 

A  SANE  SEX  PLAY 

“Ourselves”  is  by  the  best  of  .\merican 
woman  playwrights,  Rachel  Crothers. 
.\ny thing  she  writes  may  be  depended  on 
to  be  well  constructed,  with  a  sane,  care¬ 
fully  thought-out  viewix>int  on  life  back  of 
;;  it.  Her  new  play  deals  with  the  themes 

’  that  were  sensationally  and  artificially  ex- 

^  ploited  in  “The  Lure”  and  “The  Fight,” 

and  really  gets  somewhere  with  them.  It  is 

t 

I 


too  bad  it  did  not  come  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  public's  stomach  turned  against 
the  whole  sex  morality  as  a  play  proWem. 

It  is  infinitely  better  than  those  that  have 
been  more  successful,  and  there  is  nothin* 
in  it  that  even  the  most  prudish  police^  Ij 
could  object  to.  There  is  the  strength  in  it  " 
that  lies  in  truth  instead  of  in  noise,  and  a 
ringing  force  that  makes  many  an  auditor 
squirm  in  his  seat. 

Grace  Elliston  and  Selene  Johnson  do 
some  capital  acting  as  the  two  women  o( 
the  man  who  must  be  technically  called  the 
villain,  though  he  is  only  an  average  mat 
with  an  average  man’s  \-iews  on  the  right' 
of  his  virility;  and  Jobyna  Howland  at  last 
has  a  r6le  that  she  can  do  as  well  as  deco¬ 
rate. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED  POESY 

“Prunella,”  at  Mr.  .\mes’s  Little  Theatre, 
comes  near  being  the  most  artistic  produc¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  coia- 
tr\-.  The  play’s  other  and  better  title  is 
“Love  in  a  Garden,”  and  the  garden  Mr. 
.\mes  has  provided  for  its  setting  would  bt 
hard  to  surpass  for  beauty  and  harmom 
and  fitting  atmosphere.  The  process  o( 
sunset  and  night  and  dawn  is  an  electridiu’s 
symphony.  The  play  is  just  “Sbter  Bea¬ 
trice”  in  another  dress  and  with  a  happv- 
ending.  It  is  written  as  a  {X)em  with  a  mu¬ 
sical  accompaniment,  but  its  best  poetij- 
and  best  music  come  from  the  scene-painte 
and  the  wardrobe  lady  and  the  light  man. 

It  is  a  charming  play,  however,  once  you 
admit  it  is  not  a  literary  masterpiece,  and 
it  is  excellently  acted.  Ernest  Glendinning, 
considering  the  kind  of  parts  he  has  done 
before,  was  a  delightful  surprise.  For  once 
we  have  a  Pierrot  who  doesn’t  seem  to  have 
escaped  from  a  collection  of  .\ubrey  Beards¬ 
ley  freaks. 


HINTS  TO  FLIRTS 

“The  Misleading  Lady"  is  a  modem  ver¬ 
sion  of  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  faid- 
cal  at  times,  but  with  far  more  human 
qualities  than  Shakespeare’s  masterpiece  d 
slap-stick.  It  has  something  of  the  skill  ani^ 
method  of  George  M.  Cohan’s  best  woii* 
and  behind  it  some  important  and  deservtd 
criticism  on  the  ways  of  a  maid  with  a 
E\'ery  lady  who  has  a  speck  of  the  dm 
taint  in  her  ought  to  be  made  to  see  it. 


HERE  are  IRISH 
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jTEVEXSOX’S  hero  in  “The  He  says  it  should  be  the  business  and  the 

S  Wrecker,”  when  he  ran  across  the  art  of  life  to  degrade  permanencies — even  in 
noble  word  “hebdomadary,”  ex-  husbands;  and  he  believes  there  is  nothing 
^ — I  claimed:  “You’re  a  boss  word,  like  the  entrance  of  the  Serpent  into  Para- 

and  before  you  are  much  older  I’ll  have  disc  to  keep  things  liv'ely  and  wholesome, 

you  in  t>pe  as  long  as  yourself.”  So  we.  To  say  that  two  is  company  and  three  is  a 

when  our  eyes  first  lighted  on  the  arresting  crowd  is,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  to 
title  of  James  Stephens’s  new  book,  “Here  make  “a  very  temporary  statement.”  He 
Are  Ladies”  (Macmillan),  made  a  vow  that  swears  by  threes,  and  for  the  most  part 
even  if  we  had  to  speak  of  thunder  and  rap  drives  a  gay  spike  team,  his  chapter  titles 

hard,  we  would  some  day  take  that  title,  running  in  triplets,  from  “Three  Angr\’ 

or  its  paraphrase,  for  our  own.  Husbands”  to  “The  Threepenny  Piece.” 

So  “Here  Are  Irish” —  so  many  of  them.  So  behold  this  “broth  of  a  boy,”  standing 
poets,  plawiights,  and  story-tellers,  that  in  his  chariot,  so  to  sp>eak,  driving  three 
it  may  be  wondered  if  there  are  any  com-  horses,  two  abreast  and  one  ahead;  bran- 
mon  p)eople  left  in  Ireland  at-all  at-all.  .\nd  dishing  his  shillalah,  hitting  a  head  wherever 
the  greatest  Playboy  of  them  all  is  James  he  sees  one  (not  too  hard;  a  friendly  and 
Stephens,  who  last  year  appeared  as  the  jesting  jab — but  still  purposeful);  and  all 
author  of  that  delicious  compound  of  faer>',  the  time  babbling  the  greatest  nonsense 
romance,  and  life  called  “The  Crock  of  which  at  the  same  time  is  often  the  deepest 
Gold,”  which  greedy  readers  hugged  to  them-  wisdom. 

selves  and  hesitated  to  pass  on  even  to  wives  Altogether,  he  is  one  of  the  most  original 
or  very  best  friends.  If  wives  didn’t  smile,  and  attractive  personalities  that  have  le- 
it  would  be  a  serious  matter;  and  if  friends  cently  appeared  in  literature, 
didn’t  like  it,  an  embarrassment,  not  to  say 

actual  coolness,  would  be  sure  to  arise.  Here  is  a  Lady.  Her  name  is  Oregon’, 

But  although  a  “Crock  of  Gold”  is  not  and  in  “Our  Irish  Theatre”  (Putnam)  she 
found  every  day,  not  even  at  the  foot  of  the  is  not  only  writing  about  something  of 
rainbow,  “Here  Are  Ladies”  won’t  disap-  which  she  knows,  but,  to  state  it  classically, 
point  Mr.  Stephens’s  rapidly  growing  circle  something  of  which  she  has  been  pretty 

of  admirers.  It  is  a  medley  of  stories  and  nearly  the  whole  thing.  Mr.  Yeats,  head 

sketches  and  talk — endless,  gay,  careless,  and  founder  of  the  theatre,  corroborates 
inconsequent  talk;  with  p)oetry  thrown  in  this. 

(because  with  this  Irishman  jx)etry  comes).  Those  who  were  present  at  the  initial 
and,  throughout,  his  amusing  and  agreeable  New  York  performance  of  the  now  cele- 

philosophy  of  life.  Which  is  that  we  brated  “Playboy  of  the  Western  World,” 

shouldn’t  take  this  old  world  too  seriously  and  saw  the  visiting  Irish  players — in  the 
— not  even  Pragmatism,  or  the  North  Pole,  first  crucial  moments  of  the  riot  which  it 
or  that  “extraordinary  debate  called  mar-  raised — gaze  into  the  fireplace  as  if  hypno- 
riage,”  or  the  New  Ignorance  we  call  modern  tized,  will  now  know  why’.  Lady  Gregoiy 
education.  was  there,  encouraging  and  coaching  the 

Mr.  Stephens  shows  us  how  still  to  smile  players.  And,  figuratively  speaking,  she 
in  a  world  containing  such  humdrum  things  has  been  there  ever  since, 
as  husbands  and  wives  and  schoolmasters.  In  the  fifteen  years  since  its  establish- 
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ment.  the  Irish  Xational  Theatre  has  borne 
astonishing  fruit.  In  fact,  reading  in  Lady 
Gregory’s  book  a  list  of  the  plays  that  have 
been  written  by  Irishmen,  and  played  by 
Irishmen  (and  booed  by  Irishmen  1),  one 
I  would  surmise  that  people  in  and  around 
'  Dublin  can  not  do  much  else  but  write  plays 
or  act. 

But  the  .\bbey  Theatre,  as  it  is  called, 
has  not  only  produced  an  interesting  body 
of  Irish  dramatic  literature :  it  has  undoubt- 
edlv  influenced  drama  and  literature  gen¬ 
erally— may  even  be  responsible  for  James 
Stephens  and  G.  A.  Birmingham.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  art  e.xperi- 
ments  made  in  our  time,  and  its  history,  as 
told  entertainingly  by  Lady  Gregory,  with 
many  personalities  about  Yeats,  Synge, 
and  the  other  Dublin  writers,  should  find 
many  readers. 

An  Irish  character-comedy,  whose  fun 
has  spread  far,  is  “General  John  Regan,” 
by  G.  A.  Birmingham.  Originally  a  short 
story',  it  was  made  into  a  successful  play, 
and  the  play  is  now  made  into  an  even  more 
successful  long  story  (Doran). 

Grandmother’s  old  silk  dress  was  nothing 
compared  w'ith  what  can  be  done  with  a 
good  idea,  once  a  skilful  author  gets  hold  of 
it.  And  in  the  little  west-coast  Catholic 
community  of  Ballymoy,  with  its  small 
group  of  leading  citizens,  including  the  fiery 
Nationalist  editor,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  “Imperial”  hotel,  and  the  village  priest, 
and  the  Protestant  minister  (decidedly  in 
the  minority)  who  tells  the  stories,  Mr. 
Birmingham  has  excellent  material,  which 
he  seems  able  to  “turn”  again  and  again. 

G.  -A.  Birmingham,  as  every  one  knows 
by  this  time,  is  the  Reverend  James  O. 
Hannay  (more  recently  Canon  Hannay). 
A  Protestant  minister  in  a  community 
ninety-eight  per  cent.  Catholic,  a  minis¬ 
ter  moreover  taking  notes,  needs  a  war- 
name;  so  Clergyman  Hannay  took  his. 
But  now,  like  that  other  reverend  gentle¬ 
man,  named  Liggins,  who,  when  accused  of 
writing  George  Eliot’s  stories,  smiled  and 
looked  CO}’,  Canon  Hannay,  with  more  rea¬ 
son,  no  longer  denies  that  he  is  Birmingham. 

His  humorous  and  “red-hot  Ulster” 
stories  of  Irish  life  have  been  popular  for 
some  years  in  England,  and  they  are  now 
having  a  “run”  in  this  country.  As  usually 
happens,  when  there  have  been  perhaps 
over-generous  advance  notices,  some  disap¬ 


pointment  inevitably  follows.  Especially 
in  the  case  of  a  humorist:  If  our  buttons 
don't  pop  while  we  are  reading  him,  we 
decide  that  the  humor  has  been  overrated. 

But  if  you  don’t  look  for  too  much,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  a  good  deal  of  fresh 
enjoyment  out  of  these  shrewd  and  good- 
natured  pictures  of  Irish  life.  Once  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ballymoy  and  the  easy-going 
amiability  of  its  people — an  amiability  ex¬ 
tending  even  to  producing  a  statue  of  the 
mythical  general  when  the  American  joker 
demands  one — and  you  will  get  the  Birming¬ 
ham  habit.  At  least,  as  the  linguistically 
parsimonious  small  serving-maid,  Mary 
Ellen,  would  say,  “You  might!” 

The  head  of  a  well-known  Reformatory 
for  Women  tells  the  story  of  overhearing 
one  of  the  girls  say:  “What’s  all  this  talk 
about  ‘votes  for  women’?  If  I  had  a  vote. 
I’d  vote  for  men!” 

\  sentiment  which  Sir  .Almroth  E.  Wright 
(that  Celtic  anomaly,  a  humorless  Irishman) 
would  vigorously  applaud.  His  book,  “The 
Une.xpurgated  Case  Against  Woman’s  Suf¬ 
frage”  (Paul  E.  Hoeber),  has  been  written  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  males,  who 
have  been  terrorized,  so  he  says,  by  the  riot¬ 
ing  women,  and  prevented  from  saying  what 
they  really  think. 

And  surely  in  this  day,  when  the  prime 
minister  of  England,  if  we  believe  Shaw  in 
his  suffrage  play  “Press  Cuttings”  (Bren- 
tano),  can’t  get  from  Downing  Street  to  the 
War  Office  without  disguising  himself  as  a 
suffragette,  chaining  himself  to  the  door¬ 
step,  and  shrieking  “Votes  for  Women!” — 
it  •  is  time  for  some  man  with  courage  to 
speak  up. 

Sir  Almroth  speaks.  More  than  this,  he 
takes  the  women  across  his  unsympathetic 
knee  and  administers  a  sound  spanking. 
VV’omen  are  not  only  mentally  and  physically 
unfit  for  the  vote  (Sir  Almroth  is  Hobbesian 
in  his  theory  of  government  and  takes  no 
count  of  a  government  by  association  and 
cooperation  as  well  as  forced  but  they  are 
morally  unfit.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  there  are  any  good  women  at  all— only 
some  “who  have  lived  under  the  influence 
of  good  men.” 

“If  you  once  laugh  with  a  person,  you 
admit  him  to  equality,”  is  an  aphorism  of 
James  Stephens,  in  which  Meredith  would 
concur,  VVe  commend  it  to  Sir  Almroth  E. 
Wright  in  his  attitude  toward  the  “Ladies.” 
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A  DYING  MERRY-GO  ROUND 


r  A  little  while  the  institution  supposed  to  undergo  the  first  metamorpho- 

I  T  j  of  Interlocking  Directorates  will  sis  of  that  day.  He  ceases  to  be  a  Private 
I  1  be  ruthlessly  swept  away.  Banker  and  becomes  a  Railroad  Director. 

L - -J  As  with  any  other  deep-rooted  The  railroad  needs  a  lot  of  new  capital 

growth,  the  presumption  of  its  being  is  that  and  will  have  to  sell  bonds.  The  Private 
it  once  was  necessary  or  useful,  and  that  the  Banker,  who  will  buy  them,  acting  in  his 
good  of  it  overcame  the  evil;  there  is  almost  capacity  as  Railroad  Director,  advises  the 
nothing  else  to  be  said  in  its  behalf.  Wall  railroad  what  kind  of  bonds  to  issue  and  at 
Street  has  ceased  to  defend  it  with  argu-  what  price,  and  then,  still  as  Railroad  Di- 
ment.  It  will  survive  only  so  long  as  it  rector,  he  votes  on  the  contract  which  the 
takes  the  force  of  reform  to  overcome  that  railroad  makes  with  him  as  Private  Banker, 

inert  resistance  which  resides  in  all  things  Then  he  looks  at  the  memorandum  which 

that  are.  his  secretary  slipped  into  his  hand  as  he 

Do  you  know  what  Interlocking  Direc-  was  leaving  his  office  and  sees  that  if  he  does 
torates  are?  not  start  at  once  he  will  be  late  for  a  meet- 

The  Interlocking  Director  himself  is  ing  of  trust  company  directors  three  blocks 
commonly  a  very  fine  person  to  know.  He  aw’ay.  He  excuses  himself,  takes  his  ten- 
is  interested  in  art  and  music  and  human  dollar  fee  in  gold  for  his  services  as  Railroad 
welfare,  and  with  these  higher  things  he  may  Director,  and  undergoes  his  second  meta¬ 
fill  his  afternoons  and  evenings.  In  the  morphosis.  He  ceases  to  be  a  Railroad 
morning  he  goes  to  Wall  Street.  From  ten  Director,  interested  in  making  the  best  pos- 
to  eleven  he  is  a  Private  Banker,  interested  sible  fiscal  terms  ^for  the  railroad?)  with 
in  the  promotion  of  companies,  the  produc-  himself  as  Private  Banker,  and  becomes  an 
tion  and  sale  of  securities.  Stock  Exchange  Investment  Banker,  sitting  on  the  board  of 
speculation,  and  the  arithmetic  of  foreign  a  trust  company,  in  which  he  is  a  large 
exchange,  which  he  buys  and  sells.  stockholder. 

His  private  secretarv'  says:  “The  A.  &  P.  The  trust  company  invests  large  sums  of 

meeting  is  at  eleven  fifteen,  sir.”  money  in  securities,  and  now  the  Interlock- 

The  A.  &  P.  is  a  great  railroad  for  which  ing  Director,  as  an  Investment  Banker,  may 
the  Private  Banker  is  the  fiscal  agent;  he  is  advnse  the  trust  company  to  buy  some  of 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  On  the  bonds  which  as  a  Railroad  Director  he 
his  way  down  the  street,  around  the  comer,  advised  the  railroad  to  sell  to  himself  as  a 
and  up  fifteen  stories  in  an  elevator,  he  is  Private  Banker. 
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Then  he  goes  to  lunch  and  talks  for  an 
hour  about  the  radical  tendencies  at  Wash¬ 


ington. 


The  first  thing  after  lunch  is  the  meeting 
of  a  steel  company.  He  is  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  a  very  valuable 
member,  too,  because  he  often  happens  to 
know  of  railroads  that  will  be  in  funds,  from 
the  sale  of  bonds,  with  which  to  purchase 
great  quantities  of  material.  He  is  now  a 
Steel  Manufacturer,  and  helps  to  decide 
what  price  it  is  fair  for  his  railroad  to  pay 
for  material,  out  of  the  bonds  which  as  a 
Railroad  Director  he  voted  to  sell  to  himself 
as  a  Private  Banker,  and  which  later,  as  an 
Investment  Banker,  he  voted  to  buy  from 
himself  as  a  Private  Banker. 

.\lso,  at  the  meeting  where  he  sits  as  a 
Steel  Manufacturer,  a  question  arises  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  price  for  raw  material  to  an 
industrial  company  which  produces  a  very 
profitable  sjjeclalized  commodity.  A  half 
hour  later,  as  a  Director  of  that  Industrial 
Company,  he  approves  the  price  which  as  a 
Steel  Manufacturer  he  thought  it  would  be 
fair  to  charge  it  for  its  raw  material. 


WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS 


He  has  one  more  metamoq^hosis  to  un¬ 
dergo.  By  walking  only  across  the  street  he 
becomes  a  National  Banker.  He  sits  down 
with  the  directors  of  a  National  bank, 
whose  funds,  accumulated  from  all  over  the 
country,  are  loaned  to  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  dealers  in  securities,  and  Stock  E.\- 
change  speculators.  They  may  be  loaned 
on  things  in  which  he  is  interested  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  Banker;  they  may  be  loaned  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  people  who 
are  trading  in  his  securities;  they  may  be 
loaned  to  the  steel  company  or  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  company,  or  to  brokers  and  small 
bankers  who  will  help  to  buy  from  the 
Private  Banker  the  bonds  which  as  a  Rail¬ 
road  Director  he  has  voted  to  issue.  As  a 
National  Banker  he  may  think  it  wise  for 
the  National  bank  also  to  take  some  of  the 
same  bonds,  or  to  carry’  a  large  quantity' 
of  them  on  margin. 

Incidentally,  in  his  capacity  as  National 
Banker  he  learns  a  great  many  things  which 
are  helpful  to  him  as  a  Private  Banker,  to 
which  identity  he  is  miraculously  restored 
by  walking  back  from  the  National  bank 
to  his  own  office,  at  the  end  of  the  dav’s 
work. 


One  can  imagine  a  man  so  big.  so  honest, 
and  so  rare  minded  that  as  a  Railroad 
Director  he  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
himself  as  a  Private  Banker;  that  as  an 
Investment  Banker  he  could  forget  that  he 
had  any  interest  in  the  bonds  the  trust 
company  buys;  that  as  a  Steel  Manufac¬ 
turer  he  could  deal  with  the  railroad  or  the 
industrial  company  as  an  independent 
manufacturer  should,  bidding  for  their 
business,  unaware  of  the  price  they  are 
willing  to  pay;  that  as  a  director  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  industrial  company  he  could 
scan  the  bids  of  the  steel  company'  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  that  as 
National  Banker  he  could  forget  everything 
else  and  be  interested  only'  in  using  the  credit 
resources  of  the  bank  for  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  greatest  number. 

WHERE  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  COME  IN 

But  one  could  not  imagine  more  than  one 
or  two  such  men  in  a  generation,  whereas 
Interlocking  Directors  are  numerous.  The 
institution  would  have  to  be  abolished  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  exposes 
men  to  more  temptation  than  human 
nature  will  stand. 

If  the  Interlocking  Directors  were  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  railroads  and  the  steel 
companies  it  would  be  bad  enough,  and  yet 
not  so  bad.  They’  would  then  be  dealing 
with  their  own  profits.  But  their  interests 
of  proprietorship  are  both  limited  and  varia¬ 
ble.  The  companies  they  control  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  shareholders,  whose  profits  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bargains  that  are  made.  The  varia¬ 
bility  of  the  interlocking  director’s  interest 
of  proprietorship  is  significant.  In  one 
case  he  may’  be  representing  a  hundred 
thousand  shareholders  in  a  company’  where¬ 
in  his  own  interest  is  relatively  small, 
against  another  company  whose  shares  he 
and  a  few  friends  exclusively  own. 

That  is  to  say,  as  an  executive  of  a  very’ 
large  company’,  in  which  he  may’  hold  only 
enough  shares  to  qualify  as  a  director,  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  contract 
with  another  company  in  which  his  personal 
interest  is  much  greater. 

WHY  BANKRUPT  RAILROADS  YIELD  FORTUNES 

That  leads  to  the  hardest  riddle  in  all 
finance,  namely,  how  men  grow  rich  in 
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control  of  imp)overished  companies  whose 
shares  pay  no  dividends. 

Sometimes  facts  hitherto  not  widely 
known  become  conspicuous — and  illuminat¬ 
ing.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
investigation  of  the  recent  Frisco  bank¬ 
ruptcy  revealed  that  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Yoakum  and  other  officials  of  the  road  in 
various  instances  formed  syndicates  and 
built  railroads  and  thereafter  sold  them  to 
the  Frisco,  which  they  controlled. 

Mr.  Yoakum’s  own  statement  in  justifi¬ 
cation  addressed  to  the  Frisco  stockholders 
admits  that  his  own  profits  from  the  sale  of 
five  of  these  roads  to  the  main  system  were 
$288,116.99.  He  pleads  the  necessity  of 
railway  building  in  a  new  country,  and  the 
common  practise  in  pioneer  raUw’ay  con¬ 
struction,  as  his  excuse. 

Judge  Sanborn  of  the  Federal  Court  at 
St.  Louis  has  recently  ordered  the  receivers 
of  the  Frisco  to  bring  suit  for  restitution, 
against  such  former  officials  and  directors  of 
the  Frisco  as  may  be  found  to  have  abused 
their  trust. 

PLAYING  BOTH  ENDS  AND  THE  MIDDLE 

Before  the  railroads  organized  their  latest 
campaign  for  an  increase  in  railroad  rates 
(the  one  that  is  now  before  the  country), 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  was  asked  how  he 
thought  it  would  be  treated.  He  had  de¬ 
feated  the  railroads  in  their  preceding  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  their  rates  raised  by  sanction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  said: 

“I  think  there  is  no  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  there  must  never  be  any 
increase  in  freight  rates.  The  public  is  fair. 
But  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  willing  to  allow  the 
railroads  more  pay  until  it  is  sure  that  a 
dollar  of  railroad  earnings  buys  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  goods  for  the  railroad.  And  it 
can  not  be  sure  of  that  so  long  as  the  same 
men  are  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle  of 
every  bargain.” 

He  was  asked  if  it  would  suffice  for  the 
railroads  to  unlock  the  directorates  between 
the  railroads  and  the  companies  from  whom 
they  purchase  equipment  and  supplies. 

“No,”  he  said.  “The  thing  the  railroads 
buy  most  of  is  money.  Can  you  eliminate 
from  the  railroad  directorates  the  men  from 
whom  the  railroads  buy  money?” 

At  that  his  interlocutor,  who  represented 
the  railroads,  went  sorrowfully  away. 


SKY  EQUITIES 

\  form  of  investment  that  has  been  irre¬ 
sistible  to  thousands  of  thrifty  persons  all 
over  the  country  is  the  high-interest-baring 
bond,  in  small  denominations,  secured  not 
by  mortgages  but  by  equities  in  New  York 
real  estate,  improved  and  unimproved.  It 
has  been  widely  advertised,  and  ver\'  suc¬ 
cessfully,  as  we  know  by  the  number  oi 
letters  received  from  holders  and  intending 
purchasers.  In  the  first  mail  received  by 
this  department  holders  of  such  bonds  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  about  their  security. 

Many  of  them  have  been  answered  bv 
letter.  As  they  continue  to  come,  and  as 
the  failure  of  one  of  the  largest  selling  con¬ 
cerns  is  likely  to  increase  the  numW,  it 
seems  necessary  to  comment  openly  upon  a 
subject  which  until  now  has  been  treated 
by  all  financial  writers  in  a  very  gingerly 
manner. 

Those  who  have  been  answered  by  letter, 
on  the  desirability  of  making  such  invest¬ 
ments,  have  been  told  to  keep  their  money 
nearer  home  and  to  employ  it  in  convertible 
properties.  The  country  is  full  of  sound 
building-loan  associations  which  pay  the 
depositor  between  five  and  six  per  cent., 
and  often  a  little  more.  The  properties  on 
which  those  associations  lend  their  money 
are,  of  all  kinds  of  real  estate,  the  most  con¬ 
vertible. 

They  are  homes,  costing  from  $1,500  to 
$io,cxx3  (rarely  more),  and  eveiy^  one  knows 
that  real  estate  of  that  character  is  convert¬ 
ible  at  nearly  all  times.  The  risk,  where  the 
asscKiation’s  loan  does  not  exceed  eighty  per 
cent.,  is  inconsiderable.  Besides,  you  have 
between  you  and  the  risk  the  resources  of 
the  association  which,  in  the  case  of  a  d^ 
fault,  assumes  the  property  and  carries  it 
until  it  can  be  sold.  The  larger  a  property, 
the  less  convertible  or  salable  it  is. 

Imagine  liquidating  a  New  York  sky¬ 
scraper. 


A  RECENT  F.\ILURE 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security 
Company,  which  in  a  few  years  had  sold 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds  to  small  investors,  and  has  just 
failed,  was  better  than  many  and  worse 
than  only  a  very  few’.  It  was  solvent  so 
long  as  real-estate  values  continued  to  rise, 
or  did  not  fall,  but  hopeless  otherwise. 
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It  owned  one  of  the  largest  skyscrapers 
in  the  Wall  Street  district,  famous  for  hav¬ 
ing  spread  rugs  in  the  corridors,  and,  besides, 
a  great  many  high-class  apartment  build¬ 
ings.  of  which  the  construction  hereabouts 
I  has  been  temi)orarily  overdone.  The  equi- 
ties  behind  the  bonds  sold  to  investors  were 
commonly  ver\'  thin.  The  bonds  were  a 
direct  lien  on  the  Company’s  equities,  but 
the  Company’s  equities  were  subject  to 
first  and  second  and  even  third  mortgages 
on  the  separate  properties,  so  that  it  was 
like  selling  an  investor  bonds  on  the  top 
stories  of  a  skyscraper,  all  the  foundations 
and  lower  levels  of  which  were  subject  to 
prior  liens. 

THE  COMPANY  WINS 

Not  only  that,  but  the  outside  bondhold¬ 
ers  were  limited  as  to  security,  which  might 
be  impaired  without  their  knowing  it,  and 
unlimited  as  to  risk.  If  the  Company,  with 
the  proceeds  of  bonds,  bought  a  property 
(or  $100,000,  the  property  itself  was  pledged 
rith  the  trustees  of  the  bond  issue.  If  that 
prc^rty  advanced  in  value  and  could  be 
sold  for  $i25,cxx5,  the  Company  was  free 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  trustees  and  sell  it: 
in  that  case,  Sicx3,ooo  belonged  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  $25,cxx>  to  the  Company. 

The  result  of  that  arrangement  is  fore¬ 
gone.  Properties  that  advance  in  value  are 
sold,  and  the  profit  goes  to  the  company; 
whereas  properties  that  do  not  advance  in 
value,  or  that  fall,  are  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  representing  the  outside  bond¬ 
holders.  Thus,  the  bondholders  are  un¬ 
likely  ever  to  have  more  equity  than  they 
start  with,  but  are  always  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  left  with  less,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in 
real-estate  values. 

“dist.ynt  fields” 

By  means  of  the  seductive  high-interest¬ 
bearing  small-denomination  bond,  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  lured  from 
small  investors  for  real-estate  promotion  in 
Xew  York  City  in  the  last  few  years.  This 
money  is  in  high-class  apartment  houses,  in 
beautiful  loft  buildings,  and  in  those  towers 
of  ba^l  which  y’ou  see  on  the  post  cards. 
The  line  of  its  equity  usually  begins  some¬ 
where  above  the  middle.  It  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  mobility  of  capital;  but  it 
equally  bears  witness  to  that  weakness  of  all 


people  for  despising  the  grass  at  one’s  feet 
and  seeing  it  obliquely  as  a  rich  green  on  the 
distant  range  beyond. 

WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  REASON 

A  correspondent  in  NIassachusetts  has 
the  rare  knack  of  asking  a  wide  question  in 
a  blunt  manner.  He  asks  two,  and  reserves 
some  others.  One  is  this: 

Hy  what  rule  of  reason  do  people  demand  a  living 
wage  for  themselves  or  others?  Why  should  one 
get  more  or  less  than  the  value  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed? 

Not  by  any  rule  of  reason,  sir;  nor  should 
society  be  governed  by  its  reason  alone. 
Reason  is  cold  and  calculating;  instinct  is 
human.  There  is  an  instinct  which  tells  us 
that  a  proper  wage  is  a  living  wage.  When 
you  see,  as  you  easily  may,  thousands  of 
people  performing  a  work  of  drudgery  day 
after  day  for  less  pay  than  is  enough  to 
enable  them  to  live  decently  and  cleanly, 
reason  may  tell  you  that  their  work  is  worth 
no  more  than  they  receive  for  it,  and  your 
instinct  tells  you  it  is  wrong  nevertheless 
— wrong  that  people  should  have  been 
called  into  existence  for  a  fate  like  that, 
wrong  that  any  profit  should  be  made  of  it, 
and  wrong  that  those  of  society  who  are 
less  unfortunately  situated  should  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  such  labor. 

What  is  labor  worth?  By  any  rule  of 
reason  it  is  worth  what  you  can  get  for  it 
when  you  have  to  sell  it,  or  what  you  have 
to  pay  for  it  when  you  buy  it;  instinct  tells 
us  that  it  is  worth  a  living. 

The  other  question  is  this: 

•A  farmer  gives  a  bank  his  note  for  SIOO.  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  bank's  note  for  JIOO.  Both  notes  are 
secured.  They  are  equally  good.  Yet  this  farmer 
pays  the  bank  eight  per  cent,  for  this  simple  e.x- 
change  of  notes.  There  must  be  a  delusion  and  v.e 
ought  to  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  How  can 
this  delusion,  which  causes  the  farmer  to  pay  eight 
per  cent,  for  a  simple  exchange  of  paper,  be  done 
away  with? 

There  is  no  delusion.  There  is  a  fallacy. 
It  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  two  notes 
are  “equally  good.’’  Both  are  likely  to  be 
paid,  and  in  so  far  as  that  is  true  it  may  be 
admitted  that  they  are  equally  good.  But 
beyond  that  the  difference  is  important. 
Why  does  the  farmer  discount  his  note  at 
all?  Because  he  wants  the  money.  Why 
does  he  want  money?  Because  he  needs  it 
to  spend.  He  can  spend  the  bank’s  note 
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anywhere.  This  particular  farmer  lives  in 
Beverley,  Massachusetts,  where  he  probably 
borrows  his  money  at  the  local  bank.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  wants  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine  in 
Boston.  If  he  tendered  his  own  note  the 
dealer  in  gasoline  engines  would  say, 
“Sony,  sir,  but  we  don’t  know  you  and, 
besides,  we  can  not  give  credit.”  But  if  he 
tenders  the  bank’s  note  it  is  accepted  with¬ 
out  question. 

Or,  suppose  he  needs  money  to  pay  off  his 
help.  He  changes  the  bank’s  note  into 
small  bills,  and  pays  off  his  men,  and  they 
can  go  anywhere  and  spend  those  notes. 
Fancy  his  paying  them  off  in  his  own  notes! 
The  employees  may  know  him  to  be  good 
for  his  notes,  but  what  they  want  is  money 
they  can  spend. 

VVhat  the  bank  does  is  very  much  more 
than  to  e.xchange  notes  with  the  farmer. 
It  adds  its  own  credit  to  his,  and  the  result 
is  money,  secured  not  only  by  the  general 
credit  of  the  bank,  which  is  greater  than  an 
individual’s  credit,  but  also  by  a  deposit  of 
Government  bonds  at  Washington.  The 
bank’s  note  is  bound  to  be  paid.  Ever\- 
body  knows  that;  therefore,  everxdxKly  ac¬ 
cepts  the  bank’s  note  as  money. 

If  the  farmer,  whom  nobody  knows,  does 
not  pay  off  his  note  at  the  bank,  the  bank  is 
still  obliged  to  pay  its  note  when  tendered 
for  redemption,  and  if  it  can’t,  then  the 
Government  will  pay  out  of  the  bonds 
which  the  bank  has  pledged  at  the  Treasury 
to  secure  its  outstanding  notes. 

Banking  is  a  very  profitable  business; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  exacts  a 
profit  for  no  service  performed.  Suppose 
this  far  Tier  was  very  widely  known  through¬ 
out  his  county 'and  was  trusted  by  every¬ 
body,  and  a  man*  less  well  known,  and  with 
less  credit,  came  to.  him  saying:  “I’ll  give 
you  my  note  for  Sioo  and  you  give  me  yours 
for  the  same  amount,'  liecause  I  can  take 
yours  and  get  ^it  .’di^ounted,  whereas  so 
few  people  know‘‘me  that  I  find  it  hard 
to  get  mine  discounted.”  Would  the  far¬ 
mer  whose  credit  was  sought  ■  in  this  way 
extend  it  for  nothing,  or  would  he  charge 
interest? 

If  our  correspondent  would  do  away  with 
what  he  thinks  a  delusion,  and  abolish  the 
practise  of  exchanging  notes  with  a  bank, 
let  him  organize  a  hundred  farmers  in  a 
mutual  loan  association  to  guarantee  and 
discount  each  other’s  notes.  Let  the  credit 
of  all  be  endorsed  on  the  note  of  each.  Then 


all  of  them  can  borrow  money  for  less  than 
eight  per  cent.  Notes  secured  in  that  wav 
could  be  discounted  for  perhaps  five  or  sii 
per  cent. 

Better  still,  let  the  one  hundred  farmers 
subscribe  capital  for  such  an  association,  so  * 
that  they  will  be  borrowing  their  own 
money.  Even  then  they  would  have  to 
pay  interest,  because  the  association  would 
have  to  keep  a  set  of  books  and  have  a  place 
in  which  to  do  business  and  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  sureties,  etc.  There  is  no 
way  of  borrowing  money  for  nothing,  not 
even  from  yourself. 

COLORED  BEADS 

Money  fallacies  are  indestructible.  .\ 
correspondent  in  West  Virginia,  where  the}- 
grow,  asks  why  the  United  States  Goveni- 
ment  should  not  issue 

cash  in  currency  in  place  of  bonds  to  cover  the  cost 
of  constructing  public  works,  such  as  the  Panam 
Canal?  Or,  should  the  Government  build  railroads 
in  .\laska  or  other  sections  of  the  United  States « 
territories,  would  it  not  be  just  as  feasible  to  bsoe 
currency  against  that  railroad  and  equipment  as  k 
would  be  to  issue  bonds?  We  have  another  though 
along  this  same  line.  We  hear  much  about  th 
Government  taking  over  the  telegraph  and  td^ 
phone  lines.  Could  not  the  Government  issue 
currency  to  pay  the  cost  of  purchase? 

It  is  all  veiy-  feasible,  save  that  it  would 
bankrupt  the  countrx'.  In  time  of  great 
emergency,  as  during  the  Civil  War,  a 
Government  may  issue  money  because  h 
can  not  sell  bonds,  and  then  we  havewa^ 
prices  and  gold  hoarding  and  other  dis¬ 
turbances. 

When  the  Government  issues  bonds  it 
borrows  money  out  of  the  existing  supply; 
then  it  spends  the  money,  which  returns  to 
circulation,  and  the  supply  is  as  it  was  b^ 
fore.  But  when  the  Government  issues 
money  to  perform  works,  the  supply  of 
money  is  thereby'  increased,  and  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  affects  prices,  it  is  inevitable 
that  prices  will  rise.  Money  is  directly  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  exchanges  of  goods  b^ 
tween  people.  If  you  double  the  supply 
of  money,  you  are  bound  to  double  prices, 
though  no  more  goods  are  exchanged  than 
before. 

In  the  resulting  phenomena,  speculators 
who  have  anticipated  it,  and  debtors  who 
pay  back  in  a  money  the  purchasing  power 
of  which  has  been  halved — only  they  are 
benefited.  Everybody  else  suffers. 


ONE  POSSESSED 

The  Crime  Doclor  solves  the  Mystery  of  the  Brown  Devik 
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alEUTENANT  -  GENERAL 

Neville  Dysone,  R. E,,  ^ 

V.  C.,  was  the  first  really  ® 

eminent  person  to  consult 
the  Crime  Doctor  by  regular  appoint-  fbS 
ment  in  the  proper  hours.  '  B 

Quite  apart  from  the  feat  of  arms  R 

which  had  earned  him  the  most  B 

coveted  of  all  distinctions,  the  gigantic  R 

General,  deepnchested  and  erect,  virile  H 

in  every  silver- woven  hair  of  his  up-  H 

right  head,  filled  the  tiny  stage  in  B 

Welbeck  Street  and  dwarfeid  its  price-  IH 

less  properties  as  no  being  had  w 

done  before.  And  yet  his  voice  was  y 

tender  and  even  tremulous  with 
the  pathetic  presage  of  a  heart-break. 

“Dr.  Dollar,”  he  ^gan  at  once,  “I  have 
come  to  see  you  about  the  most  tragic  se¬ 
cret  that  a  man  can  have.  I  would  shcKit 
myself  for  saying  what  I  have  to  say,  did  I 
not  know  that  a  patient’s  confidence  is  sa¬ 
cred  to  any  member  of  your  profession — 
peAaps  especially  to  an  alienist?” 

“I  hope  we  are  all  alike  as  to  that,”  re¬ 
turned  Dollar,  gently;  he  was  used  to  these 
sad  openings. 

“I  ought  not  to  have  said  it;  but  it  hard¬ 
ly  is  my  secret — that’s  why  I  feel  such  a 
cur!”  exclaimed  the  General,  taking  his 
handkerchief  to  a  fine  forehead  and  remark¬ 
ably  fresh  complexion,  as  if  to  wipe  away  a 
noble  flush.  “Your  patient,  I  devoutly 
hope,  will  be  my  poor  wife,  who  seems  to 
me  to  be  losing  her  reason — ”  But  with 
that  the  husband  lost  his  voice. 

“Perhaps  we  can  find  it  for  her,”  said 
Dollar,  demising  the  pert  professional  opti- 
nusm  that  told  almost  like  a  shot.  “It  is 
a  thing  more  often  mislaid  than  really  lost.” 
And  the  last  of  the  other’s  weakness  was 
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finally  overcome;  a  few  weighty  ques¬ 
tions,  lightly  asked  and  simply  an- 
^  swered,  and  he  was  master  of  a  robust 

^  address,  in  which  an  occasional  im- 

B  f>ediment  only  did  further  credit  to 

II  his  delicacy. 

If  “No.  I  should  say  it  was  entirely 
if  a  development  of  the  last  few  months,  ’  ’ 

K  declared  the  General,  emphatically, 

p  “There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our 

tw’enty-odd  years  of  India,  nor  yet  in 
the  first  year  after  I  retired.  All  this 
—  this  trouble  —  has  come  since  I 
bought  my  house  in  the  pine-country. 
It’s  called  Valsugana,  as  you  see  on 
my  card,  but  it  wasn’t  before  we  went 
there;  we  gave  it  the  name  because  it  struck 
us  as  extraordinarily  like  the  Austrian  Tyr¬ 
ol,  where — well,  of  which  we  had  happy 
memories.  Dr.  Dollar.” 

His  blue  eyes  winced  as  they  flew  through 
the  open  French  window,  up  the  next  preci¬ 
pice  of  bricks  and  mortar,  to  the  beetling 
sky-line  of  other  roofs,  all  a  little  softened 
in  the  faint  haze  of  approaching  heat.  It 
cost  him  a  palpable  effort  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  little  dark  consulting-room, 
with  its  cool  slabs  of  aged  oak  and_  the  sum¬ 
mer  fernery  that  hid  the  hearth. 

“It’s  good  of  you  to  let  me  take  my  time, 
doctor,  but  yours  is  too  valuable  to  waste; 
all  I  meant  was  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our 
surroundings,  as  I  know  they  are  held  to 
count  in  all  such  cases.  We  are  embedded 
in  pines  and  firs.  Some  people  find  trees 
depressing,  but  after  India  they  were  just 
what  we  wanted,  and  even  now  my  wife 
won’t  let  me  cut  one  of  them  down.  Yet 
depression  is  no  name  for  her  state  of  mind; 
it’s  nearer  melancholy  madness,  and  latter¬ 
ly  she  has  become  subject  ta— to  delusions 


— which  are  influencing  her  whole  character 
and  all  her  actions  in  the  most  alarming 
way.  We  are  finding  it  diflicult,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  to  keep  servants;  even 
her  own  nephew,  who  has  come  to  live  with 
us,  only  stands  it  for  my  sake,  p>oor  boy! 
As  for  my  nerves,  well,  thank  G<xi  I  us^ 
to  think  I  hadn’t  got  any  when  I  was  in 
the  service;  but  it’s  a  little  hard  to  be — to 
be  as  we  are — at  our  time  of  life!”  His  hot 


face  flamed.  “What  am  I  saying?  It’s* 
thousand  times  harder  on  her!  She  had 
been  looking  forward  to  these  days  for 
years.” 

Dollar  wanted  to  \iTing  one  of  the  great 
brown,  restless  hands.  Might  he  ask  the 
nature  of  the  delusions? 

The  General  cried:  “I’d  give  ten  years 
of  my  life  if  I  could  tell  you!” 

“You  can  tell  me  what  form  they  take?’’ 
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"Tl  I  “I  must,  of  course;  it  is  what  I  came  for, 
k  after  all,”  the  General  muttered.  He  rais- 
R  ed  his  head  and  his  voice  together:  “Well! 
|l  —for  one  thing,  she’s  got  herself  a  ferocious 
k  bulldog  and  a  revolver!” 

A  Dollar  did  not  move  a  doctor’s  muscle. 
Jr  “I  su^wse  there  ought  to  be  a  dog  in  the 
country,  especially  w’here  there  are  no  chil¬ 
dren.  And  if  you  must  have  a  dog,  you 
can’t  do  better  than  a  bulldog.  Is  there 
any  reason  for  the  revolver?  Some  people 
think  it  another  necessity  of  the  country.” 

“It  isn’t  Mvith  us — much  less  as  she  car¬ 
ries  it!” 

“Ladies  in  India  get  in  the  habit,  don’t 
they?”  ‘ 

“She  never  did.  And  now - ” 

“Yes,  General?  Has  she  it  always  by 
her?” 

“Night  and  day,  on  a  curb  bracelet  lock¬ 
ed  to  her  wrist!” 

f  This  time  there  was  no  professional  pre- 
■  tense.  “I  don’t  wonder  you  have  trouble 
with  your  servants,”  said  Dollar,  with  as 
much  sympathy  as  he  liked  to  show. 

“You  mayn’t  see  it  when  you  come  down, 
doctor,  as  I  am  going  to  entreat  you  to  do. 
She  has  her  sleeves  cut  on  purpose,  and  it  is 
the  smallest  you  can  buy.  But  I  know  it’s 
always  there — and  always  loaded!” 

Dollar  played  a  while  with  a  queer  plain 
j  steel  ruler,  out  of  keeping  with  his  other 

li  possessions,  though  it  too  had  its  history, 

j  It  stood  on  end  before  he  let  it  alone  and 

:  looked  up. 

Ij  “General  Dysone,  there  must  be  some  sort 

||  of  reason  or  foundation  for  all  this.  Has 

I  anything  alarming  happened  since  you  have 

J  been  at — Valsugana?” 

I  “Nothing  that  fire-arms  could  prevent.” 
“Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  it  is  that 
;  has  happened?” 

“We  had  a  tragedy  in  the  winter — a  sui- 
dde  on  the  place.” 

'  “Ah!” 

“Her  gardener  hanged  himself.  Hers,  I 

say,  because  the  garden  is  my  wife’s  affair, 
’s  a  ^  paid  the  poor  fellow  his  wages.” 
hi  “Well,  come.  General,  that  was  enough 

for  to  depress  anybody - ” 

“Yet  she  wouldn’t  have  even  that  tree 
rot  I  down — nor  yet  come  away  for  a 

tiK  i  change— not  for  as  much  as  a  night  in  towm!” 

H  The  interruption  had  come  with  another 

an  ■  access  of  grim  heat  and  further  use  of  the 
I  General’s  handkerchief.  Dollar  took  up  his 
;eP^  I  steel  tube  of  a  ruler  and  trained  it  like  a 


spy-glass  on  the  ink,  with  one  eye  as  care¬ 
fully  closed  as  if  the  truth  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  blue-black  well. 

“Was  there  any  rhyme  or  reason  for  the 
suicide?” 

“One  was  suggested  that  1  would  rather 
not  repeat.” 

The  closed  eye  opened  to  find  the  blue 
pair  fallen.  “I  think  it  might  help,  General. 
Mrs.  Dysone  is  evidently  a  woman  of  strong 
character,  and  anything - ” 

“She  is,  God  knows!”  cried  the  miserable 
man.  “Everybody  knows  it  now — her  serv¬ 
ants  especially — though  nobody  used  to 
treat  them  better.  Why,  in  India — but 
w’e’ll  let  it  go  at  that,  if  you  don’t  mind. 
I  have  provided  for  the  widow.” 

Dollar  bowed  over  his  bit  of  steel  tubing, 
but  this  time  put  it  down  so  suddenly  that 
it  rolled  off  the  table.  General  Dysone  was 
towering  over  him  with  shaking  hand  out¬ 
stretched. 

“I  can’t  say  any  more,”  he  croaked. 
“You  must  come  down  and  see  her  for  your¬ 
self;  then  you  could  do  the  talking — and  I 
shouldn’t  feel  such  a  damned  cur!  It’s 
awful,  talking  about  one’s  own  wife  like 
this,  even  for  her  own-  good;  it’s  worse 
than  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  know  it’s 
different  to  a  doctor — but — but  you’re 
an  old  soldier-man  as  well,  aren’t  you? 
Didn’t  I  hear  you  were  in  the  war?” 

“I  was.” 

“Well,  then,”  cried  the  General,  and  his 
blue  eyes  lit  up  with  simple  cunning,  “that’s 
where  we  met!  We’ve  run  up  against  each 
other  again,  and  I’ve  asked  you  down  for 
this  next  week-end!  Can  you  manage  it? 
Are  you  free?  I’ll  write  you  a  check  for 
your  fee  this  minute,  if  you  like — there 
must  be  nothing  of  that  kind  down  there. 
You  don’t  mind  being  Captain  Dollar 
again,  if  that  was  it,  to  my  wife?” 

His  pathetic  eagerness,  his  sensitive  loy¬ 
alty — even  his  sudden  and  solicitous  zest  in 
the  pious  fraud  proposed — made  an  irresist¬ 
ible  appeal.  Dollar  had  to  think;  the 
rooms  up-stairs  were  not  empty,  but  none 
enshrined  a  more  interesting  case  than  this 
sounded.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  a  weakness  for  mere 
human  interest  as  apart  from  the  esoteric 
principles  of  his  practise. 

People  might  call  him  an  empiric — em¬ 
piric  he  was  proud  to  be,  but  it  was  and 
must  remain  empiricism  in  one  definite  di¬ 
rection  only.  Psychical  research  was  not 
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for  him — and  the  Dysone  story  had  a  psy¬ 
chic  flavor. 

In  the  end  he  said  quite  bluntly:  “I 
hope  you  don’t  suggest  a  ghost  behind  all 
this,  General?” 

“I?  Lord,  no!  I  don’t  believe  in  ’em,” 
cried  the  warrior,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

“Does  any  member  of  your  household?” 

“Not — now.” 
now?”  '' 

“No.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that.” 
But  something  was  worrying  him.  “Per¬ 
haps  it  is  also  right,”  he  continued,  with  the 
engaging  candor  of  an  overthrown  reserve, 
“and  only  fair — since  I  take  it  you  are 
coming — to  tell  you  that  there  was  a  young 
fellow  with  us  who  thought  he  saw  things. 
But  it  was  all  the  most  utter  moonshine. 
He  saw  brown  devils  in  flowing  robes,  but 
what  he’d  taken  before  he  saw  them  I 
can’t  tell  you!  He  didn’t  stay  with  me 
long  enough  for  us  to  get  to  know  each 
other.  But  he  wasn’t  just  a  servant,  and 
it  was  before  the  poor  gardener’s  ^air. 
Like  so  many  old  soldiers  on  the  shelf.  Dr. 
Dollar,  I  am  writing  a  book,  and  I  run  a 
secretary  of  sorts;  now  it’s  Jim  Paley,  a 
nephew  of  ours;  and  thank  God  he  has 
more  sense.” 

j“Yet  even  he  gets  depressed?” 

“He  has  had  cause.  If  your  own  kith 
and  kin  behaved  like  one  possessed — ”  He 
stopped  himself  yet  again;  this  time  his 
hand  foimd  Dollar’s  with  a  vibrant  grip. 
“You  will  come,  won’t  you?  I  can  meet 
any  train  on  Saturday,  or  any  other  day 
that  suits  you  better.  I — for  her  own  sake, 
doctor — I  sometimes  feel  it  might  be  better 
if  she  went  away  for  a  time.  But  you  will 
come  and  see  her  for  yourself?” 

Before  he  left  it  was  a  promise;  a  harder 
heart  than  John  Dollar’s  would  have  ended 
by  making  it,  and  putting  the  new  case  be¬ 
fore  all  others  when  the  Saturday  came. 
But  it  was  not  only  his  prospective  patient 
whom  the  Crime  Doctor  was  now  really 
anxious  to  see;  he  felt  fascinated  in  advance 
by  the  scene  and  every  person  of  an  in¬ 
dubitable  drama,  of  which  at  least  one  trag¬ 
ic  act  was  already  over. 

There  was  no  question  of  meeting  him 
at  any  station;  the  wealthy  mother  of  a 
still  recent  patient  had  insisted  on  present¬ 
ing  Dr.  Dollar  with  a  15  h.  p.  Talboys, 
which  he  had  eventually  accept^,  and  even 
chosen  for  himself,  as  an  incalculable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Cause.  Already  the  car 


had  vastly  enlarged  his  theatre  of  work 
and  on  every  errand  his  heart  was  lightax^ 
and  his  faith  fortified  by  the  wonderful  case 
of  the  yoimg  chauffeur  who  sat  so  uprigh 
at  the  wheel  beside  him. 

In  the  beginning  he  had  slouched  there  A 
like  the  worst  of  his  kind;  it  was  neither  M 
precept  nor  reprimand  that  had  strai^.  " 
ened  his  back  and  his  look  and  all  abogt 
him.  He  was  what  John  Dollar  had  always 
wanted — the  unconscious  patient  whose  his¬ 
tory  none  knew — who  himself  little  dreamt 
that  it  was  all  known  to  the  man  who  treat¬ 
ed  him  almost  like  a  younger  brother. 

The  boy  had  been  in  prison  for  dishon¬ 
esty;  he  was  being  sedulously  trusted, 
and  so  taught  to  trust  himself.  He  had 
come  in  March,  a  sulky  and  suspicious  dod; 
and  now  in  Jime  he  could  talk  cricket  and 
sixpenny  editions  from  the  Hounslow  tram-  ; 
lines  to  the  wide  white  gate  opening  into  a  ' 
drive  through  a  Berkshire  wood,  with  a  a 
house  lurking  behind  it  in  a  mask  of  ivy, 
out  of  the  sun. 

But  in  the  drive  General  Dysone  ste;^ 
back  into  the  doctor’s  life,  and  the  boy  who 
had  filled  it  for  the  last  hour,  on  ben; 
directed  to  the  stables,  drove  out  of  it  for 
the  next  twenty-four. 

“I  wanted  you  to  hear  something  at  ona 
from  me,”  bus  host  whispered  under  the 
whispering  trees,  “lest  it  should  be  men¬ 
tion^  and  take  you  aback  before  the  othen. 
We’ve  had  another  little  tragedy— not  a 
horror  like  the  last — yet  in  one  way  almost 
worse.  My  wife  shot  her  own  dog  dead 
last  night!” 

Dollar  put  a  curb  upon  his  parting  lips, 
“/n  the  night?”  He  stood  still  with  the 
question. 

“Well,  between  eleven  and  twelve.” 

“In  her  own  room,  or  where?” 

“Out-of-doors.  Don’t  ask  me  how  it 
happ>ened;  nobody  seems  to  know;  and  don’t 
you  know  anything  if  she  spieaks  of  it  her¬ 
self.” 

His  fine  face  was  streaming  with  perspira¬ 
tion;  yet  he  seemed  to  have  been  waiting 
quietly  under  the  trees,  and  he  was  not  short 
of  breath.  Dollar  ask^  no  questions  at  all; 
they  dropped  the  subject  there  in  the  drive. 
Though  the  sun  was  up  somew'here  out  rf 
sight,  it  w'as  already  late  in  the  long  June 
afternoon,  and  the  guest  w'as  taken  straight 
to  his  room. 

It  was  a  corner  room  with  one  ivy-dark¬ 
ened  casement  overlooking  a  shadowy  lawn, 
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the  other  facing  a  forest  of  firs  and  chest¬ 
nuts  on  which  it  was  harder  to  look  with¬ 
out  an  instinctive  qualm.  But  the  General 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  tragedies,  and 
for  the  moment  his  blue  eyes  almost  bright¬ 
ened  the  somber  scene  on  which  they  dwelt 
with  involimtary  pride. 

“Now  don’t  you  see  where  the  Tyrol 
comes  in?”  said  he.  “Put  a  mountain  be¬ 
hind  those  trees — and  there  was  one,  the 
very  first  time  we  saw  the  house!  It  was 
only  a  thundercloud,  but  for  all  the  world 
it  might  have  been  the  Dolomites.  And  it 
took  us  back  ...  we  had  no  other  clouds 
then!” 

Dollar  found  himself  alone;  found  his 
things  laid  out  and  his  shirt  studded,  and 
a  cozy  on  the  brass  hot-water  can,  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  though  he  had  never 
stayed  in  a  country  house  before.  Could 
there  be  so  very  much  amiss  in  a  household 
where  they  knew  just  what  to  do  for  one, 
and  just  what  to  leave  undone? 

And  it  was  the  same  with  all  the  other 
creature  comforts;  they  meant  good  serv¬ 
ants,  however  short  their  service;  and  good 
servants  seemed  hardly  congruous  with  the 
mistress  or  the  hostess  whom  Dollar  had 
come  prepared  to  meet.  He  dressed  in 
{Measurable  doubt  and  enhanced  excitement 
—and  those  were  his  happiest  moments  at 
Valsugana. 

Mrs,  Dysone  was  a  middle-aged  woman 
j  who  looked  almost  old,  whereas  the  General 
was  elderly  with  all  the  appearance  of  early 
middle  age.  The  contrast  was  even  more 
complete  in  more  invidious  particulars;  but 
D(Mlar  took  little  heed  of  the  p>oor  lady’s 
face,  as  a  lady’s  face.  Her  skin  and  eyes 
were  enough  for  him;  both  were  brown, 
with  that  almost  ultra-Indian  tinge  of  so 
many  Anglo-Indians;  he  was  sensible  at 
once  of  an  Oriental  impenetrability. 

With  her  conversation  he  could  not  quar¬ 
rel;  what  there  was  of  it  w’as  crisp,  un¬ 
studied,  understanding.  And  the  little  din¬ 
ner  did  her  the  kind  of  credit  for  which  he 
was  now  prepared;  but  she  only  once  took 
dmrge  of  the  talk;  and  that  was  rather 
sliarply  to  change  a  subject  into  which  she 
I  had  bwn  the  first  to  enter. 

I  How  it  had  cropped  up.  Dollar  could 
I  nevtt  think,  especially  as  his  former  pro- 
and  rank  duly  obtained  throughout 
his  visit.  He  had  even  warned  his  chauf¬ 
feur  that  he  was  not  the  doctor  there;  it 
could  not  have  been  he  himself  who  started 


it;  but  somebody  did,  as  somebody  always 
does  when  there  is  one  topic  to  avoid. 

It  was  probably  the  nice  young  nephew 
who  made  the  first  well-meaning  remark 
upon  the  general  want  of  originality,  with 
reference  to  something  or  other  under  criti¬ 
cism  at  the  moment;  but  it  was  neither  he 
nor  Dollar  who  laid  it  down  that  monkeys 
were  the  most  arrant  imitators  in  nature — 
except  criminals;  and  it  certainly  was  the 
General  who  said  that  nothing  would  sur¬ 
prise  him  less  than  if  another  fellow  went 
and  hanged  himself  in  their  wood.  Then  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Dysone  put  her  foot  down — 
and  Dollar  never  forgot  her  look. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  it  made  him 
think  of  her  revolver.  It  was  out  of  sight; 
and  full  as  her  long  sleeves  were,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  one  of  them  could  con¬ 
ceal  the  smallest  fire-arm  made;  but  a  tiny- 
gold  padlock  did  dangle  when  she  raised 
her  glass  of  water;  and  at  the  end  of  dinner 
there  was  a  second  little  scene,  this  time 
without  words,  which  went  far  to  dispel 
any  doubt  arising  in  his  mind. 

He  was  holding  the  door  open  for  Mrs. 
Dysone,  and  she  stood  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  peering  into  the  far  corners  of 
the  room.  He  saw  what  it  was  she  had  for¬ 
gotten — saw  it  come  back  to  her  as  she 
turned  away,  with  another  look  worth  re¬ 
membering. 

Either  the  General  missed  it,  or  the  anx¬ 
ieties  of  the  husband  were  now  deliberately 
sunk  in  the  duties  of  the  host.  He  had  got 
up  some  Jubilee  port  in  the  doctor’s  honor; 
they  sat  over  it  together  till  it  was  nearly 
time  for  bed.  Dollar  took  little,  but  the 
other  grew  a  shade  more  rubicund,  and  it 
was  good  to  hear  him  chat  without  restraint 
or  an  apparent  care.  Yet  it  was  strange  as 
well:  again  he  drifted  into  criminology, 
and  his  own  after-dinner  defect  of  sensibil¬ 
ity  only  made  his  hearer  the  more  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Of  course  he  felt  it  was  partly  out  of 
compliment  to  himself  as  Crime  Doctor;  but 
the  ugly  subject  had  evidently  an  unhealthy- 
fascination  of  its  own  for  the  fine  full-blood¬ 
ed  man.  Not  that  it  seemed  an  inveterate 
foible;  the  expert  obser\-er  thought  it  rather 
the  reflex  attraction  of  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble  horror  and  repulsion,  and  took  it  the 
more  seriously  on  that  account. 

Of  two  evils,  it  seemed  to  him  the  less  to 
allow  himself  to  be  pumped  on  professional 
generalities.  It  was  better  than  encouraging 


LOOK  herb!  I  AM  NOT  GOING  TO  LET  YOU  TALK  ABOUT  IT,  SAID 
DOLLAR,  THOUGH  THE  GOOD-HUMORED  REBUFF  COST  HIM  AN  EFFORT. 


the  General  to  ransack  his  long  experi¬ 
ence  for  memories  of  decent  people  who  had 
done  dreadful  deeds.  Best  of  all  to  assure 
him  that  even  those  unfortunates  might 
have  outlived  their  infamy  under  the  scien¬ 
tific  treatment  of  a  more  enlightened  day. 

If  they  must  talk  crime,  let  it  be  the  Cure 
of  Crime!  So  the  doctor  had  his  heartfelt 
say;  and  the  General  listened  even  more 
terribly  than  he  had  talked;  asking  ques¬ 
tions  in  whispiers,  and  waiting  breathless 
for  the  considered  reply.  It  was  the  last  of 
these  that  took  most  answering: 


“And  which,  doctor,  for  God’s  sake,  whid 
would  you  have  most  hope  of  curing:  a  man 
or  a  woman?” 

But  Dollar  would  only  say:  “I  shouldn’t 
despair  of  anybody,  who  had  done  any¬ 
thing,  if  there  was  still  an  intelligence  to 
work  upon;  but  the  more  of  that  the  bet¬ 
ter.” 

And  the  General  said  hardly  another 
word,  except  “God  bless  you!”  outside  the 
spare-room  door.  His  wife  had  been  seen 
no  more. 

But  Dollar  saw  her  in  every  comer  of  his 
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delightful  quarters;  and  the  acute  contrast 
that  might  have  unsettled  an  innocent 
mind  had  the  opposite  effect  on  his.  There 
woe  electric  lamps  in  all  the  right  places; 
there  were  books  and  biscuits,  a  glass  of 
milk,  even  a  miniature  decanter  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  Schweppes.  He  sighed  as  he  wound 
his  watch  and  placed  it  in  the  little  stand 
on  the  table  beside  the  bed;  but  he  was 
only  wondering  exactly  what  he  was  going 
to  discover  before  he  wound  it  up  again. 

Outside  one  open  window  the  merry 
crickets  were  playing  castanets  in  those 
dreadful  trees.  It  was  the  other  blind  that 
he  drew  up;  and  on  the  lawn  the  dying  and 
reviving  glow  of  a  cigarette  gave  glimpses 
of  a  wlute  shirt-front,  a  black  satin  tie,  the 
drooping  brim  of  a  Panama  hat.  It  was  the 
nice  young  nephew,  who  had  retreated  be¬ 
fore  the  Jubilee  port.  And  Dollar  was  still 
wondering  on  what  pretext  he  could  go 
down  and  join  him,  when  his  knock  came 
at  the  door. 

“Only  to  see  if  you’d  everything  you 
want,”  explained  young  Paley,  ingenuously 
disingenuous,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him  before  the  invitation  to  enter  was  out 
of  the  doctor’s  mouth.  But  he  shut  it  very 
softly,  trod  like  a  burglar,  and  excused  him- 
sdf  with  bated  breath:  “You  are  the  first 
person  who  has  stayed  with  us  since  I’ve 
been  here,  Captain  Dollar!”  And  his  wry 
young  smile  was  as  sad  as  anything  in  the 
Chouse. 

“You  amaze  me!”  cried  Dollar.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  flank  attack  of  a  new  kind  of 
amazement.  “I  should  have  thought — ” 
and  his  glance  made  a  lightning  tour  of  the 
luxurious  room. 

“I  know,”  said  Paley,  nodding.  “I  think 
they  must  have  laid  themselves  out  for  vis¬ 
itors  at  the  start.  But  none  come  now.  I 
wish  they  did !  It’s  a  house  that  wants  them.  ’  ’ 

“You  are  rather  a  small  party,  aren’t 
you?” 

“We  are  rather  a  grim  party!  And  yet 
my  old  uncle  is  absolutely  the  finest  man  I 
e\'er  stmck!” 

“I  don’t  wonder  that  you  admire  him.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  he  is.  Captain 
boU^.  He  got  the  V.  C.  when  he  was  my 
age,  in  Burmah,  but  he  deserves  one  for  al¬ 
most  every  day  of  his  ordinary  home  life!” 

Dollar  made  no  remark;  the  young  fellow 
offe^  him  a  cigarette,  and  was  encouraged 
h)  light  another  himself.  He  required  no 
encouragement  to  talk. 


“The  funny  thing  is  that  he’s  not  really 
my  uncle.  I’m  her  nephew;  and  she’s  a 
wonderful  woman,  too,  in  her  way.  She 
runs  the  whole  place  like  a  book;  she’s 
thrown  away  here.  But — I  can’t  help  say¬ 
ing  it — I  should  like  her  better  if  I  didn’t 
love  him!” 

“Talking  of  books,”  said  Dollar,  “the 
General  told  me  he  was  writing  one,  and 
that  you  were  helping  him?” 

“He  didn’t  tell  you  what  it  was  about?” 

“No.” 

“Then  I  mustn’t.  I  wish  I  could.  It’s 
to  be  the  last  word  on  a  certain  subject, 
but  he  won’t  have  it  spoken  about.  That’s 
one  reason  why  it’s  getting  on  his  nerves.” 

"Is  it  his  book?” 

“It  and  everything.  Doesn’t  ,  he  remind 
you  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  powder-barrel? 
If  he  weren’t  what  he  is,  there’d  be  an  ex¬ 
plosion  every  day.  And  there  never  is  one 
— no  matter  what  happens!” 

Dollar  watched  the  pale  youth  swallow¬ 
ing  his  smoke. 

“Do  they  often  talk  about  crime?” 

“Always!  They  can’t  keep  off  it,  and 
Aunt  Essie  always  changes  the  subject  as 
though  she  hadn’t  been  every  bit  as  bad  as 
uncle.  Of  course  they’ve  had  a  good  lot 
to  make  them  morbid.  I  supjxjse  you 
heard  about  poor  Dingle,  the  last  gar¬ 
dener?”  , 

“Only  just.” 

“He  was  the  last  man  you  would  ever 
have  suspected  of  such  a  thing.  It  was  in 
those  trees  just  outside.”  The  crickets 
made  extra  merry  as  he  paused.  “They 
didn’t  find  him  for  a  day  and  a  night!” 

‘•‘Look  here!  I’m  not  going  to  let  you 
talk  about  it,”  said  Dollar,  though  the 
good-humored  rebuff  cost  him  an  effort. 
He  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  suicide, 
but  not  from  this  worn  lad  with  an  old 
man’s  smile.  He  knew  and  liked  the  type 
too  well. 

“I’m  sorry.  Captain  Dollar!”  Jim  Paley 
looked  sorry.  “Yet,  it’s  all  very  well!  I 
don’t  suppose  the  General  told  you  what 
happened  last  night?” 

“Well,  yes,  he  did;  but  without  going  into 
any  particulars.” 

And  now  the  doctor  made  no  secret  of 
his  curiosity;  this  was  a  matter  on  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  forego  enlightenment. 
Nor  was  it  like  raking  up  an  old  horror;  it 
w’ould  do  the  boy  more  good  than  harm  to 
speak  of  this  latest  affair. 
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“I  can’t  tell  you  much  about  it,  myself,” 
said  he;  “I  was  wondering  if  I  could,  just 
now  on  the  lawn.  That’s  where  it  hap¬ 
pened,  you  know.” 

‘T  didn’t  know.” 

“Well,  it  was,  and  the  funny  thing  is 
that  I  was  there  at  the  time.  I  used  to  go 
out  with  the  dog  for  a  cigarette  when  they 
turned  in;  last  night  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  fall  asleep  in  a  chair  on  the  lawn.  I  had 
been  playing  tennis  all  the  afternoon,  and 
had  a  long  bike-ride  both  ways.  Well,  all 
I  know  is  that  I  woke  up  thinking  I’d  l^n 
shot,  and  there  was  my  aunt  with  a  revolver 
she  insists  on  carrying — and  poor  Muggins 
as  dead  as  a  door-nail.” 

“Did  she  say  it  was  an  accident?” 

“She  behaved  as  if  it  had  been;  she  was 
all  over  the  p)oor  dead  brute!” 

“Rather  a  savage  dog,  wasn’t  it?” 

“I  never  thought  so.  But  the  General 
had  no  use  for  him — and  no  wonder!  Did 
he  tell  you  he  had  bitten  him  in  the  shoul¬ 
der?” 

“No!” 

“Well,  he  did,  only  the  other  day.  But 
that’s  the  old  General  all  over.  He  never 
told  me  till  the  dog  was  dead.  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if - ” 

“Yes?” 

“ — if  my  aunt  hadn’t  been  in  it  some¬ 
how.  Poor  old  Muggins  was  such  a  bone 
between  them!” 

>  “You  don’t  suppose  he’d  ended  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  her?” 

“Hardly.  He  was  like  a  kitten  with  her, 
poor  brute!” 

Another  cigarette  was  lighted;  more  in¬ 
haling  went  on  unchecked. 

“Was  Mrs.  Dysone  by  herself  out  there — 
but  for  you?” 

“WeU  .  .  .  yes.” 

“Does  that  mean  she  wasn’t?” 

“Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know!”  said 
young  Paley,  frankly.  “It  sounds  most 
awful  rot,  but  just  for  a  moment  I  thought 
I  saw  somebody  in  a  sort  of  surplice  affair. 
But  I  can  only  swear  to  Aunt  Essie,  and 
she  was  in  her  dressing-gown,  and  it  wasn’t 
white!” 

Dollar  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all;  he  sat 
first  at  one  window,  watching  the  black 
trees  turn  blue  and  eventually  a  variety  of 
suimy  greens;  then  at  the  other,  staring 
down  at  the  pretty  scene  of  a  deed  ugly  in 
itself,  but  uglier  in  the  peculiar  quality  of 
its  mysterj'. 


A  dog;  only  a  dog  this  time;  but  the  I 
woman’s  own  dog!  There  were  two  nnt  I 
sods  on  the  place  where  he  supposed  it  had  I 
lain  weltering.  ...  I 

But  who  or  what  was  it  that  these  young  I 
men  had  seen;  that  the  General  had  told  H 
him  about,  as  well  as  this  obviously  truth-  V 
ful  lad  whom  he  himself  had  questioned?  f 
“Brown  devik  in  flowing  robes”  was  per¬ 
haps  only  the  old  soldier’s  picturesque 
phrase;  they  might  have  turned  brown  b 
his  Indian  mind;  but  what  of  Jim  Paky’s 
“somebody  in  a  sort  of  surpUce  affair?” 
Was  that  “body”  brown  as  well? 

In  the  wood  of  worse  omen  the  gay  lit¬ 
tle  birds  tuned  up  to  deaf  ears  at  the  open  • 
window.  And  a  cynical  soloist  went  so  far 
as  to  start  saymg,  “Pretty,  pretty,  {Hetty, 
pretty!”  in  a  liquid  contralto.  But  a  Ihtie 
sharp  shot,  fired  two  nights  and  a  day  h6 
fore,  was  the  only  sound  to  get  across  the 
sf>are-room  window-sill.  .  .  . 

The  bathroom  was  next  door;  in  that 
physically  admirable  house  there  was  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning; 
the  servants  made  tea  when  they  heard  it 
rrmning;  and  the  garden  before  breakfast 
was  almost  a  delight.  It  might  have  bees 
an  Eden;  it  was — with  the  Serpent  still  b 
the  grass! 

Blinds  went  up  like  eyelids  imder  bushy 
brows  of  ivy.  The  grass  remained  gray 
with  dew;  there  was  not  enough  sun  any¬ 
where,  though  the  whole  sky  beamed.  Dd 
lar  wandered  indoors  the  way  the  General 
had  taken  him  the  day  before.  It  was  the 
way  through  his  library.  Libraries  are  al¬ 
ways  interesting;  a  man’s  book-case  is  sosm- 
times  more  interesting  than  the  man  him¬ 
self;  sometimes  it  b  the  one  exbting  {Xirtrait 
of  his  mind. 

Dollar  s{)ent  the  best  part  of  an  absorbing 
hour  without  taking  a  single  volume  from 
its  place.  But  tl^  was  partly  because 
those  he  would  have  dip{>ed  into  were  under 
glass  and  lock  and  key.  And  partly  it  ^ 
due  to  more  accessible  distractions  crowning 
that  very  piece  of  ostensible  antiquity  which 
contain^  the  books,  and  of  which  the  top 
drawer  drew  out  into  the  General’s  desk 

The  distractions  were  a  {leculiarly  repul¬ 
sive  gilded  idol,  squatting  with  its  tongue 
out,  as  if  at  the  amateur  author,  and  a 
heathen  sword  on  the  wall  behind  it.  Noth 
ing  more;  but  Dollar  also  had  se^ed  in 
India  in  his  day,  and  hb  natural  interest 
was  whetted  by  a  certain  smattering  of  lore. 
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He  was  still  standing  on  a  newspaper  and 
a  chair,  when  a  voice  hailed  him  in  no  hos¬ 
pitable  tone. 

“Really,  Captain  Dollar!  I  should  have 
asked  the  servants  for  a  ladder  while  I  was 
about  it!” 

Of  course  it  was  Mrs.  Dysone,  and  she 
was  not  even  pretending  to  look  pleased. 
He  jumped  down  with  an  ajwlogy,  which 
softened  not  a  line  of  her  sallow  face  and 
bony  figure. 

“It  was  an  outrage,”  he  owned.  “But  I 
did  stand  on  a  paper  to  save  the  chair.  I 
say,  though,  I  never  noticed  it  was  this 
week’s  FiMl” 

Really  horrified  at  his  own  behavior,  he 
did  his  best  to  smooth  and  wip>e  away  his 
foot-marks  on  the  wrapper  of  the  paper. 
But  those  subtle  eyes,  like  blots  of  ink  on 
old  parchment,  were  no  longer  trained  on 
the  offender,  who  missed  yet  another  look 
that  might  have  helped  him. 

“My  husband’s  study  is  rather  holy 
ground,”  was  the  lady’s  last  word.  “I  only 
came  in  myself  because  I  thought  he  was 
here.” 

Mercifully,  days  do  not  always  go  on  as 
badly  as  they  begin;  more  strangely,  this 
one  develop^  into  the  dullest  and  most 
conventional  of  country-house  Sundays. 

General  Dysone  was  himself  not  only  dull, 
but  even  a  little  stiff,  as  became  a  good 
Briton  who  had  said  too  much  to  too  great 
a  stranger  overnight.  His  natural  courtesy 
had  become  conspicuous;  he  played  punc¬ 
tilious  host  all  day;  and  Dollar  was  allowed 
to  feel  that,  if  he  had  come  down  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,  he  was  staying  on  as  an  ordinary  guest, 
and  in  a  house  where  guests  were  expected 
to  observe  the  Sabbath. 

So  they  all  marched  off  together  to  the 
village  church,  where  the  General  trumpet¬ 
ed  the  times  in  his  own  octave,  read  the  les¬ 
sons,  and  kept  waking  up  during  the  ser¬ 
mon.  There  were  the  relation  amenities 
with  other  devout  gentry  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  there  was  the  national  Sunday  sirloin 
at  the  midday  meal,  and  no  more  untoward 
topics  to  make  the  host’s  forehead  glisten 
or  the  hostess  gleam  and  low’er.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  the  whole  party  inspected  every 
animal  and  vegetable  on  the  premises;  and 
after  tea  the  visitor’s  car  came  round. 

Originally  there  had  been  much  talk  of 
his  staying  till  the  Monday;  the  General 
went  though  the  form  of  pressing  him  once 
more,  but  was  not  backed  up  by  his  wife. 


who  had  shadowed  them  suspiciously  all  i 
day.  Nor  did  he  comment  on  this  by  so  1 

much  as  a  sidelong  glance  at  Dollar,  or  J 

contrive  to  get  another  word  with  him  I 

alone.  And  the  Crime  Doctor,  instead  of  ' 

making  any  excuse  to  remain  and  penetrate  Jj 
these  new  mysteries,  showed  a  sensitive 
alacrity  to  leave. 

Of  the  nephew,  who  looked  terribly  de¬ 
pressed  at  his  departure,  he  had  seen  som^ 
thing  more,  and  had  even  asked  two  pri¬ 
vate  favors.  One,  that  he  would  keep  out 
of  that  haunted  garden  for  the  next  few 
nights,  and  try  going  to  bed  earlier;  the 
other  an  odd  request  for  an  almost  middl6 
aged  man  about  town,  but  rather  flattering 
to  the  young  fellow.  It  was  for  the  loan  of 
his  Panama,  so  that  Dollar’s  hatter  might 
see  if  he  could  not  get  him  as  good  a  one. 

Paley’s  was  the  kind  of  Panama  that 
might  be  carried  up  a  sleeve,  like  the  mod¬ 
em  handkerchief;  he  explained  that  the  old 
General  had  given  it  him.  Dollar  tried  it 
on  almost  as  soon  as  the  car  was  out  d 
sight  of  Valsugana — while  his  young  chauf¬ 
feur  was  still  wondering  what  he  had  done 
to  make  the  governor  sit  behind. 

It  was  funny  of  the  doctor,  just  when  a 
chap  might  have  been  telling  him  a  thing 
or  .two  that  he  had  heard  down  there  at 
the  coachman’s  place.  But  it  was  all  the 
more  interesting  when  they  got  back  to 
town  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  fill  up  with  petrol  and  be  back 
at  nine,  to  make  the  same  trip  over  again. 

“I  needn’t  ask  you,”  the  doctor  added, 

“to  hold  your  tongue  about  anything  you 
may  have  heard  at  General  Dysone’s.  1 
know  you  will,  Albert.” 

And  almost  by  lighting-up  time  they 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  road  once 
more. 

But  at  Valsugana  it  w'as  another  dark 
night,  and  none  too  easy  to  find  one’s  way 
alwut  the  place  on  the  strength  of  a  mid¬ 
summer  day’s  acquaintance.  And  for  the 
first  time  Dollar  was  glad  the  dog  of  the 
house  was  dead,  as  he  finished  a  circuitous 
approach  by  stealing  through  the  farth« 
wciod,  toward  the  jagged  lumps  of  light  in 
the  ivy-strangled  bedroom  windows;  already 
everything  was  dark  down-stairs. 

Here  were  the  pale  new  sods;  they  could 
just  be  seen,  though  his  feet  first  felt  thw 
inequalities.  His  cigarette  was  the  one  pin¬ 
prick  of  light  in  all  the  garden.  At  each 
draw  the  buff  brim  of  Jim  Paley’s  Panama 
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showed  within  an  inch  of  his  eyes,  its  fine 
texture  like  coarse  matting  at  the  range. 
And  the  chair  in  which  Jim  Paley  had  sat 
smoking  this  time  last  night,  and  dozing 
the  night  before  when  the  shot  disturbed 
him  was  just  where  he  expected  his  shins 
to  find  it;  the  wickers  squeaked  as  John 
Dollar  took  his  place. 

Less  need  now  not  to  make  a  sound;  but 
he  made  no  more  than  he  could  help,  for 
the  night  was  still  and  sultry,  without  any 
of  the  garden  noises  of  a  night  ago.  It  was 
as  though  Nature  had  stopped  her  orches¬ 
tra  in  disgust  at  the  plot  and  counterplot 
brewing  on  her  darkened  stage.  The  cigar¬ 
ette-end  was  thrown  away;  it  might  have 
been  a  stone  that  fell  upon  the  grass;  and 
the  doctor  could  almost  hear  it  sizzling  in 
the  dew. 

His  aural  nerves  were  tuned  to  the  last 
jMtch  of  sensitive  acknowledgment;  a  fly 
on  the  drooping  Panama-brim  would  not 
have  failed  to  “scratch  the  brain’s  coat  of 
curd.”  .  .  .  How  much  less  the  swift  and 
furtive  footfall  that  came  kissing  the  wet 
lawn  at  last! 

It  was  more  than  a  footfall;  there  was  a 
following  swish  of  some  long  garment  trail¬ 
ing  through  the  wet.  It  all  came  near — it 
all  stopped  dead.  Dollar  had  nodded  heav¬ 
ily  as  if  in  sleep,  had  jerked  his  head  up 
higher;  seemed  to  be  dropping  off  again  in 
greater  comfort. 

The  footfalls  and  the  swish  came  oh  like 
thunder  now.  But  now  his  eyelids  were 
only  drooping  like  the  brim  above  them;  in 
the  broad  light  of  their  abnormal  percep¬ 
tivity,  it  was  as  though  his  own  eyes  threw 
a  dreadful  halo 
rpund  the  figure 
they  beheld. 

It  was  a  swaddled 
figure,  creeping  into 
monstrosity,  crouch¬ 
ing  early  for  its 
spring.  It  had 
(taped  arms  extend¬ 
ed,  with  some  cloth 
or  band  that  looped 
and  tightened  at 
each  stride:  on  the  rounded  shoulders  bob¬ 
bed  the  craning  head  and  darkened  face  of 
General  Dysone. 

In  his  last  stride  he  swerved,  as  though 
to  get  as  much  behind  the  chair  as  its  pio- 
sition  under  the  tree  permitted;  the  cloth 
clapped  as  it  came  taut  over  Dollar’s  head, 


but  was  not  actually  round  his  neck  when 
he  ducked  and  turned,  and  hit  out  and  up 
with  all  his  might.  He  felt  the  rasp  of  a 
fifteen-hours’  beard,  heard  the  click  of  teeth; 
the  lawn  quaked;  and  white  robes  settled 
upon  a  senseless  heap,  as  the  pliunage  on  a 
murdered  pigeon. 

Dollar  knelt  over  him  and  felt  his  pulse, 
held  an  electric  lamp  to  eyes  that  opened, 
and  quickly  something  else  to  the  ^ated 
nostrils. 

“Oh,  Jim!”  shuddered  a  voice  close  at 
hand.  It  was  shrill  yet  broken,  a  cry  of 
horror,  but  like  no  voice  he  knew.  He 
jumped  up  to  face  the  General’s  wife. 

“It’s  not  Jim,  Mrs.  Dysone.  It’s  I — Dol¬ 
lar — he’ll  soon  be  all  right!” 

“Captain — Dollar?” 

“No — doctor,  now’adays — he  called  me 
down  as  one  himself!  And  now  I’ve  come 
back  on  my  own  responsibility,  and — put 
him  under  chloroform;  but  I  haven’t  given 
him  much;  for  God’s  sake  let  us  speak 
plainly  while  we  can!” 

She  was  on  her  knees,  proving  his  words 
without  uttering  one.  Still  kneeling  speech¬ 
less,  she  leaned  back  while  he  continued: 
“You  know  what  he  is  as  w^ell  as  I  do, 
Mrs.  Dysone;  you  may  thank  God  a  doctor 
has  found  him  out  before  the  police!  Mono¬ 
mania  is  not  their  business — but  neither  are 
you  the  one  to  cope  with  it.  You  have 
shielded  your  husband  as  only  a  woman  will 
shield  a  man;  now  you  must  let  him  come 
to  me.” 

His.  confidence  was  taking  some  effect; 
but  she  ignored  the  hands  that  w'ould  have 
helped  her  to  her  feet;  and  her  own  were 
locked  in  front  of 
her,  but  not  in  sup¬ 
plication. 

“And  what  can 
any  of  you  do  for 
him,”  she  cried 
fiercely  —  “except 
take  him  away  from 
me?” 

“I  will  only  answer 
for  myself.  I  would 
control  him  as  you 
can  not,  and  I  would  teach  him  to  control 
himself  if  man  under  God  can  do  it!  I  am 
a  criminal  alienist,  Mrs.  Dysone,  as  your 
husband  knew  before  he  came  to  consult  me 
on  elaborate  pretenses  into  which  w'e  needn’t 
go.  He  trusted  me  enough  to  ask  me  down 
here;  in  my  opinion  he  was  fe^  'g  his  way 
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to  greater  trust,  in  the  teeth  of  his  terrible 
obsession;  but  last  night  he  said  more  than 
he  meant  to  say,  so  to-day  he  wouldn’t  say  a 
word.  I  only  guessed  his  secret  this  morning 
— when  you  guessed  I  had!  It  would  be  safe 
with  me  against  the  world.  But  how  can  I 
take  the  responsibility  of  keeping  it,  if  he 
remains  at  large  as  he  is  now?” 

“You  can  not,”  said  Mrs.  Dysone.  “I 
am  the  only  one.  .  .  .” 

Her  tone  was  dreamy  and  yet  hard  and 
fatalistic;  the  arms  in  the  wide  dressing- 
gown  sleeves  were  still  tightly  locked. 
Suddenly  Dollar  bent  down  again  over  the 
senseless  man. 

“He’ll  be  himself  again  directly — quite 
himself,  I  shouldn’t  wonder!  He  may  have 
forgotten  what  has  happened;  he  mustn’t 
find  me  here  to  remind  him.  Something  he 
will  have  to  know — and  you  are  the  one  to 
break  it  to  him,  and  then  to  persuade  him 
to  come  to  me.  But  you  won’t  find  that 
so  easy,  Mrs.  Dysone,  if  he  sees  how  I  trick¬ 
ed  him.  He  had  much  better  think  it  was 
your  nephew.  My  motor’s  in  the  lane  be¬ 
hind  these  trees;  let  him  think  I  never 
went  away  at  all — that  we  connived  and  I 
am  holding  myself  there  at  your  disposal.” 

“Dr.  Dollar,”  said  Mrs.  Dysone,  when  she 
had  risen  without  aid,  “you  may  or  may 
not  know  the  worst  about  my  poor  hus¬ 
band,  but  you  shall  know  it  now  about 
me.  I  wish  you  to  take  this — ^and  keep  it! 
You  have  had  two  escapies  to-night.” 

She  bared  the  wrist  from  which  the  small¬ 
est  of  revolvers  dangled;  he  felt  it  is  the 
darkness — and  left  it  dangling. 

“I  heard  you  had  one.  He  told  me.  And 
I  thought  you  carried  it  for  your  own  pro¬ 
tection!”  cried  Dollar,  seeing  into  the  wom¬ 
an  at  last. 

“No.  It  was  not  for  that — ”  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  smiling  through  her 
tears — “I  did  save  his  life — when  my  pioor 
dog  saved  Jim’s;  but  his  secret  I  can  trust 
to  you!” 

Dollar  would  only  take  her  hand.  “You 
wouldn’t  have  shot  me,  or  any  man!”  he 
assured  her.  “But,”  he  added  to  himself 
among  the  trees,  “what  a  fool  I  was  to 
forget  that  they  never  killed  women!” 

It  turned  almost  cold  beside  the  motor 
in  the  lane;  the  doctor  gave  his  boy  a  little 
brandy,  and  together  they  tramjjed  up  and 
down,  talking  sport  and  fiction  by  the  small 
hour  together.  The  stars  slipped  out  of  the 
sky,  the  birds  began,  and  the  same  cynic 


shouted,  “Pretty,  pretty,  pretty!”  at  the  top 
of  its  strong  contralto.  At  last  there  came 
that  other  sound  for  which  Dollar  had  never 
ceased  listening.  And  he  turned  back  into 
the  haxmted  wood  with  Jim  Paley. 

The  poor  nephew — s^  stunned  calm—  i 
was  as  painfully  articulate  as  a  young  b^ 
reaved  husband.  He  spoke  of  General  Dy.  i 
sone  as  of  a  man  already  dead,  in  the  gen¬ 
tlest  of  past  tenses.  There  had  been  an 
appalling  confession,  made  as  coolly,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  as  he  repeated  it. 

“He  thought  I  knocked  him  down— and 
I  had  to  let  him  think  so!  Aunt  Essie  in¬ 
sisted;  she  is  a  wonder,  after  all!  It  made 
him  tell  me  things  I  simply  can’t  believe 
.  .  .  yet  he  show^  me  a  rope  just  like  it— 
meant  for  me!” 

“Do  you  mean  just  like  the  one  that- 
hanged  the  gardener?” 

“Yes.  He  did  it,  so  he  swears  .  .  .  after¬ 
ward!  He’ll  tell  you  himself — he  wants  to 
tell  you.  He  says  he  first  ...  I  can’t  put 
my  tongue  to  it!”  The  lapse  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  tense  had  made  him  human. 

“Like  the  Thugs?” 

“Yes;  like  that  sect  of  fiendish  fanaticsin 
northern  India  who  went  about  strangling 
everybody  they  met:  They  were  what  his 
book  was  about!  How  did  you  know?” 

“That’s  Bhowanee,  their  goddess,  on  top 
of  his  bureau,  and  he  has  Sleeman  and  all 
the  other  awful  literature  locked  up  unda- 
neath.  As  a  study  for  a  life  of  sudden  idi^ 
ness,  in  the  depths  of  the  coimtry,  it  was 
enough  to  bring  on  temporary  insanity.” 

Dollar  felt  his  biceps  clutched  and  clawed; 
and  the  two  stood  still  under  more  irony  in 
the  gay  contralto. 

“Temporary,  did  you  say?  Only  tempo¬ 
rary?"  the  boy  was  faltering. 

“I  hope  so,  honestly.  You  see,  it  was 
just  on  that  one  point — and  even  there 
...  I  believe  he  did  want  his  wife  out  of 
the  way,  and  for  her  own  sake,  too!”  said 
Dollar,  with  a  sympathetic  tremor. 

“But  do  you  know  what  he’s  saying?  He 
means  to  tell  the  whole  world  now,  and  let 
them  hang  him,  and  serve  him  right— he 
says!  And  he’s  as  sane  as  we  are  now- 
only  he  might  have  been  through  a  Turkish 
bath!” 

“More  signs!”  cried  Dollar,  looking  up  at 
the  brightening  sky.  “But  we  won’t  let 
him.  He  has  done  all  he  ever  could  .  .  • 
Come,  Paley!  I  want  to  take  him 
with  me  in  the  car.  It’s  broad  daylight.” 


“The  prosj>erity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.  ” 


UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


EDITOR'S  Note — Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the 
idttr,  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  ''The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclosing 
stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


The  line  of  carriages  containing  the  members 
of  the  “Personally  Conducted,  Seeing  Europe 
in  Thirty  Da)rs,”  had  come  to  a  stop  before 
the  Excelsior  Hotel  in  Rome,  and  this  conver¬ 
sation  was  overheard  in  one  of  the  carriages 
containing  two  women: 

“Mother,  is  this  Rome?” 

■  The  answer  came  in  a  tired,  “toured-to- 
death”  tone  of  voice:  “What  day  of  the  week 
is  it,  my  dear?” 

“This  is  Tuesday.  Why?” 

“Well,  if  it  is  Tuesday,  it  must  be  Rome.” 

The  new  summer  boarder  gazed  over  the 
picturesque  New  Hampshire  landscape  then 
slowly  fading  out  of  sight,  and  noted  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  houses. 

“It’s  beautiful!  Grand!”  said  he  to  the  boss 
fanner  who  was  standing  close  by.  “But 
aren’t  you  lonesome — so  far  from  the  village 
and  no  neighbors?” 

“Lonesome?”  echoed  the  farmer,  in  genuine 
astonishment.  “Why,  on  a  clear  day  we  can 
see  Mount  Washington!” 

O' 

Hargis  was  lying  on  the  couch  very  ill.  The 
servant  in  the  next  room  knocked  down  some 
<lishes  with  a  tremendous  clatter.  Hargis’s 
nerves  were  quite  unstrung,  and  he  called  out 
n  a  rage: 

“I  suppose  you  have  broken  all  the  plates?” 


“No,”  replied  the  servant,  meekly,  “there 
isn’t  one  broken.” 

“Well,  then,”  growled  the  enraged  invalid, 
“why  did  you  make  all  that  noise  for  nothing?” 

O' 

Some  time  ago,  a  traveling  man,  waiting  in  a 
retail  store  in  Richmond  to  speak  to  the  buyer, 
said  to  an  elderly  colored  woman: 

“Aunty,  what  is  the  population  of  Rich¬ 
mond?” 

“What’s  dat,  boss?” 

“I  said,  about  how  many  people  live  in  Rich¬ 
mond?” 

“Oh,  dat’s  what  you-all  wants  to  know. 
Well,  boss,  I  don’t  ’zac’ly  know,  but  I  'spects 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand, 
countin’  de  whites.” 

& 

The  late  Maurice  Barrymore  was  the  idol  of 
the  “Lambs”  during  his  lifetime,  and  even  now 
the  members  of  that  club  take  delight  in  citing 
instances  of  his  ready  sympathy  or  sprightly 
wit. 

One  day,  so  the  story  goes,  Barrymore  was 
swinging  down  Fifth  Avenue  when  Sidney 
Rosenfeld,  the  playwright,  rushed  up  to  him, 
all  excitement. 

“Oh,  Maurice,”  he  wailed,  “have  you  heard 
of  my  misfortune?” 

“No,”  Barrymore  sympathized;  “is  there 
illness  in  your  family?” 
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“Not  that,”  said  Rosenfeld;  “but  almost  as 
bad.  My  little  boy,  five  years  of  age,  got  hold 
of  my  new  play  and  tore  it  to  tatters.” 

“I  didn’t  know  the  child  could  read,”  said 
Barrymore — and  continued  his  walk, 

0 

They  gave  the  lady  the  only  unoccupied  room 
in  the  hotel — one  with  a  private  bath  adjoining. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  guest  was  ready 
to  check  out,  the  clerk 
asked: 

“Well,  did  you  have 
a  good  night’s  rest, 
madam?” 

“No,  I  didn’t,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lady.  “The 
room  was  all  right,  and 
the  bed  was  pretty  good ; 
but  I  couldn’t  sleep 
very  much,  for  I  was  afraid  some  one  would 
want  to  take  a  bath,  and  the  only  way  to  it 
was  through  my  room.” 

0 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  in  a  town  in  Virginia, 
an  old  negro  had  been  out  celebrating  and,  on 
boarding  a  car  for  home,  he  dropped  a  quart 
bottle  of  gin  to  the  pavement. 

Mournfully  surveying  the  shattered  frag¬ 
ments,  he  exclaimed:  “Dah!  Christmas  done 
come  an  ’gone!” 

0 

Ed  Cook  was  a  butcher  with  considerable 
native  wit.  One  day  just  before  dinner,  when 
his  shop  was  full  of  customers,  a  man  whom  he 
did  not  like  very  well  came  in  and  asked  for  a 
dime’s  worth  of  dog  meat. 

“All  right,”  said  Ed;  “will  you  have  it 
wrapped  up  or  just  eat  it  here?” 

0 

A  young  lady  took  down  the  receiver  of  the 
telephone  one  day  and  discovered  that  the  line 
was  in  use. 

’“I  just  put  on  a  pan  of  beans  for  dinner,” 
she  heard  one  woman  complacently  informing 
another. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  waited  for  the 
conversation  to  end.  Upon  returning  to  the 
telephone  she  found  the  women  still  talking. 
Three  times  she  waited,  and  then  at  last,  be¬ 
coming  exasperated,  she  broke  into  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“Madam,  I  smell  your  beans  burning,”  she 
announced  cri^ly. 

A  horrified  scream  greeted  the  remark,  and 
the  young  lady  was  able  to  put  in  her  call. 


A  high-school  freshman,  asked  to  ledte  on 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  extemporiitd 
as  follows: 

“Alexander  was  a  quick-tempered  maa. 
Once  when  he  had  taken  too  much  wine  he  got 
angry  at  his  best  friend  and  killed  him.  Ala- 
ander  was  very  much  grieved,  and  did  evay-  ■ 
thing  he  could  to  help  bury  his  friend.”  i 

0 

Reilly — “Pat  was  drowned  yesterday.” 

Fitzpatrick — “Couldn’t  he  swim?” 

Reilly — “Yes,  but  he  was  a  union  man.  He 
swam  for  eight  hours  and  then  quit.” 

0 

An  alienist,  while  going  through  the  insane 
asylum  at  Howard,  R.  I.,  not  long  ago,  caoe 
upon  a  man  sitting  in  a  brown  study  on  i 
bench. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir,”  said  the  alienist 
kindly.  “What  is  your  name,  may  I  ask?” 

“My  name?”  said  the  other,  frowning  fiercdy. 
“Why,  King  George,  of  course.” 

“Indeed!”  repli^  the  alienist.  “But  the  last 
time  I  was  here  you  were  Theodore  Roosevdt." 

“Yes,  of  course,”  answered  the  other  quickly; 
“but  that  was  by  my  first  wife.” 

0 

One  predicts  a  future  for  the  schoolboy  who 
wrote  the  following  terse  narrative  about  Elijah: 

“There  was  a  man  named  Elijah.  He  had 
some  bears  and  he  lived  in  a  cave.  Some  Ix^ 
tormented  him.  He  said:  ‘If  you  keep  (x 
throwing  stones  at  me.  I’ll  turn  the  bean  on 
you  and  they’ll  eat  you  up.’  And  they  did  and 
he  did  and  the  bears  did.” 

0 

An  old  farmer  who  had  driven 
into  the  neighboring  village  to 
make  a  few  purchases  took 
back  with  him  rather  more  hard 
cider  than  was  consistent  with 
careful  driving.  While  going 
down  a  steep  hill 
his  horse  stumbled, 
fell  flat  in  the  road, 
and  refused  to  get 
up.  The  farmer 
looked  at  him  a 
moment  over  the 
dashboard,  then 
exclaimed : 

“Git  up,  you 
old  fool!  Git 
up,  or  I’ll  drive 
right  over  you!” 
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- lETTER  BUSINESS!  That’s  our 

Bbig  new  series,  by  William  Hard. 

The  title  describes  it  p)erfectly. 
™  ■■  The  business  of  the  United  States 
can  be  much  better.  It’s  got  to  be.  Be¬ 
cause  conditions  have  changed.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  now  engaged  in  the  perilous 
game  of  World  Competition. 

What  is  our  equipment?  Are  our  repre¬ 
sentative  business  organizations  economical¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  commercially,  sound? 

Are  our  governmental  rules  for  carrying  on 
bu^ess  calculated  to  help  or  to  hinder  us 
in  the  new  World  Competition? 

Mr.  Hard  has  long  investigated  both  our 
resources  and  our  practises.  He  finds  that 
the  American,  man  for  man,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  equal — often  thesuj)erior — of  the 
foreigner  in  inventive  and  executive  powers. 
IndiMually.  But  not  collectively. 

Mr.  Hard  began  at  the  source  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  stream — invention.  He  asked  him- 
sdf:  “What  do  we  Americans,  through  our' 
government,  do  to  encourage  inventors,  the 
mainsprings  of  industrial  progress?” 

Naturally,  Mr.  Hard  entered  the  Patent 
Office.  Thb  is  the  branch  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  desired  to  encourage  industry  by  en¬ 
couraging  inventors. 

He  found  little  encouragement  to  either. 
Just  what  he  found,  you  will  see  in  the 
articles  that  have  already  appeared,  and  in 
the  third  one,  on  page  169  of  this  number. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  the  first  article  received — especially 
from  business  men.  The  series  is  especially 


addressed  to  them.  For  they  are  the  ones 
who  can  the  most  effectively  bring  about 
the  changes  necessary  to  make  the  United 
States  supreme  in  World  Comp)etition. 

So  far,  we  have  received  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation.  Here  are  a  represen¬ 
tative  few,  including  one  from  Secretary  Red- 
field,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from  The  Iron 
Age,  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  iron 
industry. 

My  peak  Mr.  Hard: 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  care  the  first 
section  of  “Better  Businessj”  entitled  “Brains 
Across  the  Sea.” 

I  think  your  views  are  sound,  and  am  glad  to  see 
them  so  forcibly  stated  and  so  clearly  explained. 

The  truth  is  that,  with  all  our  boasted  initiative, 
and  in  the  case  of  many  individual  houses  our  very 
real  alertness  and  energy,  we  have  yet  on  the  whole 
fallen  back  too  much  in  what  I  may  call  the  original¬ 
ity  of  our  industries.  This  soporific  effect  of  the 
tariff  (for  that  I  think  it  to  be)  hsa  been  in  iny  mind 
one  of  the  two  worst  effects  of  high  protectioTi,  the 
other  being  its  depreciation  of  our  moral  values. 

We  have  been  taught  that  making  money  is  one 
of  the  supreme  ends  of  the  government,  and  have 
been  trained  in  industrial  cowardice. 

I  shall  look  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  the 
rest  of  your  articles.  William  C.  Redfield, 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  BETTER  BUSINESS 
(Editorial  from  “  The  Iron  Age  ”) 

After  all  of  the  muckraking  articles  wUch  have 
appeared  in  magazines  of  the  country  in  recent 
years,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  magazine  attempt 
something  that  is  constructive,  as  Everybody’s  is 
doing  in  publishing  a  series  of  articles,  beginning 
with  the  current  number,  on  the  general  subject, 
“Better  Business.” 
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The  author  of  these  articles,  William  Hard,  is  a 
writer  who  has  an  exceedingly  entertaining  style  and 
is  able  to  be  interesting,  while  at  the  same  time 
technically  accurate.  In  his  first  article,  he  says 
things  which  may  tend  to  take  some  of  the  cxmceit 
out  of  American  manufacturers,  for  he  tells  them 
very  plainly  how  they  are  trailing  behind  iron  and 
steel  makers  of  foreign  lands,  and  hints  at  what  they 
must  do  if  they  are  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
progressive  manufacturers  of  Germany,  England, 
and  other  countries. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  opening  number,  whose 
sub-title  is  “Brains  Across  the  S^,”  Mr.  Hard’s 
series  will  be  well  worth  reading.  They  will  have  a 
decidedly  good  influence.  He  says  he  will  have  no 
rule  hut  this:  “Whatever  checks  industrial  progress, 
though  it  may  for  the  moment  permit  mudi  profit¬ 
taking,  is  in  the  end  a  commercial  disaster;  and 
whatever  accelerates  industrial  progress,  though  it 
may  for  the  moment  seem  radical,  is  in  the  end 
Better  Business.” 

THE  NEED  OF  BEING  FRANK 

My  dear  Mr.  Ridgway: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  very  kind  letter,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  first  article  by  William  Hard,  for 
which  I  thank  you. 

This  article  has  interested  me  veiy*  much  and  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  article  of  the  kind  that  has  so  far 
appeared  in  a  popular  magazine.  It  was  indeed 
gratifying  to  read  a  frank  statement  of  American 
manufacturing  conditions  which  those  of  us  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  sale  and  installation  of  im¬ 
proved  equipment  have  been  compelled  to  realize 
for  some  years. 

T.  F.  Baily, 

The  Electric  Furnace  Company  of  America, 

Alliance,  Ohio. 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

My  dear  Mr.  Ridgway; 

Your  interesting  letter  and  the  enclosure  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hard’s  opening  article  on  “Better  Business” 
reached  me  in  due  season.  I  have  read  Mr.  Hard’s 
article  carefully.  While  I  reserve  judgment  on  some 
of  his  conclusions  I  feel  sure  that  his  article  will  be 
stimulating  and  suggestive. 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your  deter¬ 
mination  to  publish  in  each  issue  of  Everybody’s 
some  articles  intended  to  build  up  our  American 
civilization  even  if  they  may  cost  you  something  in 
subscription  lists.  This  is  a  most  admirable  spirit. 
And,  candidly,  in  the  end  I  think  it  will  be  foimd  to 
be  exceedingly  profitable.  The  American  people  are 
becoming  weary  of  the  mere  popularity  chasers,  of 
those  who  would  set  fire  to  a  town  to  get  their  names 
in  the  paper  next  day.  The  destructive  is  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  constructive  element. 

James  T.  McCleary, 

Secretary, 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  New  York. 

THE  OLD  ORDER  MUST  CHANGE 
Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Better  Business”  in  the  December  Every¬ 
body’s.  It  is  an  admirable  summing  up  of  the 
present  situation,  not  overdrawn,  rather  under,  if 
anything.  It  is  the  jolt  Big  Business  needs,  and 


points  out  the  policy  that  must  be  followed  to  meet 
the  new  conditions  we  face. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  the  heads  of  tk 
large  combinations,  not  in  as  close  touch  with  tk 
manufacturing  end  of  the  game  as  formerly,  are  not 
aware  to  what  extent  engineering  and  inventive  abS- 
ity  have  been  turned  down,  to  what  extent  the  engi¬ 
neer  has  heard  the  stereotyped  “Yes,  your  method 
is  new  and  may,  I  think,  do  all  you  claim  for  h, 
but  it  may  prove  expensive  to  develop.  WTatii 
the  use  of  our  taking  it  up  now?  We  are  meeting  no 
competition  whose  methods  are  more  advanced  than 
our  own.” 

No  doubt  cost  sheets  are  scanned  as  closely  not 
as  in  the  old  days  when  the  present  heads  of  tk 
great  combination  were  the  brains  of  one  of  tk 
units.  Satisfied  if  the  cost  per  ton  shows  a  reduction 
over  the  old  days,  they  do  not  stop  to  thiak  to  hot 
great  an  extent  the  reductions  are  due  to  the  econo¬ 
mies  made  possible  by  the  large  manufactiuing  com¬ 
bination,  and  “intensive  manufacturing,”  and  do 
not  consider  the  limitations  of  both.  They  haw 
been  satisfied  with  securing  the  best  executive  abflhjr 
that  money  could  buy,  forgetting  that  executive, 
engineering,  and  inventive  abiliiy  are  rardy  com¬ 
bined.  Each  is  a  big  field,  and  the  man  who  makes 
good  in  either  has  done  a  man’s  work. 

.\nd  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  so  sim;de  and 
obvious.  Just  order  their  executives  to  prepare  to 
meet  world  competition,  or  show  cause.  Then  show 
a  disposition  to  make  the  necessary  appropiiatioos. 
Results  will  follow. 

Erie,  Penna.  ENCixEn. 

CONCERNING  MR.  HARD 

My  dear  Mr.  Ridgway: 

I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  November  26,0- 
closing  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Hard’s  article,  which  I  had 
already  noticed  in  the  December  Everybody’s.  It 
was  of  more  than  usual  personal  interest  to  me  b^ 
cause  Mr.  Hard  talked  over  certain  phases  of  tk 
thing  with  me  while  his  series  was  in  the  eailia 
stages  of  its  preparation.  I  agree  with  you  that  k 
invests  the  subject  matter  with  qualities  unusuaD) 
appealing  to  a  general  reading  public,  and  he  doe 
tlm  without  the  distortion  of  proportions  or  & 
respect  to  the  facts.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  populu 
writer  who  can  make  a  good  story  without  peviig 
the  friends  of  truth  that  my  cordial  admiration  gw 
out  to  Mr.  Hard,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportumt; 
to  express  it.  Charles  B.  Going, 

Editor, 

The  Engineering  Magazine,  New  Yoii 
A  SUGGESTION 

My  dear  Mr.  Ridgway: 

I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  artidt 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  seen  as  clear  a  piece  of 
constructive  criticism.  There  is  no  doubt  we  need 
a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work.  If  I  had  any  « 
suggestion  to  offer,  it  would  be  that  the  same  kiw 
of  constructive  criticism  be  worked  out  as  to  the 
marketing  and  distributing  business  of  this  country. 
It  would  stir  even  more  thought  than  the  pr^t 
series,  and  I  think  that  ultimately  it  ^  product 
material  benefit  to  a  larger  number.  This,  however, 
is  merely  my  opinion.  H.  Tipper, 

Manager,  Advertising  Divisum, 
The  Texas  Company,  Petroleum  and  its  Products, 

New  York. 
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Educators 


Everywhere 


are  speaking  out  ageunst  the  use  of 
coffee  and  tea  with  growing  children. 

In  the  young,  susceptibility  to 
haraiful  drugs— such  as  “caffeine,” 
in  coffee  and  teai,  is  more  marked 
than  in  persons  of  mature  years. 

And  just  as  many  adult  coffee  or 
tea  drinkers  suffer  from  nerve  irrita¬ 
bility,  heart  disorder,  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  and  other  ills,  so  the  child 
with  its  far  more  sensitive  make-up 
often  suffers  a  hurt  which  may  show 
in  deficiency  of  learning  ability  or 
physical  frailty  more  noticeable  to 
the  teacher  than  to  parents. 


The  thing  (or  parents  to  do  is  to  keep  coffee  and  tea  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
little  citizens.  The  most  unkind  thing  a  mother  can  do  is  to  place  a  cup  of  coffee 
before  her  child. — Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  Medical  Director  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,0. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  coffee-drinking  can  be  observed  in  the  arrested 
physical  and  mental  development  of  children. — Dr.  Otto  Juettner,  Sec.  Cincinnati 
Polyclinic,  Cincinnati,  O. 

In  the  light  of  such  testimony  the  parent  who  gives  a  child  coffee  or 
tea  is  taking  grave  chances  of  ruining  the  child’s  health. 

Mothers,  quick  to  remedy  wrong  health  conditions,  yet  reluctant  to 
deny  childish  pleasure  its  hot  breakfast  cup,  now  use 
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nk  made  of  wheat.  It  is  free  from  cafrape  C|i944y 
1  can  drink  it  at  every  meal  and  grow  s^Hg^aiad' 

“There's  a  Reason** 


Kndly  merjtion  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


make  records 


Victor 


omy  fc 


the 


Kindly  mention  Everybody*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  present  joint  tour  of  Melba 
and  Kubelik  is  acclaimed  one  of 
the  greatest  musical  sensations  of 
recent  years— and  it  is  a  truly  note¬ 
worthy  event. 

But  to  hear  these  two  famous 
artists  is  an  everyday  pleasure  where 
there  is  a  Victor  or  Victrola  in  the 
home. 

Melba  and  Kubelik  are  among 
the  world’s  greatest  singers  and 
musicians  who  make  records  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  Victor. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any  Melba  or 
Kubelik  records  you  wish  to  hear.  No  more  beautiful  rendition  of  Gounod’s 
“Ave  Maria”  can  be  imagined  than  Victor  Record  89073,  sung  by  Melba  with 
violin  obbligato  by  Kubelik. 

Victors  $10  to  $100.  Victrolas  $15  to  $200. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — /hfcnmbmalinn.  There  is 


DO  other  way  to  set  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  5  cents  per  100. 

•  Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be 
repointed  and  used  eight  times). 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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{$125  in  Canada) 


Price  $100 


ifaeNEW  MOmr 


This  typewriter  masterpu  J 
the  New  Model  RoyJ 
No.  10,  was  created  by  its  invent 
to  meet  the  insistent  demand  ui 
“Big  Business”  for  the  tipe 
writer  that  need  7iot  be  traded  m. 
So  fast  is  the  strenuous  dailv 
“grind”  of  modern  busines 
that  tliere  is  no  longer  time  or  logical  reason  to  keep 
“trading  out”  periodically  machines  made  of  iron  and 
steel.  And  the  expense  of  it  in  the  aggregate  is  enormont' 


THE  MASTER  MACHINE 

thai  need  not  ^  traded  out 
FEATURE  No.  7 


‘Big  Business”  demanded  impera¬ 
tively  a  typewriter  of  Long-Term 
Service  —  a  machine  which  must  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  typewritten  cor¬ 
respondence  and  stand  the  modern 
“grind”  at  high  speed  for  years  with¬ 
out  “trading  out.” 

For  years,  men  who  have  done  big 
things  —  heads  of  great  corporations 
and  far-seeing  executives,  have  been 
asking:  “Why  is  it  NECESSARY 
to  trade  out  typewriters  every  little 
while?  Is  it  because  they  have  been 
built  to  be  traded  out  ?  ’  ’ 

The  ANSWER  to  this  hig  question 
is  the  new  Royal  Master-Model 


No.  10,  which  is  built  for  LONC- 
TERM  SERVICE  —  not  to  be  “tndtc 
out.  ’  ’ 

We  believe  the  No.  10  Royals 
outlast  any  other  writing  machine  e 
the  world.  7/  tiv//  stt/mi  the  »n»i 
Turn  the  machine  sideways  andyoc 
can  see  daylight  right  through  t 
Mark  the  absence  of  complicatr 
mechanism.  It’s  what  you  don't 
find  there  — a  1,000  working-par 
less-than-others  — that  proves  th; 
Royal’s  durability.  Here  at  lasts 
the  master  machine  that  need  not  1* 
traded  out  — the  typewriter  that  woe 
“die  young! ” 
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ROYAL.  No.  lO 


The  machine  with  the  Rapid- 
fire  Action  and  the  Lightest 
Touch— the  typewriter  that  fires  let- 
«  ters  as  an  automatic  gu n  spits  bullets! 
^  Better  for  the  ordinary  operator, 
^  because  built  for  the  expert  typist. 
>  Carries  all  standard  improvements: 
Tabulator^  Back-Space  Key,  Bi-chrome 
Ribbon  and  Automatic  Reverse.  Has  the 
famous  Royal  Triple  Service  Feature: 
letter-making,  card-typing  and  billing — in¬ 
built  in  one  machine  at  one  initial  price. 


1000  Le$$  Working  Part* 

Ym  can  tee  "daylight”  through  it 


The  No.  10  Royal  introduces  many  exclusive  ROYAL  FEATURES  not  found  on  any 
other  typewriter  in  the  world.  In  vestigate  them — then  compare  with  others.  Read 
our  advertisements  in  .Svr/c’OT,  Colliers,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Cosmopolitan,  McClure's, 
Ivenbtdy’s,  Hearst's,  Metropolitan,  Business,  Alunsey  s,  and  many  more! 


The  No.  5  Royal  is  the  only  standard 
typewriter  combining  the  three  features 
of  portability,  light  weight,  and  small 
bulk,  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for 


I  hundreds  used  by  foreign  Governments 

I  “grind”  of  the  modern  business  world,  x 

I  prove  convincingly  that  the  No.  5 

I  Royal  Master-Model  is  the  typewriter  of  concentrated  efficiency. 


imUliiUlML 


Get  the  Facts! 

for  the  “Royal  man”  in  your  city  and  beautiful  Color-Photograph,  showing  all  of 

•*f«v  »  demonstration.  Or  write  to  the  new  machine’s  many  exclusive  improve- 

we  will  send  you  our  new  bro-  ments.  This  advertisement  describes  only 

jWBre,  “Better  Service” — just  issued — and  a  one.  “Write  now — right  now!” 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364  Broadway,  New  York 
Branchea  and  Agenciea  the  World  Over 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  srcat  variety  of  lamp  tests  are  continuously  conducted  in  the  Research  Lahorstocieiisie 
persistent  effort  toward  more  and  more  efficient  lighting,  and  demonstrated  advao^isihi 
science  are  transmitted  to  the  manufacturing  centers  entitled  to  receive  this*‘MAZDA"  Seniot 


‘Not  the  name 
of  a  thing 
but  the  mark 
of  a  Service” 


wire,  in  “anchors,”  in  chemical  actions  and 
actions,  in  endurance,  in  economies  of  current, 
in  practical  use  and  facilities  of  manufacture- 
is  telling  the  story  of  this  Service,  is  givinjw 
that  Service  trade-mark  “MAZDA”  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  a  watchword. 

The  sustained  brain-power  of  this  Servia- 
made  visible  day  by  day,  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year  in  the  “MAZDA”  lamp— has  been 
making  lamp  history.  When  the  discovery  of 
the  availability  of  certain  rare  metals  for  lamp 
filaments,  such  as  tantalum  and  tun{;M 


ASINGLE  glimpse 
into  that  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy  place,  the 
Research  Laboratories 
of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  would  convince 
any  spectator  that 
science  does  not  consider  the  great  world 
problem  of  artificial  lighting  as  having  been 
finally  solved. 

This  headquarters  of  electric  lamp  science 
hums  with  an  activity  that  not  only  tells  the 
story  of  great  things  done,  but  that  tells  als<> 
the  story  of  constant,  vigilant,  unremitting 
effort  toward  still  higher  achievement. 

But  the  fact  about  these  laboratories  that  is 
of  greater  significance  to  every  user  of  electric 
light  is  the  big  plan  and  purpose  behind  these 
endless  tests  and  experiments  that  are  illumi¬ 
nating  the  path  of  further  progress. 

This  big  plan  is  expressed  in  the  word  Ser¬ 
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vice.  And  the  sign  of  this  Service,  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  this  maintauied  effort,  this  good  will 
of  a  scientific  movement,  is  “MAZDA.” 

Every  one  of  these  tests,  every  laborious  de¬ 
tail  of  these  experiments— in  glass,  in  filament 


By  mran»  of  the  photometer, 
titts  learn  with  absolute  exactness  the 
candle  power  of  an  experimental  lamp, 
watching  always  for  any  indication  of 
possible  advance  in  lighting  economy. 


m 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


fthroiied  all  earlier  types  of  incandescent  And  “MAZDA”  means  more  than  the 
imps,  the  new  elements  brought  new  mechan-  gathering  of  these  products  of  scientific  labor. 

:al  and  electrical  problems.  The  early  tung-  The  “MAZDA”  Service  plan  means  also  that 
ten  filaments,  for  example,  while  far  excelling  the  laboratory  experts  at  Schenectady  keep 

he  filaments  developed  from  other  metals,  equally  in  touch  with  the  General  Electric 

Here  too  fragile  fully  to  meet  the  strain  of  Company  factories  and  the  factories  of  other 

^harsher  uses  to  which  lamps  are  subjected.  Companies  entitled  to  receive  “MAZDA” 

It  was  in  these  Research  Laboratories  that  Service,  giving  to  each  of  these  manufacturing 

problems  were  worked  out,  and  a  method  centers  every  new  fragment  of  knowledge 

discerned  by  which  the  fragile  tungsten  paste  _ _ 

IIm^  was  superseded  by  a  strong  drawn  . 

tire  filament  which  not  only  gives  three  times  r  ^ 

b  much  light  as  the  old  style  carbon  lamps  -  •  F  f  *  ^ 

lith  the  same  amount  of  current,  but  is  ^  , 

taunch  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  *''|1  ^  r  •'  ^  • 

Bodem  usage.  It  is  in  these  Research  Labor-  ‘i*  i  P  ^  ^  p  - 


it  distinguished  corps  of  technical  experts  be- 
dthis  scientific  Service  is  not  only  maintain- 
jj,  without  intermission,  vast  original  investi- 
inon  and  experiment  at  this  focal  point  of 
•tctrical  science,  but  is  keeping  in  touch  with 
^tpeat  experimental  laboratories  of  Europe. 


New  building  of  the  Research  Laboratories  at 
Schenectady,  neadr^uarters  for  the  scientific  effort 
known  as  “MAZDA  *  Service.  This  Service  comprises 
constant  experimentation  and  world>wide  investiga- 
lion  so  (hat  the  mark  “MAZDA**  on  an  electric  tamp 
shall  alway  s  signify  the  latest  achievements  in  metal  hta- 
ment  lighting  by  the  ablest  lamp  experts  in  the  world. 


which  the  skill  of  the  Research  Laboratories 
has  selected  as  of  practical  application  to  the 
“.MAZDA”  lamp. 

Thus  every  lamp  that  bears  the  name 
“MAZDA”  indicates  that  this  Service  has 
been  applied  to  the  production  of  that  lamp. 

This  is  your  assurance  when  you  buy  a 
MAZDA”  lamp-  whether  you  buy  it  today, 
or  tomorrow,  or  next  month  or  at  any  future 
time — that  you  have  the  metal  filament 
electric  lamp  that  sums  up  the  latest  successes 
of  the  ablest  lamp  experts  in  the  world. 


General  Electric  Company 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Sunshine  ^ 

Cheese  Chips 

These  tiny  squares  make  just  a  bite  of 
crisp,  tasty  goodness  that  satisfies  as 
well  as  tantalizes  the  appetite. 

They  are  so  different  from  the  usual 
cheese  biscuits  that  they  have  the 
charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  delightful 
taste,  A  thousand  to  the  pound. 


Specialties 


are  all  different  and  sure  to  please. 
Let  us  send  you  our 

FREE  Sunshine  Revelation  Box 

containing  H  kinds  of  these  “Quality  Biscuits  of 
America.”  Send  us  your  name  and  address  with 
10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  postage  and  packing,  and 
we’ll  send  you  this  box  by  return  mail.  Give  us 
your  grocer's  name,  too,  please. 

)oosE -Wiles  ^iscurr  (ompany 


Baktri  of  Sunthint  Bitcuitt 


663  Cauaeway  St. 


Boaton,  Maaa. 
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no  clam.  But  I’m 
for  this  Clam  Chowder! 

“I’m  for  it,  strong.  And  I’m  all  the  stronger  for  it. 

“The  delicious  broth  makes  me  think  I’m  down  at  the  shore 
again  in  July  with  the  sea  breeze  blowing  over  the  beach. 

“And  the  tender  clams  that  are  cut  up  in  the  broth,  the  bits 
of  salt  pork  and  the  cubed  potatoes  and  the  tomatoes  and  all — 
0  my!  It  makes  me  hungry  just  to  think  of  it.  Campbell’s  is 
a  real  clam  chowder!” 

You’ll  say  so,  too.  Try  it  for  dinner  today. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 

Asparagus  Clam  nouitlon  Mulligatawny 

Beef  Clam  Chowder  Mutton  Broth 

Bouillon  Consomme  Ox  Tail 

Celery  Julienne  I’ea 

Chicken  Mock  Turtle  I'epper  I’ot 

Chicken-<  iumho  (OkraJ 


Campbell 
^Moen.N.J  U 


Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 
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If  it 
isn’t  an 
Eastman, 
it  isn’t 
a  Kodak. 


The  Story  of  the 

Kodak  Album 

The  friendships  of  school  days,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
home,  every  phase  of  life  that  makes  for  companionship — in  all 
of  these  is  an  intimate  picture  story — a  story  that- glows  with 
human  interest,  grows  in  value  with  every  passing  year. 

Let  Kodak  keep  the  story  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us,  for  “At  Home  with  the  Kodak,”  a  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated  little  book  that  tells  about  home  pictures — flashlights,  groups,  home  portraits  and 
the  like — and  how  to  make  them.  It’s  mailed  without  charge. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Heating  that's  a  greeting! 


t’s  the  first  moment  of  entrance 
friend’s  home  which 


into  a  new 

decides  you  whether  it  will  be  a  | 

call  or  a  visit  —  whether  you  shall  1*25' 

have  to  hesitate  an  instant  if  it’s 

able  warmth  fells  that  you’ll  |  jII^I 

meet  with  perfect  comfort  in  any 

part  of  the  room,  that  you’ll  feel 

and  be  at  your  best  in  the  mild, 

mellow  warmth  of 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia- 
I  /^iiT  livi"!!  solve  the  heating  problem — solve  it  for 

H  M  FDIl  AMv?  IllFAl  your  days — get  the  most  heat  out 

/\rlLt\l\lr\ll  X  IL/Liil-  of  the  least  coal.  With  these  outfits  there 

is  no  “undigested”  coal  —  nor  is  the  heat 
wasted  up  the  chimney — nor  the  rich  fuel- 
gases  allowed  to  pass  ofT  unconsumed. 
These  outfits  yield  only  the  most  genial,  cleanly  warmth  and  distribute  it  steadily 
and  uniformly  throughout  all  rooms,  bays  and  halls. 

There  is  comfort,  health  protection,  household  cleanliness,  least  care-taking  and  safety.  Fire  once 
started  need  not  be  rekindled  in  the  whole  heating  season.  So  simple  a  child  can  run  the  outfit  — 
which  will,  without  repairs,  last  as  long  as  the  building  in  which  it  is  put.  Because  of  the  economies 
and  sure  comfort  guaranteed  by  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators,  they  are  sp>ecified, 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  engineers,  architects  ai)d  building  contractors  of  America,  Europe, 
Australia  and  Japan.  Their  annual  sales  are  increasing  mightily!  None  but  enthusiastic  users! 

No  need  to  burn  high-priced  coals  —  IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  to 
get  the  maximum,  smokeless  results  from  burning  even  the  cheap>est 
screenings,  slack,  pea-coal,  run-of-mine,  low-grade  soft  coals,  lignite, 
k  s^%i  slabs,  natural  gas,  coke,  oil,  etc.  These  outfits  are  a  dividend-pay- 

ing  investment  —  not  an  expense.  Buildings  thus  outfitted  sell 
I  quicker  at  the  higher  price  or  bring  lO^c  to  higher  rental. 

Whether  owner,  or 

,  tending  builder,  do  not  delay 
investigating  this  best-pay- 
Ins  feature  any  building — 
whether  cottage,  farm  house, 
store,  school,  church,  public 
tIk.l»WlDEALBolleraBd  340  sq.  It.  building,  etc.  Ask  for  free, 

"  ■■‘••  AMERICAN  Radiatoit.  costing  valuable  book:  “Ideal  Heat- 
•“  *’'■’•  ing.”  Prices  now  most  favor- 

•Iiir  able.  Put  in  without  disturb- 

<ld  .« I.cl«d;  cisTolTaboV.  pl"c.'vaw«!  *"*  AL 

•felfht.  etc.,  which  are  extra,  and  vary  Start  fire  in  the  IDEAL 
Kcordiaf  to  climatic  and  other  condition!.  BoilCf.  Act  no  W. 


Boilers 


Radiators 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

Ask  also  for  catalog  of  the 
ARCO  WAND— a  success¬ 
ful  sets -in -the -cellar  ma¬ 
chine  with  suction  pipe 
running  to  each  floor. 


Write  Department  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 
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I  LONG  I 
f  iMSTAHa^ 
teuphohe 


And  Associated  Companies 


AGES  ago,  Thor,  the  chcimpion  of 
the  Scandinavian  gods,  invaded 
Jotunheim,  the  land  of  the  giants,  and 
was  challenged  to  feats  of  skill  by 
Loki,  the  king. 

Thor  matched  Thialfi,  the  swiftest 
of  morteils,  against  Hugi  in  a  footrace. 
Thrice  they  swept  over  the  course, 
but  each  time  Thialfi  was  hopelessly 
defeated  by  Loki’s  runner. 

Loki  confessed  to  Thor  afterward 
that  he  had  deceived  the  god  by 
enchantments,  saying,  “Hugi  was  my 
thought,  and  what  speed  can  ever 
equal  his?” 

But  the  flight  of  thought  is  no  longer 
a  magic  power  of  mythical  beings,  for 


the  Bell  Telephone  has  made  iti 
common  daily  experience. 

Over  the  telephone,  the  spob 
thought  is  transmitted  instantly,  direct¬ 
ly  where  we  send  it,  outdistancin 
every  other  means  for  the  carrying  o( 
messages. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  telephoBt 
lines  reach  throughout  the  countij, 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  people  ait 
carried  with  lightning  speed  in  al 
directions,  one  mile,  a  hundred,  a 
two  thousand  miles  away. 

And  because  the  Bell  System  s 
adequately  serves  the  practical  neei 
of  the  people,  the  magic  of  thou^ti 
swift  flight  occurs  25,000,000  tlmcH 
every  twenty-four  hours.  4' 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compan 


The  Magic  Flight  of  Thought 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Se 


■mi 
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Alba  Placques  in  front  of  boxes  and  proscenium  give  beauty  both  to  decoration  and  illumination. 

Urpheum  Theatre,  Vancouver,  H.  C.  Jas.  J.  Donellan,  Architect 

What  is  decorative  lighting? 

It  is  harmony:  soft,  all-pervasive  light  that  brings  out  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  decorations;  decorative  fixtures  that  harmonize  with  the 
decorative  scheme. 

Alba  Shades,  Bowk,  Urns,  etc. 

Illumination  cannot  be  more  soft,  beautiful,  all-pervasive  (nor  y/ 
more  economical)  than  where  Alba  is  used — made  in  hundreds  /// 
of  exquisite  forms,  esiiecially  designed  when  desired.  /i// 

Learn  how  Alba  can  make  your  home  better  lighted  X 
and  more  beautiful.  At  your  dealers,  or  send  coupon  for  / 
booklets — you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  these.  vor  jiomeuehiins: 

•'  Xo'/  f.T  Ho<,klet  .No.  6,-1,. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  his  name. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass 
Company 
Pittsburgh 

Sales  and  Showrooms  also  in  X ew  York, 
Chicago.  Philadelphia. St  l.ouis.  I!i>stuu, 

Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  / 

San  Francisco  and  Toronto  / 


Wimt 


Macbeth-Cvans  Glass  Co.,  PittsburKh 
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Every  motor  car  uses 
energy  in  some  form  to 
produee  motion.  The  simple, 
safe,  silent  Electric  is  run  by 
electric  current— constantly 
decreasing  in  cost. 

Here  are  facts:  a  recent 
country-wide  census  of  Elec¬ 
tric  owners  showed  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  storage  and  service 
in  public  garages — including 
current,  washing  and  polish¬ 
ing — to  be  $23.50  per  month. 
In  private  garages  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  cost  for  current 
was  $5.73.  The  average  cost 
of  tire  renewal  —  ranging 
from  48  months  to  15 


months’  experience  —  was 
$2.78  per  month. 

The  Electric  gives  you  all 
the  luxury  and  distinctive¬ 
ness  of  a  limousine  at  far 
less  expense. 

Send  Today  for  this  Book 
“The  Story  of  the 
Electric  Vehicle” 

A  beautifully  printed  booklet  written 
with  all  the  charm  and  interest  of  a 
story.  Complete  data  about  the  Elec¬ 
tric-cost  of  maintenance,  simplicity  of 
construction,  early  history,  dc|)enda- 
bility,  etc.  Actual  photographs  of  new¬ 
est  model  Electrics.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Electric  you  will  want  this 
book.  It  is  yours  on  request.  Kindly 
address  Department  2, 


Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

Boston  124  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  Chicago 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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COLONEL  HENRY  WATTERSON 

j  Tbc  famous  editor,  writes : 

I  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  state  that  I  have  made  a  thorough 
Saiitfocen  and  that  I  have  found  it  mo«  efficacious  and 
1  do  not  think  I  could  have  recovered  my  vitality,  as 
without  this  Sanatoeen  operating  equally  upon  the 
i^****'^  ortani  and  nerse  centers.” 

1*R  GILBERT  PARKER.  M.  P. 

^ eainent  novelist-sutesman,  writes  from  London: 
Sawofen  is  to  my  mind  a  true  food*tonic,  feeding  the  nerves, 
“tuns  tbe  energy,  ami  giving  fresh  rigor  to  the  overworked 
aad  mind.** 

RNOLD  BENNETT 

TV  famous  nnriiat.  writes: 

Tv  tonic  effect  of  Sanitocen  on  me  is  simply  wonderful.” 


I  know  that 

Sanatogen 

will  help  you^* — 

Thus  speaks  conviction  born  of 
experience.  The  man  who  has 
watched  and  felt  the  revitalizing 

power  of  Sanatogen  is  the  man  who  with  sincerity 
and  enthusiasm  will  recommend  its  use  to  others, 
because  he  knows  that  Sanatogen  is  the  true  recon¬ 
structor  of  a  nervous  system  w’eakened  by  worry 
or  overwork.  He  himself  has  felt  the  benefits  of 
its  use,  has  felt  its  grateful  tonic  action,  its  up¬ 
building  effect,  its  remarkable  power  to  improve 
digestion  and  assimilation. 

Personal  recommendation  lies  behind  Sanatogen’ s 
amazing  success.  Physicians  recommend  it 
(18,000  of- them  have  stated  so  over  their  own 
signatures),  leading  brain-workers  endorse  it, 
men  and  women  everywhere,  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  are  earnest  in  its  praise. 

Sanatogen  is  today  the  most  widely  recommended 
article  of  its  kind  because  it  ''  makes  good"  and  it 
is  able  to  do  so  because  it  is  a  true,  scientific  food- 
tonic.  Sanatogen  represents  a  scientific  union 
of  pure  albumen  of  milk  and  glycero-phosphate 
of  sodium — two  vital  essentials  of  nerve  repair 
—  in  completely  assimilable  form.  There  is 
no  duplicate  or  substitute  for  Sanatogen  because 
Sanatogen  marks  a  discovery  and  as  such  is  protected 
by  U.  S.  Letters  Patent. 

People  of  judgment  no  longer  buy  “some  tonic,” 
they  buy  the  tonic  —  they  buy  the  food-tonic 
Sanatogen,  because  they  know  that  Sanatogen 
feeds  and  reconstructs  where  the  ordinary 
“bracer”  stimulates  and  depresses. 

YOU  who  are  run-down,  nervous  or  dyspeptic 
-should  grasp  the  helping  hand  of  Sanatogen. 
Get  a  trial  box  today  and  so  lay  the  foundation 
for  better  health,  better  strength,  greater  vitality, 
greater  happiness. 

Elbert  Hubbard’*  New  Book  FREE 

.\  iii  w  and  dcliffhtful  b(«>k.  “Ht-alth  in  thi-  Making."  by  Eibi-rt 
Hubbard,  briniminu  <>vrr  with  liis  C)riuinal  and  >br<-wd  hum-  r 
and  fihilosopliy  and  sbuwintf  in  a  n-  w  HkIu  ibf  sci-  ntilic  con 
noction  bftwi-on  Saiiatoc  n  and  your  pliysical  and  no  nial  prob¬ 
lems.  will  to-  sent  free  and  postpaid  on  n-uui-st.  D-i  not  (ail  t-- 
read  this  rbartninu.  unitiiu-  and  valuabli-  bookli  t. 

Sanatogen  i*  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  3  sizes,  from  $1.00 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Sanatogen  received  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Inlernalional  Congress  of  Medicine. 
London.  1913 
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Flanders  Pieces  Respond  to  the  Desire  for 
Seventeenth  Century  Feeling  in  Furniture. 

WE  ARE  just  awakening  to  the  rich  beauty  of  our 
native  American  Oak.  This  splendid  wood  was 
so  mistreated  for  years  that  oak  furniture  practic¬ 
ally  lost  standing  with  the  discriminating.  It  has  come 
into  its  own  in  our  Flanders  pieces. 

Flanders  furniture  M’as  originated  by  the  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 
Company,  based  upon  studies  of  the  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  now  established  as  a  standard  for  handsomeness,  construction  and 
))ure  value.  With  age,  its  charm  increases,  as  it  takes  on  the  polish  and 
shading  which  add  to  its  simple,  strong,  characteristic  beauty. 

Flanders  is  devoid  of  stiffness  or  harshness  in  lines  and  contour, 
yet  it  is  stately’  in  its  simple  freedom  from  undue  elaborateness. 

Berkey  Gay  Furniture 

For  Your  Childrens  Heirlooms 

OUR  dealer  will  show  you  Flanders  Furniture  is  not  ‘ 
pieces  as  well  as  other  faithful  two-oent  U.  S.  stan 
studies  from  the  choicest  work  of  our  de  luxe  bool 
the  old  masters  in  furniture.  With  the  Furniture,”  an  info 
dis))!ays  on  his  floors  and  our  beautiful  to  the  literature  o 
jiortfolio  of  direct  photogravures,  he  It  will  help  j’ou  to 
enables  you  to  choose  from  the  entire  ture,  whether  or  ni 
Berkey  &  Gay  line,  wherever  you  may  chase  any  at  this  t 
live,  and  you  have  his  promise,  backed  tjjg  foUow 

l)\'  ours,  that  your  selection  must  will  be  sent  you  free  oi 
satisfy  you.  The  Storp  ofBerkep  & 

.\sk  the  salesman  to  show  vou  the  n.,' 

Berkey  &  Gay  shop  mark.  It  is  not  a  (a  t>noki«t  on  th.  m 

label,  but  is  inlaid  in  everv  piece  we  nov^ty  piece..) 

uiake.  It  is  the  final  expression  of  our  MasZp^edTZtZa. 
approval  of  wood,  workmanship,  design  Travelogues  In  Fumiti 
and  finish,  and  is  a  pledge  of  good  faith  (Authoriutivc.  briei 

in  g^d  furniture.  „  ,  ^  ^  EugenrAll^JPa^ou 

V  e  have  no  catalog.  Berkey  &  Gay  " In  Amsterdam” Po 

Berkey  6:?  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This  inlaid  mark  of 
honor  identifies  to  you  ec 
Berkey  &  Cay  piece 
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Steinw^y 

the  Piano  of  the  Past, 
the  Present  and  the  Future 

Master  musicians  past  and  present  have  achieved  their  greatest 
successes  upon  the  Steinway  Piano  and  have  pronounced 
it  the  ideal  instrument. 

The  art  ideal  of  a  master  in  his  craft  gave  birth  to  the  first  Steinway  Piano. 

This  ideal  has  been  upheld  and  maintained  through  four  succeeding 
generations,  with  the  result  that  today  the  Steinway  has  attained  a  perfec¬ 
tion  unapproached  and  unapproachable,  and  is  recognized  the  world  over 
as  the  Standard  Piano  by  which  all  others  are  judged  and  measured. 

This  assuredly  proves  that  the  Steinway  is  the  Piano  of  the  Past,  the 
Present  and  the  Future,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  why 
sou  should  buy  a  Steinway. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  name  of  the 
Steinivay  dealer  nearest  you.  Mention  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steimvay  Hall 

107-1O9  East  14th  St.,  New  York  Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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EVINRUDE 

The  Coming  of  the  Evinrude  Created  a  Better 
Summer  for  25,000  People 

This  detachable  portable  rowboat  motor,  which  attaches  to  any  rowboat  in  less  than 
one  minute,  has  created  new  pleasures  for  lovers  of  water  sports  in  all  parts  (rf the 
world.  Its  very  simplicity  has  enabled  not  only  women  and  children  to  use  it,  but 
has  offered  greater  ix>ssibilities  for  a  better  vacation  on  any  body  of  water.  The 


Drives  ■  rowboat  8  miles  an 
hour— a  canoe  18 


DETACHABLE 

ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 


Weichs  so  pounds  carries 
like  a  satchel 


Adopted  by  Ten  Governments 

andTheodore Roosevelt  has  purchased  onefor  hisSouth 
American  trip.  Other  prominent  explorers  and  sports¬ 
men  use  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  great  Evinrude  plant  has  a  capacity  of  over  200 
detachable  rowboat  motors  per  day.  But  even  with 
this  tremendous  output  we  have  been  compelled,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  to  refuse  orders,  so  great  has  been 
the  popularity  of  “Evinruding”.  W arehouses  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  Evinrude”  service:  a  feature  never  before 
e\’en  attempted  by  any  marine  engine  builder. 


Magneto  on  1914  Models 


It  was  impossible  to  improve  the  basic  constractiosif 
the  Evinrude”  therefore  we  added  to  it.  One  of  tie 
most  striking  additions  which  identify  the  ltl4  moM 
and  contribute  an  epoch  in  gasoline  motor  constnio 
tion  is  the  Built-In  Reversible  Masneto 

No  batteries  to  carry,  no  danger  of  wet  contact  pointi, 
as  rain,  waves  or  even  complete  submersion  will  ad 
affect  it. 

Evinrude  motors  are  on  sale  at  Hardware  and 
Sporting  goods  dealers  throughout  the  United  Suteb 


IBuatrated  Catalog  Sent  Free  Upon  Requeet 
Lett  You  Forget — Write  for  a  Copy  Today 


Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

132  M  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO  — 423  Market  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  — 69  Cortland  Street 
PORTLAND,  ORE.- 106  Fourth  Street 
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A  Happy  Deal  ^ 

“Well,  Mac,  I  sold  it.  Quickest  sale  I  ever  made, 
too.  And  those  very  people  couldn^t  see  it  a  year  ago. 

I  guess  the  paint  made  the  sale  today.” 

That  paint  was  worth  more  than  it  cost  for  protec¬ 
tion —  you  can  work  that  out  in  figures. 

But  only  in  pride  of  home  .can  you  measure  the 
value  of  paint  in  making  your  home  a  more  lovely 
place  in  which  to  live.  A  more  lovely  place  to  live  in 
—that  sold  the  house. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

and  Dutch  Boy  linseed  oil  tinted  to  any  color  you  wish,  will 
increase  tlie  value  of  your  house.  Ask  your  painter  to  use  it. 

Write  for  our  Paint  Adviser  No.  41— a  group  of  helps.  Free 

NATIONAL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CINCINNATI  CLEVELAND 

■JPFALO  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS 

(JOHN  T.  UWIS  A  BROS  CO..  PHILADELPHIA;  (NATIONAL  LEAD  A  OIL  CO..  PITTSBURG 


CINCINNATI  CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS 

(NATIONAL  LEAD  A  OIL  CO..  PITTSBURGH! 
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POULTRY  SECRETS  DISCLOSED 


offer  to  all  poultry  raiser*  the  essentisJ  knowledge  and  secret  methods  of  manr  «f  iL 
**  most  successful  poultrymen  in  America.  As  a  rule  these  secrets  have  been  guarded  «![ 
extreme  care,  for  it  is  on  them  that  the  great  successes  have  been  built.  They  have  cost  tcsti  g 
labor  and  thousands  of  dollars.  They  will  cost  YOU  only  a  trifle  and  a  few  minute*  to  write  ■ 

HOW  WE  OBTAINED  THESE  SECRETS — Micliaol  K.  Boyer.  Associate  Editor  .American  Poultry  Adrocatr  KmUt 
exceptional  opportunities  and  the  closest  friendship  with  poultrymen  all  over  the  country.  They  have  freely  told  him 
their  most  jealously  treasured  secrets,  many  others  we  have  bought,  and  this  scattered  material.  tOKether  with  s.'Vei^^'^ 
Boyer’s  own  valued  methods,  has  now  been  collected  in  boot  form.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  ..~t  ittru 
has  been  obtained  in  an  honorable  way. 


Poultry  Secrets 


99 


First  published  in  1908,  this  collection  of  the  carefully  guarded  secrets  of  famous  poultrymen  created  a  sensation  in  oMbt 
circles.  It  has  run  through  thirteen  editions,  and  still  sellinjf  at  a  lively  rate, 

READ  WHAT  PURCHASERS  SAY 

I  received  Farm  Journal  and  “Poultry  Secrets.”  and  a 
very  much  pleased  with  both.  The  secrets  are  wonh  thn 
weight  in  ^old.  Why.  1  paid  ^.00  for  the  sprouted  oat  Bdtirii 
You  certainly  ifive  a  fellow  over  his  money's  worth. 

Andrew  F.  G.  Morey.  Utica.N  V 

1  purchast'd  a  copy  of  “Poultry  S*crets."  and  hod  ut 
helpful  ideas  in  it.  espi*cially  Dr.Woi 
Hatchini;  S‘cret. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Darnell.  Westfield. lod. 
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tile  Spike  on  a  Rose  Combed  Fowl. 

SEtUETS  OF  FEEI>ING- Secret  of  Feeding  Grains.  Dr. 
Woods’  Laying  Food  Secret.  Feeding  Linseed  Meal.  Feeding 
Meat  and  Salt.  Proctor’s  Salt  Secret. 

Brackenbury’s  Secret  of  Scalded  Oats. 

Feeding  Cliarcoal,  Grit  and  Oy’ster  Shells. 

Secret  of  Green  Feed.  Secret  of  Feed  at 
Fifteen  Cents  per  Bushel.  Sprouted  Barley 
Secret.  Smith  s  Secret  of  Preserving  V’ege- 
tation  in  Poultry  Runs.  Important  Feed¬ 
ing  Secret.  Miscellaneous  Feed  Pointers. 

Chick  Feed  Secrets.  Seely’s  Secret  of  Dry- 
Bran  Feeding.  Gowell’s  Fattening  Secret. 

Graves  Fattening  Secret.  Greiner’s  Com 
Feeding  Secrets.  McGrew's  Secret  of 
Feeding  During  Moulting. 

SEC'KETSof  HOrslNC;  niid  CAKE 
—  Secret  of  Successful  Yarding.  Secret  of 
Telling  the  La\*ing  Hen.  Secret  of  2ui»  Eggs 
per  Hen  per  Year.  Lawney's  Secret  of  In¬ 
sect  Killers.  Secret  of  Successful  Moulting. 

Zimmer’s  Secret  of  Securing  h  osier  Moth¬ 
er.  Brt>ody  Hen  Secrets.  John  Robinson's 
Secret.  Secret  of  Chicks  Dying  in  Shell. 

Secret  of  Scaly  Leg  Cure.  J^ret  of  How 
to  Hold  a  Fowl.  Blancliard’s  Secret  of 
Stopping  Cocks  from  Crowing  at  Night. 

E<i<»  SECKETS  Brown’s  Secret  of  Pre¬ 
serving  F^ggs.  Secret  of  Rilling  the  Fertility 
of  F^ggs.  S^ret  of  Obtaining  Winter  F'ggs. 

Secret  of  the  Angell  System.  Secret  bf  Flggs 
All  the  Year.  Secret  of  Having  Perfect 
Eggs.  Rohr’s  Secret  of  Selecting  layers. 

Rulp's  Secret  of  Producing  Great  layers. 

Professor  Rice's  Fat  Hen  Secret.  Crane’s 
Secret  of  Holding  Flggs  for  Hatching. 

Boswell’s  Secret  of  Testing  Eggs.  Dr. 

Woods’  Egg  Hatching  Secret. 

MAKK E r  SEC'RETS  Judgingtlie Age 
of  Dressed  Poultry-.  Secret  of  Ihressing 
Fowls.  Secret  of  Celery-F'ed  Broilers. 

Secret  of  High  Priced  Stock.  I'nislow’s 
Secret  *of  High  Prices  for  Ducks. 

SECRETS  OF  K\  HI  KITING  Drev- 
enstedt's  Secret  of  Exhibition  Fowls.  Heim- 
lich’s  Secret  of  F.xhibition  Fowls.  Zimmer’s 
J^ret  of  I,ine  Breeding.  Rigg’s  Secret  of 
Uniform  Markings.  Marshall’s  Secret  of 
Training  Show  Birds,  lambert's  Method 
of  Growing  Gi»od  Tails.  Heck's  Secret  of 
.Adding  Flxhibition  Weight.  Fishel’s  Secret 
of  Preparing  Fowls  for  F'arly  Fall  Shows. 


/s  fJtis  fiv-t  fioffrly  htldf  Poult ry 
Stertts'*  tftts  you  koTt'  to  enrry  /o^'/s, 
and  seorfs  of  set  rets  far  wore 
impiyrtaut  and  hitherto  uttrrtealtd. 


By  puttim;  within  our  reach  ihrtr 
Poultry  Sfcrets.''  you  are  dniniaswr 
i>hiIanthropic  work  than  itivingalns 
I'ndowinj;  hosiiitnis.  for  you  mab  i 
l•ossiblo  fur  us  to  make  both  ends  bm. 

L.  Boyce.  M  ilwaukee.  Wis. 


Received  your  book  of  "Poilir! 
S-crets.”  It’s  an  exceptionally  insinc- 
live  work,  and  worth  $10  to  any  prom 
sivc  poultryman.  I  would  not  cans 
take  that  for  my  copy  if  I  could  sol  in 
another. 

Robt.  F.  Kinttsland.  Montyille.X.J. 


The  Farm  Journal  canii'  to  handal 
later  "Poultry  S'crets"  also  arriyeiil 
of  wtiicti  i  was  very  jrlad  to  receitc  nf 
have  been  greatly  iiiPTesled  in  rradnt 
same,  and  think  you  are  doing  a  ilotioo 
work  in  ditfiisint,'  such  valuable  boo. 
edge  for  so  little  money. 

E.  B.  Meade.  Boston.  Mas 


15th  EDITION 
NOW  READY 
Revised  and  up-to-date 


.\s  to  "Poultry  S'cri'ts."  1  will  say 
havi;  lectured  on  this  subject  o\fi  ihr 
preater  portion  of  this  state  for  the  pas 
hfteen  years,  and  have  about  every  t»M 
that  is  published  on  this  subject  m  s' 
library,  and  I  considiT  this  book  of  yo* 
the  most  valuable  I  know,  byfar.  lorlhr 
Keneral  public. 

L.  .\.  Richardson.  Xlanno  Ih 
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Profusely  illustrated,  with  many  fine  drawings  and  diagrams. 

f/A  VE  YOU  USE  FOR  SUCH  A  ROOK*  THEN  READ  THE  OFFER  RE/.OIY 
Th.  POULTRY  SECRETS  BOOK  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  F.\RM  JOl’RN.XL.  Philad.  Iphia. 

The  FARM  JO  URN  A  la  is  the  standard  paper  for  everyone  who  lives  in  or  near  the  countn’*  bas.  iir  ever  exists  to, 

ii'arly  fine  poultry*  department,  more  valuable  than  most  poultry*  papers.  y>  years  old,  subscriliers  and  more.  t»oes  - 

C  lean,  clever,  cheerful,  amusing,  intensely  practical.  Cut  to  fit  ever>’lx>dy,  young  or  old,  village,  suburlis,  or  rural  routes,  u 
other  paper  and  always  has  l)een. 

AM  ERIC’ AN  FOFIaTRY  A  DVOI’ ATE,  the  great  New  York  Sute  paper,  published  at  Syracuse,  and  full  of  goi^rcadi'ig 

always  welcomed  by  the  suhscril>er.  Now  in  its  22nd  year.  It  is  conceded  to  l>eone  of  the  liest  poultry  pai>ers  published  in  the  vni 
Well  edited  by  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject  of  practical  poultr>’-raising.  Has  a  guaranteed  circulation  of  45, um  copies  pa 
Cppf^l  A  I  For  $1.25  (cash,  money  order  or  check)  W'c  will  send  postpaid  the  Poultry  Secrets  - 

*^*  *^^*"“  v/r  r  Cdl\  Farm  •Duiriinl  for  four  years,  and  AmerU^nii  P<»iiltry  Advwate  two  years,  all  tor  r 
Canada  $2.25,  to  foreign  countries.  $2.75,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $2.<>5),  if  order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE.  325  Hodgkins  Block,  Syracuse,  N.L 
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Brain  fag— mental  confusion— indecision— 
lack  of  vim  and  chronic  weariness  are  evi- 
dence  of  something  wrong  with  the  body. 

^  To  determine  the  causes  of  ill  health  by  a  complete  scien-  ^ 
tific  “inventory”  of  each  patient’s  entire  organism  is  an  > 
essential  feature  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  physical  examination,  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  body  is  measured;  chemists  and  bacteriologists  examine  the 
bodily  excretions,  the  blood  and  stomach  contents ;  physical  train¬ 
ers  test  the  physique  and  the  muscles ;  other  specialists  study  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  other  vital  internal  organs. 

Then  follows  a  course  of  health  training  adapted  to  each  patient’s 
specid  needs— diet  scientifically  regulat^,  graduated  body-building 
exercises,  outdoor  methods,  the  scientific  application  of  the  electric 
light,  hydrotherapy,  electricity,  mechanical  and  electrical  exercises, 
radium,  the  X-ray,  massage  and  all  other  up-to-date  remedial  means. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System  of  physical  exami¬ 
nation  is  explained  in  our  booklet  “THE  MEASURE 
OF  A  MAN.”  The  Illustrated  Prospectus  comes  with  it 
Write  or  use  the  coupon. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

Box  143  K  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Send  me  free  your  bo<ddet  “THE  MEASURE 
OF  A  MAN”  and  the  Illustrated  Prospec¬ 
tus  of  the  Sanitarium.  Box  143  K 


Street 

City 

State 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Writ«  for  Hayler’s  new  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate  Cook  Book 


C.^gA 


EVERYBODY'S  xMAGAZINI 


After  a 
Strenuous 
Day 


or  any  other  busy 
time,  your  tired 
nerves  and  hungry 
bodywillwelcome 


Its  warmth  and  fragrance  refresh  you  and 
its  rich  deliciousness  satisfies.  It  nour¬ 
ishes,  too,  for  it  has  the  highest  food 
value  as  well  as  digestibility. 

Nothing  equals  it  for  overcoming  that 
between-meals  faintness.  It  gives  new 
life  and  energy  with  every  taste. 

Cocoa  is  a  scientific  blend  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  roasted  cocoa  beans.  It 
is  rich  but  delicate,  smooth  but  not  oily. 

Gxoa.  10c,  13c,  25c  . 

cans.  ^ 

Baking  and  Cooking-  -  ^ 

Chocolate  (Premium,  Blue 
Wrapper),  unsweetened,  10c 
and  20c  cakes.  j'sS 

Vanilla  Chocolate 

(Pink  Wrapper),  sweet,  5c,  /  A 

lOc,  20c  cakes.  J %  ] 

All  sold  by  doslers  syorywhere  / _  i\\ 


64  Irving  Place 
new  YORK 

Frank  DcK.  Huyler,  President 


•Hi*re*s  mine** 


^She  w’ill  be  almoM 
aa  glad  to  get  ac. 
i)  quainted  with 


Trade  Mark  nf  •  I*.  &  Hl  01 


as  she  was  with  | 


?  This  Charminf  Choc* 

^  olate  Confection  mska 
new  friends  qui^ertW 
a  politician! 


.With  her  wondetfdh 
X  /  I>^5^>r5^  luscious  flavors,  her  winaa* 

purity  and  freshnesa.  she  fsid- 
nates  faded  palates  and  eochMi 
'  those  who  appreciate  good  candy. 

Vera  Sweet  ta  a  delicious  box  of  rich,  pure  cIkk* 
olates  whose  centers  are  as  full  of  surprises  m  • 
woman's  logic. 

Get  acquainted  with^Vera  Sweet.  You  will  bd 
her  at  your  confectioner's  or  at  the  comer  dnig  store. 
If  you  can't  locate  her.  send  us  $1  and  we’U  psrad 
post  you  a  large  size  box  and  tell  you  where  to  6^ 


post  you  a  large  size  box  and  tell  you  where  to  hm 
her.  Anyway  write  us  for  "The  Sweetest  Story  Esei 
Told.*  Sent  for  the  asking. 

A.  M  RAMER  CO..  Winona.  Miss. 


Susanna  Cocroft’s 
Facial  Exercises 


“My  exercises  in  facial  and  scalp  culture  do  for  tke 
face  and  hair  what  my  exercises  for  the  body  biw 
done  for  the  health  and  figures  of  65,000  wooes. 
Results  are  quick  and  marvelous.  Only  six  to  to 
minutes  a  day.  If  you  look  older  than  you  shouldjt 
is  because  you  are  not  doing  what  you  should  to 
nature.**  —  Suzflnnfl  Cocrvl 


Keep  Young  pdiT* 


Study  Yourself  mentioned*on  the  cm  poo  me^ 

Opposite  the  defect  and  write  to  us.  Why  should  not  the  ■■ 
of  your  face  be  as  smooth  as  that  of  your  i  ““ 


of  your  face  be  as  smooth  as  that  or  your 

Itoay?  Your  hands  dainty  and  attractive?  Teiiutofav*** 

Your  hair  glossy  and  abundant?  ** 


Do  not  allow  your  facial  muscles  to  droop.  TireS.  tM 
or  your  skin  to  wrinkle,  grow  sallow  or  Cfo> 
disngured.  ^*l5U 

It  takes  no  longer  to  do  the  right  thing  i 

than  the  wrong  one.  But  know  the  right  tw« 
way.  Do  not  experiment.  Fully  one-third 
>f  our  pupils  are  sent  to  us  by  former  pupils. 

Our  pupils  look  10  years  younger.  Write  for  piMiriMsi* 
our  FMCK  booklet  explaining  the  course  for 


our  rWCK  booklet  explaining  the 
self-improvement,  writ#  toilay. 


Grace  Mildred 
Culture-Course 


£24  S.  Mjckigaa  Are.,  Dept.  14  CHICAGO  |  c«iar** 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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ALABASTINE 


Does  Your  Figure  Please  You? 

Your  drectmaker  can  never  make  a  gown  look  well  on  you 
unless  you  have  a  good  figure  and  unless  you  carry  it  well 

\  I  want  to  make  you  realize  that  your  figure  and  health  are 

almost  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  by  following  my 
simple,  hygienic  directions  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room 

y  You  Can  Be  &  WeU 

that  your  whole  being  vibrates  health.  I  have  helped  66,000  of  the 
most  refined,  intellectual  women  of  America  to  regain  health  and 
good  figures,  and  have  taught  them  how  to  keep  well.  Why  not 
you?  You  are  busy,  but  you  can  devote  a  few  minutes  a  day,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  room,  to  following  scientific,  hygienic  principles 
of  health,  prescribed  to  suit  your  particular  needs. 

I  have  reduced  the  weight  of  over  32,000  women  and  increased 
the  weight  of  as  many  more.  In  my  work  for  reduction  or  building 
flesh,  I  strengthen  every  vital  function  so  that  you  are  full  of  life  and  energy. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  quick,  natural  and  per¬ 
manent,  and  because  they  are  scientific  and  appeal  to  common  sense.  Fully 
one- third  of  my  pupils  are  sent  to  me  by  those  who  have  worked  with  me. 

I  wish  you  could  stand  with  me  at  my  window  for  a  few  minutes  and,  as 
the  women  pass,  realize  with  me  how  many  need  better  figures,  better  health. 
They  could  have  them,  too,  with  just  a  little  daily  effort  which  is  easy — not 
as  hard  as  the  things  they  are  doing. 

The  best  physicians  are  my  friends — their  wives  and  daughters  are 
my  pupils—  the  medical  magazines  advertise  my  work. 

No  Drugs — No  Medicines 

I  study  each  woman’s  case  just  as  a  physician  studies  it,  the  only  differ- 
esee  being  that  instead  of  medicine  I  strengthen  and  put  in  place  weakened  organs  by  exercise  for 
serres  sndmuscles  controlling  them,  bringing  a  good  circulation  of  warm  blood  to  them,  which  I  purify 
by  teaching  correct  breathing.  I  relieve  such  Ailments  as 


Indigestion  Sleeplessness 

Constipation  Nervousness 

Anaemia  Torpid  Liver 

Suffering  in  Pregnancy 


Catarrh 

Headaches 

Weaknesses 

Rheumatism 


I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  other 
iafonnation  of  vital  interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you  about  my  work.  If  you 
ire  perfectly  well  and  your  fig^ure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a  dear  friend— at 
ksit  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest  in  this  gp-eat  movement  for  greater  culture,  refinement  and 
beaaty  in  woman.  Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don’t  wait— yon  may  forget  it. 
1  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I  should  like  to  tell  ybu  about  it. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT  Dept.  20  624  South  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


Him  CocTiufi  t«a  colltgt  bred  woman.  Sko  i$  a  foooniztd  authority  upon  the  ecientijie  care  of  the  health 
and  figure  of  women.  She  pereonally  eupervieee  her  worke 


»  Shows  you  fashionable,  attractive  wall  tints  for  living 
*  rooms,  dining  rooms,  bedrooms,  playrooms,  halls,  etc. 

You  need  thia  authoritative  book. 

Alabastine 

The  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Beautiful,  rich,  fashionable  colors.  Dry  powder,  easily  mixed  with  cold  or 
warm  water  and  applied  with  regular  wall  brush.  When  applied  according  to 
l>ackage  directions,  Alabastine  will  not  rub  off,  chip  nor  peel.  Sanitary. 

ALABA5CO.  our  washable  flat  wall  paint,  in  numerous  colors,  for  cashable 
walls.  Don't  substitute.  Over  25,000  Alabastine  dealers.  Get  Alabastine, 
Send  for  Free  Alabastine  Book. 

AT  ADA  f^r\  220  Grandville  Rd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1  lINjl,  Desk  20  IPS  Water  St.  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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No  other  Grape  Fruit  equals  it  in  Flavor 

American  Medicine”  says: 

“Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long 
advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that 
the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  ‘king  of  fruits’  have  been  appreciated. 
This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind 
that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made." 

E.  E.  Keeler,  M.  D.,  in  the  ''Good  Health  Clinic”  writes: 

“In  all  cases  where  there  is  the  ‘uric  acid  diathesis’  you  will  see  an 
immediate  improvement  following  the  use  of  grape  fruit.” 

A  well-known  physician  writes: 

“I  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  patients,  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and 
get  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grape  fruit  to  the  Atwood  is  or 
cider  apples  to  pippins.  ’  ’ 

If  yoii  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in 
either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  procured  at  lirst<lass  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs.  If  /|•rtk/flUll 

Ask  for  ATWOOD  Brand.  For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks  H  lA  I 
and  improve.  11  ^  I  ■ 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-  UGRAPEfillliKii 

mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company  ^  MANAVIStt. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Goggles  Protect  Your  Eyes! 

Let  Luden’s  Protect 
1  Your  Nose  and  Throat 


f  when  motoring.  Exposure  to  wind  and  inhaliif 
of  dust  means  irritation  of  the  air  passages,  oftes 
resulting  in  “stuffiness”  and  colds — unless  you  uit 


^  Sr  COUGH  DF 

“An  Accessory  to  Health' 

Til.  \  C’lvf  fiiiick  n  lii  f  to  raw.  parch.  d  throats, 
open  up  the  bronchial  til  hi  s.  Sinirrrs.  pn-aclnrs. 
salfS|H'oi)K\  outdoor  workers  find  sin  cial  l>«  n  A 
frti  in  Ludfu's.  Also  ndn-sli  the  inoiitn 
afliTsmokini;.'  Only.Sc— in  th.-  v.-llow  hox. 

“I.uden’s  Have  a  Hundred  Uses” 

All  dnijf  ani  confertionerv  stores  are 
‘’I.uilen  Relief  Jttalitm's." 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

•Manufacturing  Confectioner 

READING.  PA.  i 

Coprricht.  19M 


The  advertisements  in  Even'body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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^  The  Guaranteed 

FLOUR 


Costs  A  Little 
MoreThan 
Others -WortI 


Your  grocer  refunds  your  * 
money  without  argument 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  * 


RusselLMiller  Millm^Co.  Minneapolis,USA. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Luxury  of  Dazzling  White 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases 
that  Stay  White. 

PEQUOT  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases, 
made  from  selected  yarns  and  woven 
by  the  orijrinal  Fequot  process,  have 
the  snowy  whiteness,  the  soft,  unifonn 
weave  and  splendid  washing  qualities 
which  delight  careful  housewives.  More¬ 
over,  they  cost  only  the  ordinary’  price  for 
high  grade  goods. 

The  texture  of  these  famous  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  allows  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through  in  washing,  thus  saving 
heavy  scrubbing  of  the  cloth. 

Pequot  Shoots  and  Pillow  Cast's 
come  from  tho  wash  doliKhtfully 
white  and  fresh— they  retain  thoir 
good  looks  as  long  as  used. 

Sold  by  the  yaid  or  made  up. 
NAUMKEAG  STEAM  COTTON  CO. 

Salem.  Mass. 

PsHcer,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boeton,  New  York 


Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Om 


a  Store  Like  This! 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  J. 


'How  to  make  money  in  the  tvispette  KnsiiieK« 
—48  pages  illustrated —  complete  information  and  story;  of 
how  1  built  my  business.  Read  it  and  then  come  to  Spring- 
field. 

W.  Z.  LONG,  823  High  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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**FT—fromDuagn*able  Taste  andOia^ 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


It  is  pure  ^ 
y' f'/  liver  oil,  nothinj 
ill  else.  Peter  Mol* 
r  ler’s  Oil  is  easyto 
f'/  digest, doesn’tcling 
7  to  the  palate  and 
j  doesn’t  “repeat." 

I  Bottled  in  flat,  ooal 
I  bottles  at  the  fUk% 

\  ariee  in  Norway.  ^B||, 
A  Sold  bydrussUtt  Hn* 
‘  \  aoerywhere.  i  ’BR  j 

Sdueffelin&Co.  V 

New  York  .  \  Wm . 

,  SokActt.  Vv  \  UeJ 


SANATIVE 


Self  Shampooing 


cut™ 


Assisted  in  case  of  irritation 
of  the  skin  or  scalp  by  light 
applications  of  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment,  mean  up-to-date  care 
of  the  skin  and  hair.  Special 
directions  with  each  cake. 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 
appeal  to  the  discriminating 
in  delicacy,  purity  and  re¬ 
freshing  fragrance. 


Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
throughout  the  world.  Send  poet-card  to  nearest 
depot  tor  tree  sample  of  each  with  32-page  book: 
Newbery,  27.  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns 
A  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town: 
Muller.  Maclean  A  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay: 
Potter  Drug  and  Chem.  Corp.,  Boston,  D.S.A. 

a^Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  CuUeuia 
Soap  will  find  It  best  for  skin  and  scalp. 


(  Established  KCa  '  -  ’ 


''Used tvhiU you  sleep.  ” 


for  WhoopiBi  Cm|^ 
Spasmodic  Crsif, 
Asthma,  Sore  Tkroit, 
Coughs,  Broachti, 
Colds,  CatanL 


A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  aroidiiif  dnit 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  WbooM 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  .\sthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  vlik 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore tkM 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complkatioH  g 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  h  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  iw 
cessful  use.  S»'nd  us  postal  for  D<‘scriptivc  Booklk 


For  Sale  by  All  DruggitU 


Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  theini- 
tated  throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark.  Ikotict, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  ya 
druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 


THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. .  62  CortlaadtSL,  NevU 

•r  Lccmuif- Miles  BuiMiag,  Moutreal,  faaadi 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Ire  You  ^tna-ized? 


a  i«:a  ' , 


^tna-ized 


means  being  fortified  against  the  Every¬ 
day  Risks  of  Accident  and  Resultant  Loss 

Better  To-day  than  Too  Late 

Buy  by  the  Name— ^TNA 

Accident  Insurance  is  not  all  alike.  It  all  looks  alike  until  you  have 
an  accident  and  claim. 

Then  the  ^tna  Policy  stands  out  like  Bank  of  England  notes  in  a 
panic  or  government  bonds  in  a  crisis. 

In  these  days  of  “high  speed,”  caution  is  rarer  than  ever  before.  Will 
your  family  be  properly  taken  care  of  if  you  are  accidentally  injured 
or  killed? 

After  the  Accident 

istoolateto  ^TNA-IZE  yourself.  Get  your  iEtna  Policy  now  and 
FORTIFY  yourself  in  time.  Act  today.  Use  coupon  below. 


dttS  Llf0  lnSUP3nCO  Co*  (Drawer  I34I)  Hartford,  conn. 

lMiaiid«pe5  yaaraof  ago  and  in  good  health.  Tell  me  about  /ETNA  Accident 
Ineurance.  My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


Mail 
Postal 
For  This 
Catalog 


In  Four  Sections 


:|i 

Greater  Seciinty — Least  Effort! 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4 


GOLD  EDGES 


PLAYING  CARDS 

n  Social  Play  i 


CONCRtss 

PUVKCMDS 

606 

auma 

tiSSimCt 


A  card  party — old  friends 
meet— new  friendships 
formed.  Dainty  Congress 
Cards  with  their  beautiful 
backs  add  spirit  and  tone. 

Air-Coahion  Finish 


PLAYING  CAROL 

For  General  Play 

I  since  Bicycle  outlasts  other 
cards  of  equal  price  and 
outwear  many  times  thoW 
costing  slightly  less.  Bicy¬ 
cle  is  the  log  ical  card  to  buy- 
Ivory  or  Air-Cushion  Fiaiib 

'.•iziir-n 

Why  Pay  $17.50? 

Tho  material  and  workmanship 
of  thii  chair— Genaine,  Select, Qaar* 
ter  Sawn  White  Oak  of  rare  quality- 
coats  leas  than  half  of  117.50  at  the  fac- 
the  price  you  would 
pay  for  it  at  a  store. 

We  Ship  It  Direct  From  Our 
Factory  In  Sections — 

You  Set  It  Up  end  SaveSS.SS 

y  only  for  materials,  workmanship,  and  the 
T  profit  to  manufacturer.  We  save  you  all 
other  unnecestsary  expenses— dealer's  profit,  jobber's 
profit,  traveling  men's  salaries,  high  packing  ex- 
penses— and  frei^t  rates,  etc.— al moat  50%, 

And  hack  of  each  mece  ia  our  guarantee— if 
vou  are  not  satisfied  at  any  time  within  a 
full  year  you  may  ship  it 
back  and  weimmMiate- 
ly  refund  your  money. 

Including 
freight. 


/  No  filing  drawers  to  warp,  swell  or  stick.  No  tugging  or  pnlim,i 

■  \  file  or  get  at  papers.  No  "wabbly”  equipment.  Alsogreate^ 

/  J  tection  against  fire,  damp,  weather,  rats,  mice  and  sneak-thit? 

Vertical  Fil 

or  damp  weather..^  Drawers  run  all  the  way  on  ><t  T  | 

machine-tooled  steel  rollers,  and  give  an  extra  filing  space  of  300  sheets  each.  OIn 
We  make  the  most  complete  line  of  standard  steel  office  equipment  In  the  f 
country.  All  beautifully  finished  in  natural  wood  and  olive  green  effects.  /hSIm 
Large  production  means  economy  for  you.  Write  today  for  our  free  cata-  'shBH 
log,  illustrated  in  colors.  We  will  also  send  you  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  2813  Logan  ATe.,Young6town,0 
Brgacket,  New  York  and  Chicago  (13)  Agencies  £yerywber< 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Select  Quartered  WHITE  Oak.  Built  with  the 
care  and  skill  of  the  old  master  Mbinet  makers— poesesting  an  Inti* 
riduality  and  artistic  charm  befitting  the  home  of  quality.  Eight 
different  shades  of  finish.  Imperial  leather  cushiona.  radiea  in 
compact  crate— shipped  at  knock-down  rates. 

New  1914  Catalog  FREE 

Shows  over  400  other  beautiful  exanmles  of  Come-Packt  crafts¬ 
manship  in  living,  dining  and  bedroom  furniture— in  sections— at  30% 
to  60%  price  savings.  Sent  free— postpaid.  Mail  postal  today. 
Como-PAclct  Furniture  Co.,  206  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


ELDERLY 

PEOPLE 


THE  DEUaOUS  COD  LIVER 
IRON  TONIC  WITHOUT  OH. 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE 
and  delicate  children  benefit  greatly  by 
the  strengthening  and  body-buildiag 
virtues  of  Vinol  which  contains  in  ooe- 
centrated  form  all  the  medicinal  elements 
of  the  finest  cod  liver  oil  with  peptonate 
of  iron  added— Deliciously  palatable  ini 
easily  digested— contains  no  oil— agrees 
with  everybody — children  love  it  Its 
superiority  as  a  tonic  reconstractor  in 
all  weak,  run-down  conditions  and  for 
chronic  coughs,  colds,  and  bronchitis  is 
guaranteed  by  over  5000  druggists. 

For  sale  by  one  druggist  in  a  place. 
Look  for  the  Vinol  store  where  yon  live 
Trial  sample  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
2 -cent  stamp. 

Chester  Kent  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unique  Combination 
of  Dairy  Cow 
Qualities 

Pfenistency  in  milk,  richness  of  milk, 
economy  of  production,  large  yield, 
beauty  of  dairy  type,  breeding  true  to 
type,  longevity,  adaptability  to  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  and  different  climates. 
Are  you  considering  what  breed  of 
dairy  cow  to  buy?  Don’t  make  up 
your  mind  until  you  have  written  us 
for  free  booklet  of  reliable  Jersey  facts. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  West  23d  St,  New  York  City 


Speak  Softly! 


“Not  so  loud,  dearie.  Speak  softly — I  can 
hear  now’  as  well  as  you.”  “Why,  raumsie!  You  liave 
been  deaf  ever  since  I  was  a  baby.” 

‘■True,  but  my  hearinir  has  been  entirely  restored  ns 

if  by  magric.  I  am  usingr  a  wonderful  new  scientifie  invention 
for  the  deaf.  I  can  hear  every  kind  of  sound — even  conversa¬ 
tion  in  an  ordinary  tone  with  my 


15  Days' Free  Trial 


/  Phone  for  fifteen  days  in 

I  yourown  bomeat  our  ex- 

/  /  ^N^.^en»e?  Will  you  believe 

I  ^  V  ^  ^^theevitlence  of  your 

Iv  (t  A  own  ears?  The  trial 

I I  ^  You*re  not  asked 

11  ^  to  buy  unless 

J#  satisfied.  Send  us 

/fflVt  ££  free  coupon  today. 

inP  wfl0|^/  In  order  to  crive  our  patrons  the 
^  personal sert’ice that  is  possible 

only  when  we  deal  with  them  direct,  we  havediscontinued  all 
our  American  Agencies.  Our  tiew  8*tone  model  ear  phoneean 
be  had  only  direct  from  our  New  York  office.  To  advertise 
our  new  direct  selling  plan  and  to  introduce  the  perfected 
Mears  8-Toi>e,  we  are  making  a  Special  lutrediictory  Offer 
direct  to  you. 

If  yoH  live  in  New  Yorkt  call  at  our  ojpcps  for 
free  demonstration.  * 

Booklet  on  Request/*  COUPON 

Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us./  Mean  Ear 

We  will  send  you  promptly  the  Mears/  Pk.„,« 

Ear  Phone  Book.  This  book  explains/  rnone  v,a. 
the  causes  of  deafness,  tells  how  to>  Dept.  1032 
check  the  progress  of  the  malady  JT  rtr  x.,,. 

and  how  to  treat  it.  Mail  the  /  n.w VllirN  v* 
coupon  today  for  this  book  and  /  _  * 

Special  Introductory  Offer.  Do/  Gentlemen:  Please 
it  now.  /  mail  me,  free  and  post- 

/  paid,  your  Mears  Ear 
IVI  Eai*  /  Phone  Booklet  and  partiC' 

lYie  a  r  8  b  a.  r  .  ^  Special  intro- 

l^tlOnG  V  ducton'  Offer  on  your  new^ 

•w  ^  ^  moliel  KifflU-Tone  Mears  Ear 

Dept.  1032  ♦  Phone  and  i'ree  Trial  Offer* 

4S  W.  34th  St.,  ^ 

NEW  YORK /.Name _ 

N.  Y.  / 


Finished  in  a  new  way 
that  gives  a  new  smooth¬ 
ness  and  a  new  durability. 

Triple  silver  plated — 
won’t  corrode  or  tarnish  ; 
makes  writing  easier;  in¬ 
sures  longer  wear. 

Put  up  in  handsome 
leatherette  gold-embel¬ 
lished  cases — a  highly  ar¬ 
tistic  packing  which  they 
truly  deserve. 

jIt  all  dealers. 

//  ■  Etterbrook 

/  \  PenMfg. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  deale: 


>«riTtmc«\.w^TTOXt\ 


^IJlr^^S-in-One 
r  cleans, 

polishes,  pre- 
Lub- 

ricates  sewing 
machines  and  all 
^  light  machinery.  Re¬ 
stores  new  look  to  time¬ 
worn  furniture.  Keeps 

throom  fixtures  brieht.  Makes  the 


bathroom  fixtures  bright.  Makes 
finest  dosUeas  duster  in  the  world. 


3>in-One  oil 


?pH[»[NT8^« 

I  •■UBMcaTES  I 

SI  TYPEWRITERS 
y;  BICYCLES  PI 
GUNS  :°| 
SEWING  MACHINES  11 
Si  TALKING  MACHINES  iit 
ii  RAZORS^  STROPS  i»E 
y  THKE  W^WJIL  CO.  i|| 


does  seoree  of  oseful  things  whSeh  ean*t  be 
mentioned  here.  Sold  by  hardware,  drug.  ' 
^  grocery,  housefumishing  and  general 
stores:  1  oz.  bottle,  lOe;  Sox.  25e:  8  os. 
(1>2  pt.),  60e.  Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans, 

I  vUC^  81*2  os.  25c.  If  your  d^er  hasn't 
IlinikiW  these  cans,  we  will  send  one  by  par* 
cel  post,  full  of  8*in*One  f(N*  80c. 

Run  *“** 

'"•0  FKEE-Write  for  a  pen- 

rRiliolw  eroii*  free  Mmple and  the 
TlU  S-iD-One  Dictionary. 

rR<l  Tkree-b-Oae  Oy  Ca. 

\  ^42CYIIBr«idway 

*  N**  Tark 
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The  Home  BahfiOcon — oar  Uietl  model 


Picture  Machines 
for  Home  Entertainment 
are  as  enjoyable  as  talk¬ 
ing  machines. 


BauscK"|omb  BALOPTICON 


n  *Ameri^  FP^l  priutS,  photOS,  postals,  CtC,  « 

of  photographic  ^  for  lantern  slides,  if  you  prefer. 

and  ophthalmic  .  .  . 

len^a,  micro^opes.  Many  styles  to  meet  every  requirement  and  many 
menC^'magnTfiTrs'  advantages  over  less  scientifically  constructed  instru- 
field  and  open  glass-  ments.  Photographic  dealers  ever5rwhere  will  show 

es^and  scientific  lab-  D  1  a.* 

oratory  equipment.  yOU  BaloptlCOns. 

Intereattng  Balopticon  Booklet  “'Fun  and  Better”  on  Requett 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  500*  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


$8,000  to  $10,11 


YEARLY 


Make  Money  Out  of  Othaw’  F« 

PleulDR  the  Public  P»y»  Big  Profii.  »nd  o””?.**  — 
famous  attractions  frequently  make  from  $8,000  to  fW.®* 
year.  We  make  everything  in  the  Kitling  Gallery  j»ae  hw » 
hand-power  Merrv- Go- Round  to  the  highest  grade  Cawa^^ 
Bring  in  hundreds  of  dollars  dailv.  It  is  » 
big  paying,  healthful  iHisiness.  Just  the  thing  for  tie 
can't  stand  indoor  work,  or  is  not  lit  for  heavy  wot^ 

Just  the  iHisiness  for  the  man  »ho  has  some  moe^ 
to  invest  It  to  the  Itest  advantage.  Our  gt>ods  are  the  6b« 
fng,  easiest  running,  and  most  attraLtive  line  m.tnufayge<*  ^ 
are  simile  in  construction  and  retjuire  no  spwial  kno«]"W. 
operate.  If  you  want  to  get  into  a  money- making  wisiaeei 
today  lor  catalog  and  particulars.  • 

HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  CO. 

Pwk  Amusement  Outfittefs  „  ,  . 

300  Sweeney  Street,  N.  ToMwsnda,  N.T.,  u-S-*- 
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Write 

today 
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IjATC  oho  LLO  •  T I LE 


TO  compromise  on  the  quality  of  the  material  is 
to  build  “doubt”  into  the  very  structure  itself. 
The  assurance  against  any  possibility  of  after  regret 
is  alone  good  reason  for  the  strict  specification  of 

NATCO  I-DLLOVv^  TLE 

Fireproof,  age-proof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof;  warmer  in  Winter,  cooler 
in  Summer.  For  walls  and  for  floors,  partitions  and  roofs — all  requirements 
of  fireproof  construction  are  met  by  the  different  forms  of  NATCO  blocks. 
There  is  no  consideration  which  docs  not  commend  NATCO  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  preference  to  all  other  building  materials.  NATCO  not  only 
represents  the  absolute  in  fireproof  construction  but  it  is  equally  proof 
against  time,  weather  and  all  the  elements  of  slow  deterioration. 

For  the  largest  or  smallest  permanent  structure,  there  is  a  perfectly  developed 
NATCO  fireproof  construction,  universally  accepted  by  architects  and  claim¬ 
ing  the  thorough  consideration  of  every  owner  and  builder. 

The  trademark  NATCO  is  pressed  into  every  individ¬ 
ual  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  Block.  By  avoiding 
all  substitutes  and  imitations,  you  avoid  all  doubts. 

Before  defining  your  building  pUns,  send  for  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses,” 
fully  describing,  with  illusirations,  every  detail  and  phase  of  Natco  construction.  Contains 
80  photographs  of  Natco  buildings.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20  cents  to  cover  postage. 

ISIATIONAL  FntE  ■PRGDFI^KJ• 

Ofticts  in  all  Principal  Cities  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Organized 

1889 
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EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35&37  CORTLANDT'- 
>  New  York  Crv 


Big  Poultry  Profits 


'V I 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


is  the  title  of  our  1914  catalosne— the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural  Publication  o(  Hi* 
really  a  book  of  204  paces.  14  colored  plates  and  orer  800  photo  encraTinss,  showina  actnil 
without  ezaesreration.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  of  everythinc  in  Gardening,  either  for 
profit,  and  embodies  the  results  of  over  sixty-seven  years  of  practical  experience.  viwmn  c 

To  give  tUs  dtelogue  the  Urgest  possIbU  distribution  we  meke  the  following  libenl  offer : 


To  evefy  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents  we  will  aaU  t)w  nni  m  ' 

And  Also  Send  Free  of  Charce 

Our  Famous  SO-Cent  “HENDERSON*  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing'  one  packet  each  of  PoBdaroas  Toiuito,  Blr  Boatoa  Lattaea.  White  Tipped  Scarlet  Ksdlah  - 

elbU  Altera,  Hnmaasth  >atterlr  rasalaa,  and  Oiaat  Spescer  Svaat  Paaa.  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  i 

returned  will  be  accepted  at  a  25-cent  cath  payment  on  any  order  nmountins  to  $1.00  and  upward.  With  the 

will  be  teat  complete  cultural  dicectloaa  togtelmf  with  the  Hendertoe  Gardes  PlhBi.  nais 


A  beautiful,  sicy-biuf  flower. 

Fine  for  bouquets.  Plants  hate 
very  pretty  foliaKe.  Grows  lor 
anybody.  Send  he  for  full-sized  Jf  i 
packet  and  refund  coupon  worth  ^ 
10c  with  future  50c  order,  ii-nd  w 
stiuiips  to  day.  I7D  P  C  ^ 

Beautiful  CataloK  A  IvlltCa  t; 

Tells  how  to  raise  the  prettiest  flowers  and 
choicest  vegetables.  Askforyourcopy  To-Day 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
7S3  EI»Str, _  Msfilebesa.  Mai 


Surt  this  yenr— if  well  equipped.  Enemoi 
GetCyphers  Company’sbig^Veebook.  Tells 
u!l— 241  pnffes— fully  illustrated— pictures^ 
ik.urrihcs  rVDUCDC  INCUBATORS 

Uirnufo  and  BROODERS 
Wur!U‘a  Standard.  Learn  about  Cyphers  , 
Company’s  Free  Service— money-making 
ht'lp.  But  get  the  Book,  Address  loday— 


J  ' 


w  Six  “Superb 


^^Spencers'' 
fo*'  25c 

I  f  X  J  15-cent  packet  of  Bi'r- 

w  FEE'S  Orchid,  the  most  beauti- 
V  fui  hello -mauve;  one  regular 
^  lOcent  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each 
rA  of  Beatrice  Spencer,  deep  pink; 

I  /M  111  George  Herbert,  rosy  carmine: 
fn\  V^Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore.  cream 
mk  e^ed  rose;  Stirling  Stent,  best 

Klowing:  salmon -orange;  also  one 
large  packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  The 
New  Bcrpee  Blend  of  Scrpass- 
I  DtGLT  SCPERB  SPENCERS  FOR  1914, 

I  I  which  Is  aAio/«/r/y  »«rc»«i/rrf.  With 
I  /  each  collection  we  enclose  our  L,eaflet 
'  /  on  culture.  Purchased  separately,  these 
f  six  packets  would  cost  65  cents. 

Burpee’s  Annual 

Kiown  as  the  leading  American  seed  catalog— this 
bncbt  book  of  182  pages  for  1914  is  better  than  ever 
Mote.  It  is  mailed  free  upon  appli'-ation.  Write  for 
K  today  a^  name  Everybody’S  Magazine. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Borpee  Buildinfft,  Philadelphia 


4  GREAT  BULB  COLLECTIONS 

60  CrS.  EACH,  THB  B  FOR  Rf.BO.  FOSTFAIO, 
90  fineClAdlolaa,  losoits  named  f  B  finest  new  Cannan.  named. 

6  new  Dntallna  $  **  »*  >  90  Hummcr-il  Bulba.iQ  sorts. 

OUR  BIG  CATALCXIUE  of  Flower  and  Veg.  Seed^, 
Bullis,  Plants  and  rare  new  Fruits  free  to  all  who  apply. 

We  are  the  jarge.st  growers  in  the  world  (1000  acres) 
of  GladioKt  CannaSf  OahliaSi  Lilies.  Paeonles.  Iris^ 
etc.,  and  our  stocks  are  the  biggest,  best  and  cheapest, 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 


IHGEiE,  RoseC 

I  Sturdy  as  Oaks.  Founded  1850  ^ 


H  Dlac««  roseii  are  alwaja  grown  on  their  own  roots— and  are 
M  absolutely  fA«  bew  for  the  amateur  planter.  Write  for  our 

■  “New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture”  lor  1914 

■  — it’e  free.  It  ian’t  a  catalog — it’s  an  etiurational  work  on 

■  roaejpowing  Profuaely  illuRtrated ;  the  cover  pictures  the 
f  new  Qiaries  Dingee  rose'  -beat,  hardieiit,  free-blooming  rose  in 

AaMrica  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  70  greenhouaea. 
raz  DINOEE  «  COHARD  CO.,  Box  234.  West  Orove,  Fs. 


STDrrc 

1  KljLiJ  PRICE 

Big  Supply  of  Apple  and  Peach 
Trees.  I’lum.  p,-ar.  quince. 
rhiTry.  graix'  vini's.ornaniental 
trees,  plants,  etc.  1 1  ighest  grade 
—true  to  name.  Best  New 
Fruits.  We  sell  direct— yaw  get  I 
ag.-nts’ profits.  Write  today 
GREKN’S  .M  RSFRY  CO. 

6 1 Y4  all  Street,  Roehester.S'.Y, 


M  New  Flowers 

'V  you  will  wish  to  try 
9  will  he  found  in  its 
9  pages. 

a  New  Vegetables 

you  will  want  in  your 
garden  are  there  also 
Cultural  instructions 
for  growing  everything  worth  growing, 
by  well-known  experts,  will  make  gar¬ 
dening  easy  even  for  the  novice. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  and  10  color  and  duotone  plates. 

Mailed  free  to  any  one  menfnninxr  this  puMieaticn. 


Draar*a  OrchM>FI«warad  twaat  Pass,  with  immense 
wavy  flowers  in  aprays  of  S  and  4  blotmoms  each.  Just 
an  easy  to  rrow  as  the  common  aorta.  Our  mixture 
contains  a  full  ranjre  of  colors.  10c  per  pkt.— 30c  per 
o*  — ^Oc  perl-4  lb.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertis 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  cash  ducount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

At  wi  eannu  kn0w  *ach  Classify  Adv€rHi*r  ptrttnalh*  uv  r0fiua  ih*  a/tiaantt  ^mr  rtadtrs  in  gxtludint  frtm  thm 
flumns  anythint  9u«m$nabU,  Firms  cI$m  abmti  thi  Jh-g  dgy  %f  mtnth  treading  date  $f  publicatun. 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 
SEEDS-POULTRY— SQUABS— INCUBATORS 


_ _ C  ALIFORNIA _ 

SUNNY  STANISLAUS  has  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar¬ 
kets,  four  essentials  (or  successful  (arming.  No  private  corporation 
coUeets  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
are  a  part  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  (or  you. 
Free  Booklet.  Dept.  "E,"  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 
Modesto,  Callt. 

FLORIDA 

ST.  PETERSBURQ,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  Utera- 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world. _ 

‘•QATE  CITY  OF  THE  TROPICS.”  Southern  terminus  A.  C. 
L.  R.  R.  Death  rate,  3  per  1,000.  Average  Temp.,  winter  64,  sum¬ 
mer  81.  Clear  days,  279.  Booklet  by  Lee  County  OOlclals  to 
bomeseekers.  tourists,  sportsmen,  agriculturists  or  Investors.  Board 
of  Trade.  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


SEMUTROPIC  FLORIDA  DEVELOPMENT  YEAR  BOOK 
1914  ready.  Illustrated  magazine  160  pages  10  1-2  x  14  Inches. 
Authentic  Information.  25c.  a  copy.  Tampa  Morning  Tribune, 
Tampa,  Fla. 


DE  LAND,  FLORIDA.  Healthful,  beautiful,  progressive.  An 
Ideal  winter  resort.  Best  all  year  round  town.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Interesting  descriptive  literature  address  Secretary  Business 
League,  De  Land,  Florida. 


■■PANAMA  PARK  BUNOALOW  COLONY.^^  Paved  entrance 
Main  A  Fifty-first  Sts.  Jacksonville — the  New  York  of  the  South. 
Nights  drop  17  degrees.  Wind  8  miles.  30  ft.  seaport.  Tell-tbe- 
Truth  Booklet  free.  Write  Half  Million  Club. 


ST.  AUOUSTINE,  FLORIDA,  America's  original  winter  home 
city,  pleases  everybody.  Climate,  land  and  waterways  unsur¬ 
passed.  For  descriptive  booklet  or  Information,  write  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


SOUTHEAST 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  of  fcrtlk  Imiv 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  In  States  of  Virginia.  Nonk? 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  Florida.  Outdoor  piind^ 


MISSISSIPPI 


OCEAN  SPRINGS,  MISS.  In  "healthiest  region  In  nation” 
offers  bomeseekers,  healthseekers,  and  wealthseekers  Ideal  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  climate:  three  crops  yearly  ;  splendid  pronts  In  Grape¬ 
fruit.  Oranges  and  Pecans;  birthplace  of  the  pecan  Industry.  Write 
tor  Bulletin.  Association  of  Commerce. _ 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  Is  glv- 
Ing  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  figs  be 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  D.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  (5  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  $1,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  is  crazy  for  giving 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 

GRAPEFRUIT.  SATSUMA  ORANGES  AND  PECANS  have 
been  profitably  grown  (or  over  14  years  on  the  Mlsslaslppl  gulf  coast: 
grapefruit  bears  profitable  crop  second  year,  oranges  third  year;  will 
plant  and  develop  (or  you  134  trees  per  acre,  taking  part  of  crop  as 
part  payment ;  orchards  5  years  old  are  paying  8.500  per  acre  and  more 
annually:  have  over  600  acres  In  orchards.  C.  H.  Woodward.  Ocean 
Springs.  Miss. 

TEXAS 

ADJOINING  BRYAN'S  TEXAS  FARM.  Below  the  frost  line. 
Thoroughly  outfitted  80  acre  (Rio  Grande)  Irrigated  farm.  Three 
crops  year.  Fine  modem  bungalow.  Own  electric  light  plant. 
Bath.  Gas  engine.  Automobile.  Valued  with  Improvements  8.300 
per  acre.  F:asy  terms.  M.  L.  Thompson,  Mission.  Texas. 

CATTLE,  hogs  and  a  Silo  make  big  and  sure  profits  on  the  cheap 
lands  of  North  West  Texas.  You  can  buy  land  for  from  $1.5  to  825 
an  acre,  long  time.  6'7  Interest.  Illustrated  folder  and  leaflet  with 
letters  from  farmers  already  making  good.  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves, 
Gen.  Colonization  Agent.  ATASF  Ry.,  1955  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE.  Our  official  112  page  book 
■>  acant  Government  Lands"  describes  every  acre  In  every  county 
In  U.  8.  How  secured  free.  1913  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about 
Irrigated  Farms.  Price  25  cenu  postpaid.  Webb  Publishing  Co.. 
Dept.  90.  8t.  Paul.  Minn. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS.  IJ  STATES.  $10  to  $50  an  acre; 
live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  nettle  quickly.  Big  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency.  Sta¬ 
tion  2719,  47  West  34tb  Street,  New  York. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


BEAUTIFUL,  HEALTHFUL  ISLE  OF  PINES.  Iw  ® 
from  New  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful  cllmtte,Botats 
fevers.  Large  American  Colony.  Fertile  soil  for  groslstgait 
irapefrult,  lemons,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  W'llu  Mu 
llustrated  book,  maps,  prices  of  and,  etc.  Publldi;  Buck.  Is 
of  Pines  Co..  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  youhiTedeeUil 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  Carollnas,  AlzbamaToK 
homa  or  the  Padfle  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  hen  sir  » 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rtta  )■ 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  tafosi:; 
and  reserve  choice  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye. 
Trafllc  Manager.Clyde-Mallorv  Llnes.P1er36.NorthRlver.X“' t 


SEEDS.  POULTRY.  SQUABS.  INCUBATOIi 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  Ott  BE*  13 
page  1914  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — Just  out.  NothlM 
like  It — better  than  last  year.  Full  of  practical  hdpsylieei*^ 
feed  and  rear.  Tells  how  leaders  succeed — which  breeulB « 
pay  best — gives  plans  (or  poultry  houses — how  to  huM  mast. 
of  old  piano  box.  etc.  Detcrlbes  the  famous  Piamebtiic 
baton  and  Brooden.  Worth  dollars — free  lor  wntliii. 
State  Incubator  Co.,  .306  Main  Homer  City.  Pz. _ 

GET  MORE  EGOS  by  feeding  cut  nw  bon*.  ^Mzsit 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days'  free  trial.  No  money  In  savznee.  u* 

log  free.  F.  W.  Nfann  Co..  Box  324.  Milford.  Mass  _ 

4J  VARIETIES.  Poultry.  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy 
Geese.  Turkeys.  Guineas.  Ornamental  Birds.  WBd  Gw  ?>» 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubaton,  freight  paid.  Fesdam^* 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co..  liept.  E.  Klri*Mo.K^ 

MONEY-MAKING  POULTRY  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
varieties  pure  bred  chickens,  turkeys,  duck*  and  *«**• 
nen.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  price*,  oldew  -j 

Fine  Catalog  Free.  H.  M.  Jones  Co,  Box  1.5.5.  DesMowajai 

LATEST  BOOK.  “PROFITABLE  POULTRY." 

Ushed.  128  pAxes  practical  facti*.  180  bcautlljii 
how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed  and  market  by  lateat  improria 
All  about  Runner  ducka  and  .W  other  pure-bred  vaneuej*  J 
cent  book  and  lowest  price  list  of  be«t  fowl*.  e» 
nllen.  etc.,  only  5  cenu.  Bern's’  Poultry  Farm,  Boi  iii* 
Iowa. 

CHICKS  THRIVE.  GAIN  SIZE  AND  VITAL^Vw^jt 

under  natural  feathers  In  our  .simplex-Perfectloo  F«alii«rwi>^ 
Brooders.  Better  than  other  artificial  metboda  uni»  ^ 
under  feathers  In  Nature's  own  way.  Sizes  50  to  150  wn- 
tal  brings  our  catalog  No.  81.3.  Write  today.  etiBl 
House,  Pontiac  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

~^ULT^'irPAPER7^4^124~page  t^odlcal.  up 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  managemeai  w 

B ensure  or  profit;  four  months  (or  10  cents.  Poultry 
ept.  152,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  xdmting  your  dealer. 
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qENERAL  AOENT  WANTED  IN  EACH  LOCALITY.  Unique 
prepaniiluD  does  an  hour's  bard  work  In  a  JlOy.  Our  orlgl- 
Zr^tcrlng  Wedge  "  plan  makes  easy  sales  and  big  probte.  150% 
on  eara  sale.  Increased  earnings  by  employing  sub-agents. 
M  itery  borne.  JIRy-BrIte  Laboratories,  Dept.  E.  Boston,  Mass. 

“Toent'sTsnappiest  household  line  on  earth. 
hot  tellers,  steady  repeaters.  Over  150  dinerent  articles, 
luaraateed.  100%  profit.  Write  quick — Hurry.  E.  M. 
Sales  Mgr.,  6714  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PROFIT.  PHENOMENAL  AGENTS'  EARNINGS. 
___  buy  12  to  40  sets.  Hotels  hundreds.  Gliding  casters, 
iuo^can  attach.  Save  carpets,  furniture,  floors.  Carry  In  pock- 
^  Free  tample.  Evergrip  Co..  20  A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y'. 


'IIQ  MONEY  OAILY  TO  AOENTS  WHO  ARE  HUSTLERS 
.-IBM  our  new  and  wonderful  line  of  goods.  Our  big  capi¬ 
tal  baeka  you.  Exclusive  territory.  W'm.  J.  Dick,  Mgr.,  Dept. 
y.?,  Chicago. _ 

aQENTS— Both  sexes.  We  manufacture  and  control  fastest 
diaf  household  article  ever  Invented.  Exclusive  territory.  Con- 
■dT.  37  So.  9tb  St.,  Brooklyn. 

"aOENTS— A  NEW  ARTICLE— PROVEN  MERIT.  Popular 
msm  price— <2.00.  Guaranteed  to  save  users  <5  to  $25  a  year. 
BMiy  aale  bi  every  home  and  business  bouse.  Territory  open 
age  but  going  fast.  Big  profits.  Agents  enthusiastic.  Far- 
Ueolin  upon  request.  Act  quick.  Arnold  Damper,  Inc.,  4  West 
WMh.  BL,  Goshen,  Ind. _ 

A  DAILY  NECESSITY  —  PATENTED.  Valuable  territory 
opaa  Salesmen  and  agents — whole  time  or  side  line.  "Merit*' 
Pocket  Folding  Toothbrush.  100%  and  more  profit — write  Colonial 
y,  Baddonfield.  N.  J. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  PROFITABLE  BUSI- 
aa  of  your  own.  Become  one  of  our  local  representatives  and  sell 
tHhgrade  custom-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaters,  under- 
nar.  hodery,  and  neckties  direct  to  homes.  Write,  Steadfast  Mills, 

Dopt.  17,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. _ [ 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY  brings  agents  big  profits  and  steady  busl- 
aaa.  Prices  10,  11,  12c.  per  lb.  prepaid  anywhere.  Inspection  al- 
kwad  before  payment.  Agent's  sample  10c.  Price  list  free.  Spen- 
cw  Aplailee  Co..  Box  27.  Nordhoft.  Calif. 


EARN  BIG  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  new  specialty  to  mer- 
ebaau.  Retails  tor  <7.50,  your  profit  <5.00.  No  competition. 
EidMve  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 
asycrcCo..  Olive  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AQENTS  MAKE  BIO  MdNEVXND“B~ECOlM~E““^L¥Sm8na- 
nn  tor  our  goods,  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own. 
nil  oOce  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free. 
Oae  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  Baltimore,  Md. _ 


AOENTS  $3,000,000  STOCKS.  WOMEN'S  WEAR,  Dress 
Good!,  Silk.!  and  General  Dry  Goods.  Two  big  Catalogues  178 
PMS.  Golden  Harvest  for  live  wire  Agents.  Write  tor  fullest  Infor- 
Ulon.  National  Importing  &  Mfg.  C0..425  T  Broadway.N.Y.CIty. 


AGENTS  sell  guaranteed  Hosiery,  Underwear,  and  Sweaters 

kr  higest  manufa  turer  In  America.  Elasy  work.  Big  pay.  Com- 
iltie  outfit  free.  Write  Madison  Mills,  Dept.  2  A,  5M  Broad  ay, 
Xiw  York  City. _ 

EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  I NCOM  E  rcproduelng  photographs  of 

mnu  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl- 
Mie  of  photography  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  complete  In- 
krsctlrc  booklet.  Kalos  Mfg.  Co., 13  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass, 
AQENTS.  Make  more  money.  Handle  the  Imperial  Self- 
Bcatlng  Iron.  Oldest  and  best.  Every  housewife  wants  one. 
Eidialve  terrItoD'.  Write  today  for  Interesting  proposition. 

Iwiierlal  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  702,  Chicago. _ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  30(1.0(10  protected 
IjRQons  In  U.  8.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
Th«*  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generous  pay.  Ilfe- 
jsnployment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  .s-6.  Z’.o  obligation. 

Esd  Hopkins,  Washington.  D.  C.  _ _ 

^AQENTS — SALESMEN.  Seasonable  seller,  latest  SB^SO  electric 
araitlon  fills  demand  never  before  supplied:  home,  office,  store, 
tvwywhere  eagerly  sought.  Repeat  orders  outnumber  first  sales. 
roueMtrol  territory,  no  competition,  tinllmltcsl  possibilities.  W'-lte 
rtsnk  W.  AMen.  Agency  Manager.  1048  Station  F.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

AQENTS:  "Inside  Information.”  A  new  book  on  the  Agency 
jwmw.  Every  Agent  should  have  one.  1000  eoples — free  while 
l*T  tast.  Send  for  one  today.  Finch  Publishing  Co..  2023  Third 
Dayton.  O. 

RANUFACTURER  of  new  exclusive  linen  heel  and  toe  guaran- 
"Mhodery  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enormous.  Re- 
P*rmanent,  Increasing  Income.  Protected  territory. 

Dwm.  E.  Parker  Mills.  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. _ 

WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  r^p- 
"wmg  world-renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paper.  Japanese  copying 
?***■  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 

noL  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 

a.  OtiashI  A  CX),,  3a.s  R-way,  N.  Y. 

ipoaltloa  In  V.  S. 
J  let  us  show  you 

„  -  - ...  Exclusive  territory. 

Novelty  Cutlery  Co..  20  Bar  St..  Canton.  O. 


Pwy'DR  agency  mp 
njP.M*  hot  MtMed  with  what  you  are  makl^  1 
y*.”  Increase  your  Income.  We  ran  do  It.  Exc 


BWdi  guaranteed 


— i*'**  fihlesmen  to  sell  kerosene  and  gasoline  llght- 
Kimsene  lamps  are  an  achievement,  surpa.s8lng  all 
artificial  lighting.  Cost  of  operating  I-9c. 
CrtinJL  OAs()llne  l^ps  can  be  lit  with  a  match  Tike  city  gas. 

ly  complete  Illustrated  catalog  and  our  proportion.  The 
!!g»yhise  Mfg.  Co.,  152  E.  Erie  8t.,  Chicago. 

big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  tor  office 
signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
nwb  lb"  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
iffy  Co,,  417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
Uiere  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  atHi  office:  liberal 
“TOPle.  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl- 
required:  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
ibe  same  results:  sells  for  <3..50  and  save*  the  purchaser 
C«  loiio^i, .*1®' „ lor  particulars.  The  Handy  Light 
1U12  Randy  Light  Bleek,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


AGENTS. — A  free  course  In  General  Salesmanship  is  given  to 
every  man  of  our  Sales  Organization.  This  organization  is  a  body 
of  successful  men  selling  the  Handy  Light:  that  unique  electricM 
device  which  cuts  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  In  half.  Sells  lor  <3.50, 
Is  used  In  home,  office,  store,  factory:  weighs  only  one  pound,  sold 
by  demonstration.  All  agents  furnished  with  well  planned  methods 
lor  gaining  interviews.  A  high-grade  business  for  a  man  of  ability 
and  standing  In  bis  community.  General  Agents  preferred.  In¬ 
quire  for  our  full  proposition  by  addressing  The  Handy  Light  Co.. 
10108  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AGENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS.  DRESS  GOODS.  Represent 
a  big  manufacturer.  Sales  run  <50  to  <100.  Easy  work  No  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit.  Freeport  Manufacturing 
Company,  31  Main  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  BIO  MONEY  SELLING  "EASY"  SUCTION  SWEEP- 
er.  Wheels  operate  cylinder,  creating  powerful  suction.  All  metal. 
No  pump.  No  bellows.  Low  price.  Guaranteed.  Write  quick. 
Foote  Sweeper  Co..  Box  2090.  Dayton,  Ohio. _ 


LARGE  INCOME  SELLING  SPECIALTY  RUGS.  Colored  U- 
lustratlons  and  important  information  free.  Sample  rug  forwarded 
prepaid  <1.00.  Reference  Boylston  Nat'l  Bank,  Boston.  Dundee 
Mfg.  Co.,  46  Chauncy  St.,  Boston.  Mass. _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned :  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  > 

AGENTS — Every  household  on  farm,  in  small  town,  or  suburbs 
where  oil  lamps  are  used  needs  and  will  buy  this  wonderful  mantle 
lamp;  bums  common  coal  oil  (Kerosene),  gives  a  light  five  times  as 
bright  as  electric:  hundreds  earning  handsome  Income  every  month. 
Write  qu  ck  for  wholesale  prices,  territory  and  sample  lamp  for  free 
trial.  Mantle  Lamp  Co.,  553  Aladdin  Bldg..  Chicago.  Ills. 

FULLER  DUSTLESS  FLOOR  AND  WALL  MOP  with  adjust¬ 
able  handle,  and  hand  duster,  are  indispensable  to  housekeepers — 
sell  at  sight — 100%  profit  to  agents.  Write  to-day.  Fuller  Brush 

Co.,  54  Hoadley  Place.  HartfortL  Cu _  _  _ 

ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  “36”  BEST  SELLERS  PAVES  the  way 
for  26  sales  In  every  home.  Agents  make  large  profits.  For  terms 
and  particulars  write  Sllver-Cbamberlln  Company,  Department  E, 

Clayton.  N.  J. _ 

SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  Sblnon  Products  to  stores  A  Jobbers  In 
all  classes  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices  and  attractive 
deals.  17-year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissions.  Handsome 
Income  for  good  men.  All  or  part  time  Shinon  Co..  Rochester.  N.Y. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYsTslOld STOO  each  ^(jon- 
stant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience,  literary 
ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas 

Publishing  Co.,  3035  Allas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

SALESMEN — Looking  for  a  good  side  line,  secure  our  excellent 
proposition  to  sell  our  Magic  Weeders  &  Hoes,  The  King  of  Garden 
Tools,  to  wholesale  and  retail  stores.  Sample  by  parrel  i)ost  4()r. 

Secure  exclusive  territory  at^ncC; _ Reicard  ^o..  Itongor,  Penna.  _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED:  .Sell  new.  catchy  live  Proposition  to  In¬ 
crease  trade:  get  new  customers.  Our  new  Advertising  Novelty  Ser¬ 
vice  plan  gets  large  orders,  pays  big  commissions.  Good  side  line 
for  exiwrlenced  premium  or  advertising  novelty  men.  Metal 
Specialties  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 


$3500.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  <6.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  <2500  death,  <15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sickness.  Sells  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  <5000  Policy  for  <10  yearly. 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters.  Newark.  N.  J^ _ 


SALESMEN; — Send  your  name  and  address  to  Raymond  E. 
Wood.  1024  Dreycr  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1  am  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  Sales  Manager  for  the  best  household  and  office  electric  spe¬ 
cialty  ever  Invented.  Sells  for  <3.50  and  S2.,50.  Guarantee  for  credit 
or  deposit  required.  Capable  men  only  need  apply.  I  want  only  a 
few  men.  The  work  Is  permanent,  profitable  and  high-grade.  You 
will  be  given  territory  and  expected  to  produce  business. _ 


EVERY  day  we  find  It  more  difficult  to  pick  real  good  salesmen. 
Still  we  offer  the  most  profitable  deal  of  the  season.  Where  are  all 
the  money-makers  7  We're  waiting.  Specialties  Supply  Co.,  106 
Fulton  St.,  New  York  Cltj\ _ 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  selling  our  new  300  candle  power  gasoline 
table  and  hanging  lamp:  for  homes,  stores,  balls,  churches:  no  wick, 
no  chimney,  no  mantle  trouble:  costs  Ic.  i>er  night:  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory:  we  loan  you  sample.  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co..  1548  Factory 

Bldg.,  Kaasas  City.  Mo. _ _  _ _ 

aTTenTs — Steady  Income  for  two  hours'  work  a  day.  Brand 
new  Hoslen'  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 
free  sample  If  you  mean  business.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 

Third  St..  Dayton.  Ohio. _ 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERSof  Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest 
profit  Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 

Brush  Co..  9  Hoadley  Place.  Hart  ford.  Conn. _ 

1  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
tltne.  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Any  one  can  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 

Redmond.  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Maas.  _ 

^RESPO'nsiBLE  lady  canvassers  w  anted  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods.  VelveLs.  Silks.  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  National  Dress  Goods 

Co..  Dept.  42.  No.  8  Beach  St..  N.  Y.  City.  Samples  Free. _ 

~^ERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  EARN  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  week. 
Introducing  our  very  complete  Spring  line  of  beautiful  wool  suitings, 
wash  fsbtlca,  fancy  walstings.  silks,  hdkfs..  petticoats,  etc.  UiMo- 
date  N.  Y.  City  patterns.  Finest  line  on  the  market.  Dealing 
direct  with  the  mills  you  will  find  our  prices  low.  If  others  can  make 
big  money  weekly  you  can  also.  Samples,  full  Instructloiis  In  nrat 
sample  case,  shipped  express  prepaid.  No  money  required.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Write  for  particulars.  Be  first  to  apply.  Standard 

Dress  Goods  Company.  87— 2nd  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — 'Women  capable  of  earning  big  yearly  salaries,  to 
handle  the  exclusive  agency  for  our  made-to-measure  French  Corsets 
and  Petticoats.  The  liberal  profit  affords  a  steady  Income  from  the 
start.  'Write  to-day  for  full  particulars.  The  Gillette  Co..  Dept.  E. 
569  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  65 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 


SIM.M  FOR  11.00  Gold  piece  1854  C.  mint  - 
1854  8.  mint.  We  pay  blabest  caab  prices  for  rare  moac^  IS? 
Many  of  great  value  In  circulation.  Get  posted. 
large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  Tbe  Numismatic  Bank,  iw? 
Ft.  Worth.  Tex.  *■ 

FOR  THE  PHOTOORAPHER-OTtiCAL  GOODT” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUTTERFLIES  &  MOTHS  WANTED  tor  coUeges.  Highest 
prices  paid.  Outdoor  summer  work.  Men.  Women.  Get  com¬ 
plete  Inatnictlons  A  details.  Send  2e.  stamp.  James  Sinclair,  Ento- 
mologtst,  Dept.  17.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AUTOMOBILES 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  w  wHt 
Films  develop^  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2)*x3‘t,  ac 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  Mi7i7 
unmounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A,  WsmTii  r 
HIOH-ORADE  AMATEUR  FIMSHINO.  We  an  aim  k 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  aem«  aad  ma 
taction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned,  send  for  nrks 
L.  M.  Prince,  108  W.  4th  8t.,  Cincinnati,  O.  ^ 


BOOKS— RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 


“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN”  By  James  Freeman  Clarke  and 
other  Unitarian  Uterature  free.  Address  "Associate  Department," 
25  Beacon  8t.,  Boston. _ 


DEBATE  OUTLINES,  ANY  SUBJECT,  Sl.M.  Essays,  ora¬ 
tions,  and  special  articles  written  to  order  on  any  subject.  Par- 
tlculars  on  request.  John  H.  Arnold,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. _ 


WE  BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE.  BargalmtaDiranM 
telescopes,  binoculars,  cameras,  etc.  Bargain  list  snL  Stas 
Bon,  Opticians,  No.  54  John  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Eitahl^^n 
years. 


TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS— DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
making  a  specialty  this  month  of  "Visible”  typewriters.  Olivets, 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons.  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
— ”  "^rpewrlter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 


PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches,  Monologues,  DtakM. 
Speakos,  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  Recitations,  TabItaimDS 
Musical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  Occasions,  Make  Ud  GmS 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Chleioi^^ 


PLAYS  for  amateurs:  Monologs,  Recitations,  Drllh,  HhM 
and  Vaudeville  Jokes  and  Sketches:  ldea.-<  for  all  kinds  of  eaimib. 
mente.  Bend  for  free  catalog.  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.  6418a 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  oa 


THIS  MONTH — 100  No.  3  Oliver  Visible  Typewriters  at  a  sen¬ 
sational  price.  Terms  $3  a  month — 5  days  Free  Trial — completely 
equlpp^.  Guaranteed  same  as  If  regular  catalog  price  were  paid. 
United  States  Typewriter  Exchange,  Dept.  161,  Federal  Life  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


- -  RITERSl  COMPOSERS!  Send  25c  for  great  OSS  htsBa 

"Golden  Rules  for  Writers."  It  teaches  you  to  sell  your  works  Oa 
tents: Tbe 50%publlshlng swindle.  Arranglng,Composiiig,Casnl|tlL 
75  publishers  who  buy  poems.  Royalties,  H.  Bauer.  135  EMtkSLjTT 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPVRIOHTS.  Our  MM- 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patats  mml 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patenta  Ui  tlw  Sda- 
tine  American — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  376  Broadnir.  Hw 
York — Washington  OtBce.  625  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advhw  aad  M#1 
free.  Higbat  references.  Bat  raults.  Promptosa  aami 
Cct;:!  Ghctch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  £.  ColemaB,  FMM 
Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA 
Cat,  Greatat  advantaga.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  apital. 
Transact  buslnea  and  kwp  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
laid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
ormer  Secretary  of  Arliona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 

ratlng  Company.  Box  8J.  Phanlx,  Arlxona. _ 

A  LARGE  MANUFACTURER  who  has  made  a  decided  succea 
selling  bis  high-grade  guaranteed  line  of  hosiery,  sweaters,  neckwear 
and  made-to-measure  shirts  direct  to  tbe  homes  through  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  wants  to  secure  traveling  sales  managers  In  some  states 
to  appoint  and  direct  the  sales  of  local  agents  In  each  town.  Only 
those  will  be  cornddered  who  have  bad  successful  experience  as 
general  agents  and  who  can  prove  these  results.  Address  Box  171, 


general  agents  i 
Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


BIG  MONEY  WEEKLY.  Open  a  branch  for  Manufacturers. 
Our  Cooperative  Method  Is  your  Opportunity  to  build  up  a  Mall 
Order  or  Local  Business  of  your  own.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Don't  take  our  Say-so.  Our  Test  Offer  and  Positive  Proof  wrlU  Inter¬ 
est  you.  Klmo  Mfg.  Co..  159  Klmo  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENTS-BONDS— MORTGAGES 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA  FARM  MORTGAGES.  Made  by 
our  own  banks,  net  6%  to  Investors.  Best  securities.  In  amounts 
from  $500  up.  Write  for  offerings.  Bankers  Farm  Mortgage  Co.. 
Bt.  Paul,  Minn. 


cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  InvenUoesJwiilii 
sent  free.  Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee.  Adnes  nw. 
R.  B.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. _ 


MOVING-PICTURE  PUYS— ACTING _ 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIG,  If  you  kno^wlo^ 
them.  Investigate  before  you  Invest.  Don't  be  deceived  hy 
ready-made  courses  that  tell  you  what  you  already  know.  Getwax 
the  technique  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accept,  ojns 
not  merely  a  set  of  printed  Instructions.  We  give  you  liraww™**' 
tentlon  and  personal  In-structlon  that  meets  your  needs. 
of  plays  accepted  from  graduates  and  prices  paid.  A«n  jmhs 

Picture  Schools.  674  T,  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago. _ 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS.  E»<y  and fasclnalW W 
to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Produass  pay  iw  ■ 
$100  each.  Descriptive  catalog  free.  Authors'  Motion  PlnBt 

School.  122  H.  8..  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago. _ _ 

START  in  business  for  yourself.  Why  work  for  othets.  M 
Money  nightly.  Small  capital  starts  you.  No  exMrtenM 
We  teach  and  furnish  everything.  Reliable  Film  Eicmiut 

Dept.  102,  Chicago. _ _ - 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  »)<>0 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experienceMIMrsry  7; 
or  correspondence  course  not  essential.  Details  free,  ausi  • 

Ushlng  Co.,  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  _ ___ 

TEN  LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE.  TWO  DOLLAR  ^ 
you  how  to  write  photoplays,  also  how  and  whm  to  sw 
free  Illustrated  Booklet.  Mfrs.  pay  $10  to  $100  each,  rm 
Ass'n,  Heed  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  Dept.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


PAINT  YOUR  CAR  YOURSELF.  Save  $25  to  $75  by  doing 
the  work  at  home  wdtb  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big  free  book  "The 
tc:'»  he- .  tJc-d  I-r  ft  to-day.  Arsenal  Varnish  Co., 
Dept.  E.  Rock  Island,  III. _ 


BEGIN  EARNING  YOUR  SPRING  OUTFIT  NOW.  Spend 
your  spare  time  working  with  tbe  Clover  Club  and  see  how  fat  your 
purse  wrlll  be  by  Easterl  No  obligations  Incurred  by  Inquiring. 

Guide  to  Moneyvllle"  sent  free.  Nothing  to  pay  at  any  time. 
Why  wait  longer?  Address  now,  Helen  Hathaway.  The  Clover 
Club,  Dept.  75,  'The  Delineator,  New  York. _ 


SONGS— MUSIC-GAMES— ENTERTAINMENTS 


MM 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


CHICAGO 


Have  You  a  Little  Faiij  in  Your  Home? 


<  V 


EZIXni  7ai  I  rj  •Til  L 1 4^S!3ZIij 


Big  and  little 
folks  soothe 
the  weariness 
from  the  work 
or  play  of  the 
day,  and  invite 
healthful,  rest- 
'  ful  slumber, 
when  the  bed¬ 
time  bath  is  with 
Fairy  Soap. 


FAIRY  SOAP 


\  is  so  clean,  sweet  and  pure 
—  and  cleansing  withal  — 
that  when  you  once  try  it 
you  never  will  be  without 
it  for  toilet  and  bath  for 
the  whole  family.  CThe  oval 
I  cake  fits  the  hand 
I  and  floats  where 
you  can  reach  it.  It  BjA 

/wears  down  to  the 
thinnest  wafer — 
economical.  / 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


^[jEMEH^Fj^US  MIHEBlLBriS 

THE  COLOU. 

Boxcr:^!* 


un»»  M  sysln  pi^sictl  ojllwf  d<unS 

y^hlfchir^sjraimirq  (ioK  lewiiMnn 
OTdtkiMiTd  oilier  etlroclivcfeaimaSS 
4rm  Killi  uMfol  rnlerlainmeiit  CoeHjlMhS 
•Oniiliqn  k  be  OenucO  Iron  rinrabie  (laaiiS 
iNwe  like  urmiMiikk  s:  ;-!ilic  neMiiM  Si 
cal  Mpeivisioii - wmu  roR  phoshoH 

Tur  CAyrrABiiiu.bATTir 


THE  SANITARIUNBATTLE  CREllHaMI 


POSSESS  STYLE. 
COMFORT  AND  fiai 
INOIVIOUALITT 


Do  Your  PrinUngj 

aM  Cards,  arculars,  bwiks,  newspaper. 

0  $18,  Roury  #6(i.  Save  monei'.  ^ig  profitpn^ 
Hap  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Wnte  ^ 

*iL  caulog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  outfits,  ““P”’ 

- *  THK  PKEXS  to., 


$2  Offer-KEITH’S 


IM  PMim  of  BonsiJowB 
104  Fiona  of  Cottaa^ 

US  Plans  eostinff^low  S4000 
ITS  Plana  eoatinc  bolow  $6000 


of  any  one  of  Keith ‘a  famous 

<1!®  PLAN 

Keith’s  Macmzine  is  the  recor- 
niaed  autlx^ty  on  buildins  and 
decorating  artistic  homes.  U  a 

rear.  Each  issue  contains  7  to 
0  Plans  by  Leadinc  Architects 
ik€ith'»  PeTNMM  Ptan  Auel-s,  dirscf 
•p  tAra  .Vetrsdsoiers,  |1  secA. 
ITS  Plans  costinc  below  $6000 


Amp  ea«  •/ rAss«  $1  Ptmn  Book$  FREE  with  m  jeer's  saAscripdsa  $S 
.  I..  KEITH.  497  MeKaisht  BmlUias.  MlaaospolU.  Mian  i 


XOlWHERE-TO«GO 


fHOTEL  DRISCOLL 

Faces  U.  .S.  Capitol.  Near 
llnlon  .Statiuu.  Amidst 
jE*9||lbS!!^  .Show  Places.  Ruuulng 
Water,  Electric  Fans  In 
fl|KjBKuaiB  Fooins.  Bath  Gratis. 
CGOMSSZkH  Garage.  Music.  Am.  83, 
__ —  Eu^jl  AO  up^Boohlet. 

THE  HAMILTON 

inents;  bom^ke; 
ideal  location  for  family  and  transient 
trade.  3  blocks  to  White  House.  Amer. 
plan.  82A0  up  per  day.  Booklet  and  map. 

_ SEATTLE  wash; 


TTntrl  ^avnv  “  12  stories  of  solid  com- 
nut^i  oavuy.  >,  concrete,  steel  & 


marble.  At  center  of  things.  English  grill. 
Auto  Bus.  Rooms  81  up.  With  hath  82  up. 


Atlantic  City. 

Above  Illustration  shows  but  one  section  of 
this  maraiflcent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
bouse— tlie  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
.solariunis  overlook  the  Board-walk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenienceand 
comforts  of  tlie  Marlliorougb-BIenheim  and 
the  invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  ideal  place  for  Winter  and 
Spring.  Alwaysoiien.  write  for  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet.  Joslah  Wliite  A  Sons 
Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors. 


Allureinents 
Foreign  Iravel  ^ 


STILLWELL  CALIFORNIA 


Heed  the  ca..  of  the  German  ‘A  aterland” 
—the  historic  Rhine  country,  rich  in 


natural  beauty,  uuaint  medieval  archi 
tecture  and  legenoary  lore. 


Fire  week  Vacatiea  Tear  ta 
LONDON.  PARIS  aad 
“RUN, wadht  $176,95 


Rhine  trip.  onlT  .  *  * 

Sail  by  the  safe,  comfortable,  one 
cla.ss  (II)  cabin  steamers  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd 

BALTIMORE- BREMEN  SERVICE 

Comfort  without  Iuxur\'. 


Send  10c  for  concise  travel  sruide, 
‘•HOW  TO  SHE  GERMANV. 
AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZER 
LAND,”  by  P.  G.  L.  Hilken- 
essenti^  in  plannini;  your  tour. 
A.  SCHUMACHER  A  CO. 

130  8.  CharUt  St. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Pncbcal.  Sue  St^L 

3  BUNGALOW  BOOKS  FOR  $1 

''representative  CAL.  HOMES**  128  MODCIIN  0« I 

50— $1600  to  $6000— Price  50c  '  Two  stoft  H?va 
"west  coast  bungalows  ' 

50-$500  to  $2000-Price  50c  "‘“7"*?* 

"little  BUNGALOWS’*  TO  lo 

28— $300  to  $I400--Price  25c  Easy  to  Sol 
Each  book  fully  SJuttraled ;  photos,  floor  plans,  descripboMb  oA,— 
Send- Today,  money  refunded  if  not  SATisnta 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  architech 
4133  Henne  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 


‘Ebe  Colorabo  6em," 


Garage 


Genuine  “  Edwards”  Ready¬ 
made,  fire-proof  garages.  Ouick- 
ly  set  up  any  place.  Direct-from- 
(actory  prices  —  $49.50  and  up. 
Postal  brings  illustrated  64-page 
catalog. 


A  beautiful  Genuine  Topsi,  of 
color,  finest  Di.imond  cuL  wondenni  waWi 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by 
perts.  Par  suiierior  to  the  best  unUatna 


perts.  r  ar  suiienor  to  the  best  uniOMii* 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember.  I  fii»t* 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Spec* 
*2.(»i  each,  3  for  #5 Siie,  up  tt  tea  ana 
Free  booklet.  Address  uith  remittanea 
H.  I.IMIb:)ia»,  EiperttinMna 
1536  Champa  Street,  DwakCi 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  309-359  Egfleston  At,,  Cinebnati,  0. 


Hhfe  krHo>%'  to  Buy 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


ZJTT 


^  Tj=>T^  [?> 


The  only  Shur>on  is  made  by  Kirstein 


■  .  ,  NEED  A 

?  iShur-on 


IF  YOU  NEED  GLASSES 


Shur-on  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Mount- 
^  ings — made  only  by  Kirstein — give  eye  ease 
and  nose  comfort.  Simple  in  construction. 
Stylish  in  appearance.  Durable. 


Test  your  own  Eyes  R--a<l>vith.ach  ey.‘atthir 

Iiicln!s.  If  the  type 
blurs  have  your  eyes  examined  by  the  b.-st  man  you  know. 
Say  to  him.  "1  want  lenses  in  a  Shur-on  Eyetflass  or  Sp<‘C- 
tarle  Mounting.”  Remember  the  name  Shur-on  is  stamped  in 
the  bridire  and  the  T  mark  is  in  the  liiiKer  urips  to  protect  you. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Established  1864  Avenue  L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MIKE  ^ 
OR  THIS  MARK  ^ 
IN  FINGERGRIPS 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES 
BANISH  THAT  BUNION 

SlQ, 


by  using  AC  HFKI.DT'S 

PERFECTION  TOE  SPRING 

Worn  At  niffhtr  with  auxiliary  ^ipliance 
for  day  use 

Removes  the  Actual  Cause 

of  the  cnlarved  jMnt  and  bunion.  Sent  on  ap- 
Mval.  Money  back,  if  not  aa  represented. 

^tend  outline  of  foot.  Use  my  Improved  Instep 
Support  for  weak  arches. 

Full  pariiculnrs  and  advice  free 
in  plain  enz'elope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 
_ Rf  420,  IQ  W.  23d  Streets  New  York 

^WEAK,  TIRED  OR  ACHING  FEET-#^ 

^ At nfferisf  instantly  by  removing  the  cause.  Insert  in 
mtaryday  shoes  the  NATHAN  N04SrrAL  Arch  ftupports  I  rl  f 
on  approval.  Six  months'  wear  will  restore  I  t 
Aiv«k«asd  arch  to  its  normal  strensrth.  Don’t  neeiect  /  I  V  t 
at^lmt^TMAN  NO-MCTAL  Arch  lapparts  make  a  J  \ 

Mibemhien  for  the  arch  and  thus  rest  the  feet  and  body.  \_a 

Mpwtpaid  oa  receipt  of  $2  and  site  of  shoe  worn.  At  X  X  \ 
trial,  money  will  be  refunded  if 
WmaotMTIBncO. 

i!!*THAN  NOVELTY  MFC.  CO..  81  Read*  St..  New  Yerk  j 


1 


Shirley  f. 

President 

Suspenders 

n  “Satisfaction 

^  \jt  II  Be  sure  "SHIRLEY  P 

^  0  B  Tht  C.  A.  Edyrtaa 


For  well  dressed 
comfort-lovers 


“Satisfaction  or  money  back” 

Be  sure  "SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT”  is  on  buddei 

The  C.  A.  EdgirtttB  Mfg.  C«.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


T  YPEWRI T  E  F<  S 

kkBUILT 


$4  PER  MONTH  BUYS  THIS 

VISIBLE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Nothing  Down — Free  Trial.  Less  than 
n  Agents”  Prices.  Shipped  on  approval. 

If  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4  a 
month.  Our  booklet  is  worth  sending 
wBM|auiirai&  for  because  it  tells  you  how  to  save 
wWIBBi  Jkll.SO.  It’s  FREE. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
166  M,  54  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO _ 


APPROACHING  SPRING 

finds  clear  andboautiful  the  complexion  that  has  been  fresh 
ened  and  softened  by  L.ABL.XCHE. 

It  safeguards  the  skin  from 
marring  touch  of  winter  winds 
and  from  the  fatigue-effects 
of  the  waning  social  season. 

L.\BL.\CHE  is  the  face 
powder  unexcelled. 

Fure  and  harmless. 


Hefute  SabMtltutes 

They  may  be  danferout.  FIcfth, 

White,  pink  or  Cmm,  50c.  a  box 
of  dnirriaU  or  by  mail.  O^  er 
two  million  boxes  told  annually. 

Send  10e»  for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumera.  Sept.  8 
IM  Kingston  8t.,  Boeton.  Haas. 
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TKe 

.ordinary  tooiK  brush. 
|\  merely  brushes  / 
surfaces/ 


(fymnfiukwtui, 

— }S>re  -rs; 


Seven  Features 
Originated  by  the 

w 


A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays 


The  rig^t  tooth  brush  is  an  acknowledged  prime 
essential  to  good  looks,  good  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Why  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is  the  right  brush  j 
is  explained  by  the  seven  features  listed 
here,  which  were  originated  by  the  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic.  Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  how  imi-  S 

tators  have  tried  to  copy  them,  point  by 
point?  They  realize  that  no  tooth 
brush  can  claim  really  to  clean  the  j 
teeth  if  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
made  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  way. 

If  these  features  appeal  to  you, 
demand  the  original  and  spurn 
the  imitation.  AsIc  for  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  by  name 
and  get  it.  A 


TKe  tooth 
^brusK  thM  re&llv 
,^clear\s  betweerv 
the  teeth 


lllli 

litid 


M  Tooth BnukF* 

hires  Origiarttlki 

^  the  Pro-ph74»liK 

I  The  bis  end  tutMtom 
I  O  ‘  where  a  tooth  bnuh  ■* 

to  Ko— even  to  the  baebdk 
back  teeth. 

U  O  Serrated  bristle  tofts  amtn 

to  fit  the  shape  of  the  )»- 
V  known  as  the  Pro  pbr-lac^itas 

i  —the  biir  step  in  advance  iiM 

brush  manufacture. 

O  The  curved  handle  with  beveled  if 
tapered  head,  which  enableitheM 
to  eet  behind  all  the  teeth. 

A  Dependable  markincs of  bristlesHkai 
^  medium,  soft  — so  you  may  ibeoM 
rely  on  tbe  kind  you  like. 

C  Tbe  hole  in  the  handle  and  tbe  bookoaibd 
to  hana  tbe  brush. 

r  C  The  use  of  symbols  to  mark  indiridoal brats 

so  that  each  person  may  always  recocsbeli 
X  own  tooth  brush. 

^  I  *7  The  sanitary  yellow  box  that  brinriTOtnid 

I  I  *  brush  clean,  untouched  by  any  haodsBal 

y  left  our  sanitary  factory.  Another  bif  stwsit 
^  vance— originated  by  the  Pro  phylacHklas 
Brush. 

)Send  for  Free  Booklet  on 
the  Care  of  the  Teeth 

FLORENCE  MFC.  COMPANY 

So/e  Makers  of  Pro  phy  lac  tic  ani 
Florence  Keepclean  Toilet  Brushes 

167  Pine  Street,  Florence  (Northsaptee),  Msn..  ILII 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Chl^Steel 

Typewriter  Table  and  Cabinet 

On  15  Days’  Free  Trial 


Mi'i'ts  ('Very  rcquircnK'nt  of  a  niodi.'rn  business  office.  Occupies  only  4 
sq.  ft.  as  compared  with  the  10  sq.  ft.  taken  up  by  the  old  style  typewriter 
desk.  Ample  si)ace  for  a  week's  supply  of  stationery,  but  no  drawers  to 
become  a  "catch  all”  for  odds  and  ends.  Always  clean  and  sanitary. 
Firm  and  ritrid  when  on  its  feet,  a  simple  turn  of  the  lever  puts  the  leather  casters  in 
position,  and  it  is  easily  and  silimtly  movi-d  about  for  bettor  lieht  or  from  room  to  room, 
lias  indestructible  steel  frame  with  built  up  wood  platforms,  noiseless  under  operation. 
Sides  fold  up.  steel  top  rolls  down  and  locks  securely.  Wo  guarantee  it  to  bo 


100%  EFFICIENT 


»  Write  us  on  your  business  siaiionerv’  for  the  15  days’  trial.  If  not  satisfactory  we 
^  %  will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price.  We  All  orders  through  our  dealer  or  through 
yours  U  we  have  none,  providing  you  will  give  us  his  name.  Write  us  to^lay. 

1  mii'oi'srknc  V  getting  the  genuine  •  UliP’  cabinet. 

lj6Wdr6  OI  imiiallOIlS  ;  Make  sure  uMt  by  lt>t>king  lor  our  uaOe  markO:^ 
The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Company,  2439  Dorr  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Ctoisd  1  ^ 
’“offS’supply  Dealers 

•£  teM  m  attnetive  proposition 

”  Srit.  MtoritlVTOWCE. 


Quk  fighting  Nature— co-operate  with 
hff-give  her  a  chance  to  treat  disease 
ind  pain  in  her  own  way.  Use  vibration 
wifii  a  “Rex”  Ellectric  Vibrator.  « 

TIk  “Rex,"  by  its  direct  action  upon  affected  areas,  I 
yds  up  the  b^y,  sends  the  blood  tingling  through  the  fl 
body,  aind  eliminates  the  cause  oi  disease.  9 

giger>  Act  today.  Have  a  "Rex"  in  H 
me,  and  enjoy  the  same  benefits  from  /a 
trained  specialist  gives.  at 

for  Free  Book  V 
on  Vibration  A 

It's  yours  for  the  asking.  Every 
one  should  read  it.  It  is  a  book  M 
oifacb.  / 

ThEPA.GBIBRtJ). 

V  5115Sl.aair Ave..  CbEVELAND 
OHIO. 


Holda 
Y  our  Sock 
Smooth  at 
Your  Skin 


Another 

Point 

Worth 

Remembering 


RUBBER  BUTTON  CLASP 

In  a  variety  of  styles — 

Pad — Cord — Double  Grip 
Lisle,  25  Cents  EVERYWHERE  Silk,  50  Cents 
CeoRGE  Frost  Company,  makers,  boston 


Crooked  Spines  Made  Straight 


ou  need  not  venture  thf  loss  of  a  pA*nny.  No  matter  how  serious  your  case,  ^ 
matter  what  else  you  havi!  tried,  tbo  Sbeldon  Slethod  will  help  you  and 
'•'“oHy  overcome  your  affliction.  We  are  so  sure  of  this  that  we 
a  "I?**"*  ?  ^l"'ldon  Appliance  to  suit  your  special  condition  and  let  you 
decide,  after  .SO  days,  whether  you  are  satisfied.  We  make  this  unusual 
offer  simply  because  the  18.000  rases  we  have  treated  alieolutely  prove  the 
wonderful  benefit  the  Sheldon  Method  brings  to  spinal  sufferers,  young  and  old. 

Use  the  Sheldon  Method  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 

There  is  no  need  to  suffer  lonver  or  bear  the  torture  of  old-fashioned  plaster. 
Heather  or  steel  jackets.  The  Sheldon  Appliance  gives  an  even,  perfect  and 
^justable  support  to  the  wi-akened  or  deformed  spine  and  brings  almost  imme- 
Owe  relief  even  in  the  most  serious  cases.  It  is  as  easy  to  put  on  or  take  off  as 
a  coat,  does  not  chafe  or  irritate,  is  light  and  cool. 

The  price  is,  within  reach  of  all  who  suffer.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  or  the 
afflicted  one  in  your  family,  to  flad  aat  more  about  it.  Send  for  our  frae  book. 


PHILO  BURT  MFC.  CO. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Idealizing  In  Motor- Boat  Construction 

For  some  years  we  have  (juietly  gt>ne  alxHit  (xir  work  in  the  constmction  of  what  we 
believe  are  the  finest  motor-boats  in  the  world.  We  do  not  believe  we  are  exa^^sterating  when 
we  make  this  statement,  because  Luxo  KunabcRits  have  attributes  which  the  average  b^. 
builder  cannot  even  contemplate. 

Imagine  a  wondrously  graceful  hull,  propelled  by  a  magnificent,  iX)werful,  silent  motor. 
Imagine  ytwrself  reclining  uiM)n  luxurious  upholstery  within  a  mahogany-built  motor-b^ 

Picture  further  the  touching  of  a  button  which  electrically  starts  the  motor  and 
sends  your  craft  dashing  20  miles— 30  miles— even  40  miles  an  hour,  over  the  waves. 


Picture  all  this  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  a  Luxo  Runahout. 

\Vc  do  nof  construct  boats  to  a  price.  We  desisn  them  first  and  then  think  of  cost.  Tlie  mottoes  of  our 
DesiKning  Di'partment  are  seaworthiness,  durability,  graci-.  silence,  luxury  and  s|X-ed. 

Vet.  when  considering  all  the  exclusive  fi'atures  of  Luxo  Runabouts,  they  are  the  least  expensiru 
motor-boats  built. 

EKrscriptive  folder  describing  these  wonderful  crafts  will  In-  s<-nt  free  upon  request. 

Milwaukee  Yacht  and  Boat  Company,  402  Becher  SL.  Milwaukee,  Wiscondn 
Designer*  and  Builder*  of  Luxo  Runabout*  and  Luxo  Cruiser* 


America’s  natural  winter  resorts  — 
replete  with  open-air  pleasures, 
sports,  and  social  entertainments 
are  along  the  Southern  Railway — 

Prrmier  Carrier  of  the  South  I 


LandoftheSl 
Asheville,  N. 
Florida. 


Open  Winter,  Delightful  Climate, 
Outdoor  Life, Colfing,Tennis, Riding, 
Motoring,  Complete  Recreation,  at  — 

Atheville,  North  Carolina 

Auguita,  Ca.,  Aiken,  S.  Q,  Ckarles- 
ton,S.C.,  Summerville,  S.C.,  Colum- 
bia,S.C., Savannah,  Ga.,  Brunswick, 
Ca.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 

all  Florida  Winter  Retortt. 

Up-to-date  through  Pullman  Ser¬ 
vice,  including  Drawing  Room  and 
State  Room  car*.  Partiealar 
Specialty — Southern  Railway  dining 
car  service. 

Stop-over  privilege*  are  allowed  on 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  imd  other  points  in  the  “Land 
of  U>e  Sky."  No  extra  charge. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets  now  on  sale. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  OFHCES  V 

264  Fihh  Avenur,  New  York 
332  Washington  Si.,  Eloston,  Mass. 

828  Chestnut  St.,  F^iladdphia.  Pa. 

705  15th  St..  N.  W..  Wsshington.  D.  C. 

54-56  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  III. 

1 16  Elndicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

719  Olive  Louit,  Mo. 

9  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard,  Montresl,  P.  Q. 

NOTE:  The  lands  along  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway  are  most  fertile  and  offer  attraetkv  ad- 
snsutages  to  the  itssvstor,  hosneseeker  and  ntannfac- 
tnrer  sorite  for  fasdienlars. 


r«gl  MlrBrylirfP?!  'fflHHimi 


'itfUDRlR 


Hands 


The  Steerease  Co, 

no  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Every  body 'i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


TTNDERFEED  is  the  great- 
^  est  word  in  the  economy  of 
heating,  because  all-time  com- 
fortis  assured  at  least  cost.  Over 
25,000  satisfied  Users  KNOW 

ikt  the  Underfeed  has  actually  cut  their 
coil  bills  in  two  and  in  some  cases,  even 
in  three.  Clean,  even, 

S  adequate  heat  with  least 
attention  is  an  Underfeed  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Thousands  have  given  cheer¬ 
ful  testimony  of  Underfeed  ap¬ 
preciation. 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE  Book- 
let,  which  lolly  desciibea 

reoc  Williamson 
Underfeed 


MSartag  Mr.  John  P.  O’Neil. 

Square  Sta..  Chicago  Post- 
Ae:  “No  more  topfeeda  for  me. 
Smd  abont  (30  last  year.” 
OMBMtCaaea  Mr.J. A. Staples. 
Tads,  Kansas:  “Underfeed Boiler 
mka  good.  Consumes  smoke  and 
PKs  u  they  pass  through  live 

CNk.” 

PWTti  Waate  Mr.  C.  C.  White. 
Gmet,  Ind.:  "Have  only  emptied 
ukestwiceinayeai.  I  bum  them 


jhMMOpantlM  Mr.  Walt  N.  Post.  Commerce.  Ifoj 

Die  asMst  furnace  to  operate  I  ever  ,  ■  — 

■w.  Wife  haa  no  trouble  when  I’m  away.”  - 

IjMhn  Wortll  Mr.  J.  T.  Johnston.  Freeport.  Ill. 
WtlKoateNo.6):  "ThisUonraeventhwinter.  Un- 
■deed  does  aa  well  aa  when  first  put  in.  My  mother. 
■Mther4a-law,  brother,  and  sister  lUl  did  away  with  top- 
fads  tad  have  Underfeed.” 

The  Underfeed  saves  $2  to  $3  a  ton  on  coal,  burning 
yAr  grades  of  hard  or  aoft  coal — alack,  pea  or  buck- 
jasatBi*^  KWftrtitCHtop — close  to  heating  surfaces, 
WKh  are  thus  kept  free  from  heat-retarding  soot. 


■  Sttiin  and  Hot  Water  Book  and  fac^dmile  testimonials. 

%-WIIiJAMSON  CO. 

Send  me— FREE— 

Oiderfeed 

Ham, _ 

SUrtu _ 

Mmjdaaisr _ 


RUBBER  COVER 


BfOtNT 


Allows  a  very  much 
greater  comfort  in 
driving.  The  soft  sur¬ 
face  of  Steerease  will  not  callous  the 
hands  as  does  driving  with  unprotect¬ 
ed  wheel.  The  rubber  retains  heat  and 
keeps  the  hands  warm  in  winter. 


Quickly  attached  to 
your  wheel.  Full 
directions  with  each  box. 


Mailed  to  amy  part  af  tke  V.  S.  or  Canada.  Price  $3.00 


msE 


MARK 


Quickly 

Attached 


Improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  car  by 
adding  to  the  finish 
of  the  wheel. 


Improves 

Appearance 


Steerease  is  a  soft 
Danger  rubber  cover,  flexible, 

*  yet  affords  a  firm  and 
unyielding  grip.  It  never  slips.  Hot, 
cold,  wet  or  dry  weather  docs  not 
affect  it. 

Gives  you  absolute  control  of  your 
car  at  all  times.  Insures  your  own 
safety  and  that  of  your  friends,  for 
many  a  serious  accident  has  happened 
by  the  momentary  release  or  slipping 
of  the  steering  wheel  from  the  hands 
of  the  driver. 


Save  Yourself 


Play  Billiards  at  Home 

You  will  be  aatonished  to  6n<J  how  little  it  will  coit 
to  have  your  own  Burrowet  Table,  and  how  easy 
the  purchase  is  made  by  our  monthly  payment  plan. 


Build  Your  Boat  NOAT] 


BURROWES 


He  ready  for  early  sprint?!  1t*s  easy  and  simple  lo  Wbe 
Hrook>  l*attems  and  instructions,  to  bu)-s  them  Or 
ue  will  send  you  all  parts,  cut.  sliaped  and  fitted-ni^p 
put  toKether  you  i?et  hifchest  icrade  material  and  Mrrtm 
thirds  builder**  price.  Write  for  the 

Brooks  Boat  Book 
Mailed  Free 

See  illustrations  of  cruisers,  power  l>oau.  sail  boats,  iw 
Ixiats.  and  canoes  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  tlut  you  caa  bin 
Also  learn  about  new  **V’*  bottom.  Mail  i>ostal  today.  Adikm 
Brooks  Manufacturing  Co. 

5802  Rust  Avenue  bagisaw,  Mick 

I.;irirest  I'l.im  of  its  kin<l  in  tW  W  urtd 
Ciritnn.itors  of  the  F.iltem  System  «4  B<Mt  BuiUi«f 

Only  $33.00 

W  mj  to  finish.  Speed  »  M 

nules  per  hour-^12  passengers.  It's  sho«niB  our  free  B«i  luk 


Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  told  at  price*  from  $15  up.  on  easy  terms  of 
$1  or  more  down  (depending  on  size  and  style 
selected)  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Balls, 
cues,  and  all  other  necessary  playing  equipment  free.  ' 

Used  by  Elxperts 

Burrowes  Tabl«^  are  beaubfully  constructed  and  •ctendfi- 
calty  correct  to  the  smaO^  detad.  The  rkmI  delicate  shots. 
calKng  for  skill  of  the  highest  type,  can  he  executed  with 
the  utmost  accuracy.  No  sperial  room  is  needed.  The 
Burrowes  Table  can  be  set  up  in  a  minute  on  dining-room 
or  library  table  or  on  its  own  legs  or  stand,  and  instantly 
put  aside  when  not  in  use. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE-c«uioc  c<mtAin«  order  bUnk  and  faQ 

inatructionR  for  orderinfr.  On  receipt  of  ftmt  installment  we  will  ship  Table. 
Play  oa  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it,  and  on  its  rsceipt  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  deposit.  This  insures  you  a  free  trial.  Write  for  the  cataloe  today. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  C4  S»ria«  Stmt.  PwtksJ.  Ik. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 


Your  doctor  will  tell 
.vou  that  a  refrigerator 
which  cannot  Iw  kept 
dean  and  wholesome  as  you 
can  ranVy  keep  the  Monroe, 
is  alrayi  dangerou$  to  your 
family. 


The  Mewoc  is  the  Refrig¬ 
erator  Ym  Hear  So  Moch 
Akoot — ^The  Refrigerator 
with  Genuine  SoUd  Por- 
ceUia  Food  CoaspartaieBts 


Never 
Sold  la 
Stores 


food  wbich  In  turn  poisons  people.  Not  fa  D  • 
cheap  porcdaln-cnumcf,  but  one  piece  rdCtOrV  xllCe 

of  white  unbreakable  porcelain  ware  i  !•«. 

orer  an  inch  thie  nothing  to  crack.  LaSD  Of  Credit 
chip  or  absorb  moisture — as  t'afdly  *»•  .»  *  a 

cleaned  as  a  china  boa’I — cverj'  corner  Direct  from  factory 

rounded — not  a  single  crack,  joint  or  you — saving  you 

any  other  lodging  place  for  diri  and  store  profits.  We  pay 
the  germs  of  disease  and  decay.  freight  and  guarantee 

Send  at  once  for  your  money  back  and 

a  erators  which  fof  no  expense  to 

explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  Fpu  If  you  are  not 
select  the  home  refrigerator — how  to  nbeolutely  satisfied, 
have  better,  more  nourishing  food—  Eas}'  terms  If  more 
now  to  keep  food  longer  without  spoil-  convenient  for  you. 
Ing— how  to  cut  down  Ice  bills— how  to  Send  for  book  NOW 
guard  against  sickness — doctor's  bills.  — Letter  or  postal. 

MoDToe  Refrifcrator  Co.,  SU.  15A,  LocUud,  Oliio 


Prof.  Edward  Amherst 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4- 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Pebeco  Gives  a 
Winning  Smile 

because  it  makes 
the  teeth  beauti¬ 
ful  and  keeps 
them  sound  and 
proof  against 
decay. 

Pebeco  does  more 
for  you  than  any 
ordinary  dentifrice. 
Besides  cleaning  and 
whitening  the  teeth, 
it  overcomes  the 
mouth-acids  that 
cause  95% — so  den¬ 
tists  say  —  of  tooth 
decay. 

By  making  these 
acids  harmless, 
Pebeco  protects  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth, 
which  prevents  the  - 
decay-germs  from 
penetrating  the  soft 
interior  and  preserves 
the  tooth  from  cavi¬ 
ties  and  destruction. 


It' ST  look  through  this  pure  traits- 
*  parent  soap,  smell  its  delicate 
perfume,  and  feel  its  rich,  creamy 
lather  on  your  face.  You  will  never  again  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  any  toilet  soap  less  pure  and  perfect. 


fVnUfe  I^se 

GfycerineSoap 


a  tofu  clear,  beautiful  skin.  Three  generations  of  refined 
1 oi  si^  of  the  Atlantic  have  proven  its  merits.  Sold 
I CNTT  ooontr)'  where  beauty  is  admired,  or  health  desired.  At 
:z  4nr  foods  dealer  or  druggists. 

M  «ik«.  mmi  te  tCMAp,  «r  f»r  10  cemtf  la  ftaniH  ««  wUl  ttad  vm  a 
4711  WbU*  MowOlTovrlat  ?i«p. 

MitfK  4711  Mtk  Saha.  Md  a  Sank  of  4711  Cau  dt  Cokgae. 

iuiffits  A  KROPFF.  Dept-  E.  2M  Breadway,  New  Yark 

V.  S.  BR.\NCH  OF 

fwa.  lilhoaa.  4711,  (tlaekasataa^,  r«laaa«  R  tioraiaay 


For  Trial  Bottle 


of  this  wonderful  new  perfume.  Not  Kke 
you  ever  have  seen.  The  actual  oils  of 
li\ing  blossoms  distiUe<l  by  a  new  secret  process. 
"  e  want  you  to  try  this — the  rarest  and  most 
exquisite  perfume  e\er  produced.  For  only  20c 
t*e  will  sent!  you  a«iiainty  miniature  bottle,  enough 
to  scent  your  handkerchief  20  times.  AVrile  today. 


The  Choice  of  Gentlewomen 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
(raaranec  of  Flower  Drops  'Coneentratwi. 
|la«  without  alcohoi.  Delicate,  re-  V 
teed  and  60  timea  more  laating  tliM 
sdbm.  Choice  of  odm:  Lily  of  /aMvJ 
the  Valley.  Violet.  Rom. 

^ND  NOW  20c  coin  or 


Btaam  fOT  miniature  trial 
,  Tour  money  re¬ 
turned  if  DOC  delijrhted. 

Paul  Rieger 

287  First  Street 


10-Day  Trial  Tube 
and  Acid  Test  Papers 


California 


and  prove  Pebeco’ s  perfection  by  actual  test. 
More  than  a  toilet  article,  it  originated  in 
the  hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf 
&  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Sold  every¬ 
where  in  extra-large  tubes.  Very  economicsil. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Mannfactnring  Chemists 
118  William  St.  New  York 

Pndncm  tfLtkn  9  Fink’s  Rivtris  Talcum 


Uowjd  on  erer;  bicycle  we  sell.  We  Shlpon  Aparowal 
>aa  trial  to  anyone  In  the  U.  8.  and  prepat  the  freight. 

•fo  Bot  MtlBfled  with  the  bicycle  after  using  It 
tn  d^athlpit  back  and  don't  can  a  cent. 


!.****?'**  "niVLO  palroftlraafromaiiKone 
mitll  you  reoelve  our  latest  Art  CatatoeS 
othUh  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  iMm  our  an. 
iSTtaf "*•*  tpccial  offers. 

IT  QHI  I  COSTS  *  cent  to  write  a  posUI  and 

,  *  .WU*  I  ®  ererythlng  will  be  sent  you 

•jjaa  by  return  malL  You  will  get  much  raliudile 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Calling  the  Ambulance 

This  is  happening  all  the  time.  In  New  York  City  alone 
100  ambulances  are  kept  busy  every  day  conveying  the  injured 
to  hospitals  and  homes.  Every  year  in  the  U.  S.  11  million 
people  are  accidentally  injured,  63,000  of  these  are  injured  with  fatal 
results.  10  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are  caused  by  accidents. 

A  good  income  and  fair  prospects  may  be  snatched  away  from  you 
without  warning  by  accidental  injury.  Have  you  adequate  protection 
for  yourself  and  your  family  by  having  an  accident  policy  in  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.? 

A  policy  paying  $3,000  for  accidental  death,  dismemberment  or 
loss  of  sight,  and  $15.00  weekly  indemnity  so  long  as  you  are  wholly 
disabled,  with  double,  accumulative  and  other  benefits,  can 
be  bought  for  about  four  cents  a  day. 

Considering  the  low  cost  of  protection  ;  that  it  is  furnished 
by  a  company  which  has  paid  over  $41,000,000  in  losses  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifty  years,  can  you  afford  to  carry  your  own 
risk  ?  Take  out  insurance  today,  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

Moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO..  Hartford,  Conn.  •  £■">«• ' 

Pl«sse  s«iid  iM  pMlkulan  recardinK  your  Acddeut  Insurance  Policy.  My  name,  address,  occupation  and  date  of  birth  are  »rtt(a 


Go  deeper 
than  the  looKs 
when  you  buy  roofing. 

The  vital  part  is  its  waterproofing.  You’ve  got  to  know^^^ 
what  it  is  made  of  if  you  want  to  be  sure  it  will  last. 

W  Coal-tar  is  simply  a  by-product — a  hard  coke-like  substance,  made 
^  temporarily  pliable  by  adding  creosote  (dead)  oil.  That  won’t  do,  California  ' 
and  Texas  “asphalts”  are  the  residue  from  petroleum  oil— a  hard  black  pitch 
left  after  the  oils  of  value  have  been  extracted  for  other  purposes.  These  are  not 
permanent.  Various  other  “made”  pitches  soon  go  to  pieces. 

All  are  subtitutes  for  natural  asphalt;  they  lack  life,  and  they  don’t  last. 


has  the  vigorous  resisting  power  of  the  natural  oils  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt  sealed  in  it.  Genasco  staves  off  rain,  sun, 
wind,  snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire.  It  is  the  roofing  for  last- 
i  ing  protection  and  real  economy. 

M  Ask  your  dealer  for  Oenasco.  Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade-mark.  ‘The 
ML  Kant-Ieak  Kleet  waterproofs  seams  without  cement;  prevents  nail-leaks. 

Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

K7  Lareest  producers  in  the  world  of  asphalt  and  ready  roohne 

V  Philadelphia  ^ 

N*w  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  trriting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Name 


Address 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


The  “BABY  GRAND”  Home 

Billiard  or  Pocket -Billiard  Table 

The  “Baby  Grand”  is  made  of  solid  Mahogany,  handsomely 

inlaid.  Fitted  with  genuine  Vermont  Slate  Bed,  the  celebrated  Monarch 

Cushions  and  liidden  Accessory  Drawer  which  holds  entire  Playing  Outfit. 

It  is  a  real  billiard  table — equal  in  playing  qualities  to  Brunswick  Regulatitm  Tables, 
used  by  all  the  world’s  cue  experts.  Furnished  as  a  Carom,  Pocket  or  Combination 
Carom  and  Pocket-Billiard  Table.  Sizes  3x6,  3'  >x7,  4x8.  Our  Bmnswick  “Convertible” 
styles  sert  e  also  as  Dining  or  Library  Tables  and  Davenports. 

Attractive  Prices  and  Easy  Terms 

All  styles  and  sizes  offered  at  lowest  factory  prices.  A  year  to  pay  if  desired. 

Complete  Playing  Outfit  Free 

The  price  of  each  table  includes  complete  high-grade  Playing  Outfit— Cues,  Balls, 

Bridge,  Rack,  Chalk,  Markers,  Brash,  Cover,  Rules,  . . . . . . . 

Book  on  “How  to  Play.”  etc.,  etc.  |  B™..,^ck.BJk.-C«U«der  Co. 

Free  DeLuxe  Book  Oep*.  pz,  s23-«33S.Wab«»hA»e.,  cucif* 


St'nd  the  coumn  or  a  postal  card  for  richly  illustrated 
book.  "  Billiards— The  Home  Magnet.”  containing  pictures, 
descriptions.  Factory  Prices  and  details  of  Easy  Purchase  Plan. 
This  book  will  help  solve  the  gift  problem. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Dept.  P  Z 

623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Bnutwick-Balke-CoUender  Co. 

Dept.  P  Z.  C23-C33  S.  Wabask  Ave.,  Ckkaia 

PK'ase  Send  me  the  free  color-illustrated 
book- 

‘ ‘Billiards— The  Home  Magnet” 


The  "Boy  Problem”  Solved! 


Multiply  home  attractions  for  active,  fun -loving  boys  by 
providing  a  Brunswick  “Baby  Grand.”  This  superb  Billiard  Table  is  solv¬ 
ing  “the  boy  problem”  in  many  hundreds  of  homes.  One  mother  writes: 

“When  we  attempt  to  make  plain  to  you  wliat  pleasure  your  table  has  brought  to 
our  liome,  words  fail  us  and  we  can  only  say — OUR  BOY  NOW  LIVES  AT  HOME!" 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 
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Are 
Your 
Hands  Tied? 


Do  you  want  to  get  on— SUCCEED 
-earn  more  money  ?  Is  there  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  of  work  in  which  you  think 
you  could  do  better— if  you  only  had 
tbe  training  ?  Or  a  certain  kind  of 
position  you  would  like  to  hold— 
only  you  fear  your  “hands  are  tied’’? 

Don’t  let  your  ambition  die!  Don’t  think 
four  hands  are  tied!  Don’t  think  that  you 
can’t  strike  out  for  advancement  and  success 
-that  you  do  not  dare,  because  you  must  eke 
out  your  daily  bread — that  you  must  go  on  in 
the  same  old  rut  as  long  as  you  live. 

Get  out  of  the  crowd  of  ordinary  untrained 
men— whose  each  day’s  work  puts  them  no 
fwher  ahead. 

Start  your  advancement  NOW — mark  the 
coupon  with  a  cross  opposite  the  occupation 
you  prefer,  mail  it  io-day\  and  let  the  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondence  Schools  give  you 
full  information  on  how  they  can  help  you 
to  wcceed — costs  but  postage — you  incur  no 
obligation. 

Simply  let  the  I.  C.  S.  tell  you  how  they 
can  assist  you  to  become  an  EXPERT  in 
your  chosen  work  —  in  your  spare  time  —  at 
home  no  matter  where  you  live  or  how  little 
you  now  earn. 

It  s  a  winning  game  for  you — if  you  will 
only  enter. 


More  than  400  I.  C.  S.  students  monthly 
VOLUNTARILY  report  increases  in  pay 
due  to  1.  C.  S.  help. 

The  world  owes  you  success  if  you  demand 
it — the  world  owes  you  nothing  if  you  do  not 

Mark  the  coupon — begin  NOW! 

r  l?TE?NATl01ULC0RRESP0NDlNrESCH0'0Lr  "1 

I  •  Box  1269  SCTRANTON,  PA.  I 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  bow  • 
I  I  canqualify  for  the  t>o»>ition  f>efore  which  I  mark  X.  | 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
ElcrtrleCsr  RHoalar 
Electric  Wlreman 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

BulldingContractor 

Architeetsrftl  OmflwAa 
Strnetsrml  Csfiaeer 
('Ancr^te  ContiraetiAS 
Meehan.  Engineer 
HffhAolesl  DrsfuasK 
R^frl^ration  EDclaeer 
Civil  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Miae  SapAriatAadASt 
Metal  Mining 
LoAoaiatlTA  I'irAaiaa  ACar* 
Stationary  Engineer 
TAitilA  Haantactariag 
Gas  Engines 


Present  Employer . 


Civil  Service 
Railway  NaUri«‘rk 
Bookkeeping 

StpnograpbyATy  ppwrltlnx 

'Window  Triniiniiig 
Show  Card  Writing 
LfttArlag  A  Hlga  Faiatlag 
Advertising 
<’owwAr«ial  lllaatratlag 
Industrial  lleslgnlng 
C'ommerclal  Law 
Aotoaobile  Kaaaiag 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Clood  Eaglitth  for  Every  Oao 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 

rinaihlapA  Straw  FitUag 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
.^avigatloa  Spaaltk 

liangnaget  Freaeh 

Cheoikt  Gerwsa 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Ol 

TreadlU 
that  M 
mahesi 
the  * 
Brake 
Effective 


f\  Five  Bars  and  a  Cross  Tie* 
U  the  Safety  First  Symbol 

/  Five  thick,  tough  Goodrich  rubber  fingers— 

They  dig  down  through  mud,  slush  and  ooze;  they  clean  and 
grip  the  road.  They  stop  the  skid  before  it  starts.  They  give 
you  lower-cost  mileage  because  of  the  extra  thickness  rubber  at 
the  point  of  contact. 


Goodrich  Tires 


|F  Best  in  the  Long  Run — Best  in  the  Short  Stop 

Don’t  experiment.  Don't  take  chances.  Look  for  the  five  bars  and  the  cross-tie  when 
you  choose  a  non-skid  tire. 

Read  the  reduced  prices  below.  Better  still,  tear  out  this  price  list  and  hand  it  to  your  dealer. 

Don't  pay  more  tlian  the  prices  named  here  for  the  accepted  standard  non-skid  tire& 


Smooth  Tread 
Price* 


Dealers  almost  everywhere  have  Goodrich  Tires  in  stock  or  can  aet  them  for  you 
from  one  of  our  branches  or  depots. 

aiwonTohio  The  B.F.  Goodrich  Company 

Thtr*  it  nothing  in  Goodrich  Adoortiting  that  isn’t  in  Goodrich  Goods 
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The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Th€ 

H'draifc 

Top^ 

ShavHlI^ 

Sficfc 


Use  Williams  Shaving  Soaps  and  you  wi 

Savii^Time  because  they  give  a  quick  ^ 
copious  lather  that 
speedily  softens  the  beard  ^ 
and  remains  cool  and  moist  \ 
as  long  as  you  need  it. 

SaviniEner^  because  they  prepare  the  f 
^  beard  perfectly  for  the  razor 
and  make  shaving  a  relax- 
W  ation. 


because  you  will  anticipate 
your  shave  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  and  not  with  a 
frown  of  annoyance. 

Special 

because  they  will  make  your  Offer 
razor  and  yourself  the  best  of  Suit  Case  Sets 
friends  and  leave  a  happy  face  in  order  that  those 
soft  and  velvety  as  a  boy’s. 


because  so  little  soap  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  big,  thick, 
creamlike,  lasting  lather. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO., 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  Shaving  use  Williams’  Talc  Powder 


1 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body^s  Magazine  in  writing'to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


MABISC*^ 


a\ocoi«t« 

Tokeo^ 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

make  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  palate.  These  bewitchinj 
dessert  confections  arc  made 
for  the  joyful  occasion,  the 
social  gathering,  the  feast 


AD  OR  A — Another  dessert 
confection  invariably  popular 
with  the  hostess.  These  little 
wafers  are  pleasing  to  look 
upon,  entrancing  to  the  taste, 
whether  served  with  desserts 
or  eaten  as  a  confection. 


ri/STINO  —  Their  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  actual  almond  is 
most  attractive.  FLSTINO 
conceals  beneath  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  of  shells  an  enticing  sweet¬ 
ened,  almond-flavored  filling. 


CHOCOLATE  TOKLNS-A 
dessert  confection.  An  unnsn- 
ally  pleasing  chocolate-covered 
sweet  with  a  filling  of  creamy 
goodness. 


Veteran  Car  Owners  were  the  first  to  accept  this  marvelous  tire — the  first 
to  recognize  the  actual,  unfailing  additional  Mileage  and  real  Protection 
){iinst  skidding  that  **  Nobby  Treads”  give— then  came  the  Popular  Demand 


hNarity  never  comes  unearned  to  a  product. 

Ik  tremendous  popularity  of  the  “Nobby  Tread"  Tires  has 
tai  evD)^  by  their  ability  not  only  to  prevent  skiddiuK. 
kito "deliver"  (jctra  tjre  inileajj*^ under  all  conditions. 
Tkckoice  of  the  veteran  car  owners  was  not  based  upon 
••tet  records,  but  upon  the  actual  wear  that  "Nobby 
iwf’ Tires  give  on  all  kinds  of  roads  day  in  and  day  out. 

Ik  orrrwhelminK  number  of  automobile  manufacturers 


who  have  selected  United  States  Tires  as  the  standard  equip¬ 
ment  of  their  1914  cars  proves  unquestionably  that  United 
States  Tires  are  today  the  accepted  standard  for  real  tire  service. 

When  you  purchase  United  States  Tires  you  are  sure  of 
these  vitally  important  facts; 

1—  Of  tkt  Four  Factory  Orgamizalion  bdunJ  these  famous  tires. 

2—  Of  vast  experience  in  tire  building. 

3—  Of  a  tremendous  orgonaation  that  actually  backs  up  its  tires. 


DO  NOT  BE  TALKED  INTO  A  SUBSTITUTE 
kwi  dealer  or  aay  reliable  dealer  can  snpply  yon  with  United  States  Tires — “Nobby  Tread,”  “Cbain  Tread,” 
•r  Saaetk  Tread.  If  be  bas  no  stock  on  band,  insist  tbat  be  get  them  for  yon  at  once — or  go  to  another  dealer. 
Note  This:— Dealers  who  sell  UNITED  STATES  TIRES  sell  the  best  of  eTerythinn. 
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Made  by  the 

Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


KVKRVBODVS  MAGAZINE 


THEIRE  is  nothing  safer  than  Ivory  Soap  for  brightening  up  oil  paintings  that 
have  grown  dingy  with  age.  First  wipe  off  all  dust.  Next  take  a  good-sized, 
first  quality,  silk  sponge,  dip  it  in  lukewarm  water,  rub  on  just  a  little  Ivoiy 
Soap  and  go  over  the  canvas  quickly  and  gently.  Then  rinse  carefully  and  diy  with 
a  soft  cloth. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  unique  use  of  Ivory  Soap  are  the  scores  of  other 
uses  which  it  suggests.  For  if  Ivory  Soap  is  so  mild  and  pure  that  it  removes  the 
dust  and  dirt  from  a  delicate  painting  without  the  slightest  damage  to  the  colors,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  ideal  for  the  hundred  and  one  other  things  in  your  home— ^e 
furniture,  the  china,  the  linens,  etc.— almost  as  difficult  to  clean  safely  and  satisfactorily. 

As  in  the  treatment  of  a  priceless  canvas,  all  that  is  necessary  for  any  purpose  is  to 
do  the  cleaning  with  a  little  care  and  common  sense.  For  Ivory  Soap  will  injure 
nothing  that  water  itself  will  not  harm. 


IVORY  SOAP 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  ind?xed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


Society  Ladies 

know  the  value  and  charm  of  a  beautiful  complexion. 
Many  go  to  great  expense  to  obtain  “washes”  and 
other  artificial  “aids”  to  beauty. 

Natural  “aids”  are  best,  however,  and  the  most 
natural  and  most  beneficial  of  all  is 


which  acts  upon  the  skin  in  a 
purely  hygienic  w  ay,  improv¬ 
ing  and  preserving  its  beauty 
and  at  the  same  time  stimula¬ 
ting  the  pores  to  healthful 
respiration.  . 

Thus  a  natural  pink  and 
white  complexion  is  assured' 
a  complexion  that  will  attract 
admiration  and  bear  investi¬ 
gation — a  complexion  where 
there  is  no  artificiality  to  be 
betrayed. 

Pears  is  the  perfect  cos¬ 
metic,  because  it  is  composed 
of  entirely  pure  ingredients 
and  possesses  those  special 
emollient  qualities  whereby 
the  texture  of  the  skin  is  soft¬ 
ened,  refined  and  beautified. 


Pears  is  also  the 
most  economical 
of  toilet  soaps. 


The  World 


Best  Beauty  Soap 


AH  rifhit  secured 


Q/1  uhoppt^  Scene  in  tS^f 

Tp)urchasing  silverware  sixty  years  aga 
It  our  grandparents  did  not  have  the 
wide  variety  of  patterns  to  choose  from 
that  we  have  today,  but  they  could  bu^ 
the  ware  that  is  recogniz^  now  as  it 
was  then,  as  the  higher  quality- 

IM7  ROGERS  BROS 

"Siluer  "Plate  that  ’Wears” 

Made  tjy  the  original  Rogers  Brothers 
in  1847,  it  has  set  the  ^andard.  It  is 
sold  with  an  unqualified  guarantee 
made  possible  by  the  actual  te^  of 
over  65  years. 

The  “Old  Cok)iy”andXroniwell"pattems  illu^rat- 
ed  here  show  the  characteristic  beautyof  this  ware. 

The  quality  and  richness  of  design  make  1847 
ROGERS  BROS,  silverware  especially  favored  for 
gifts. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  "P-ZO  ” 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

Su n  amm  .ttamrfaii  Brrfawwia  €la 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


TUm  L*fyrt  Mmkmn  of  Sitvwr  and  7’lafc 


